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AMERICANS TRIUMPH 


IN BERLIN OPERA ° 


Nordica as “Isolde” and Alice 
Nielsen as “‘ Mimi” Captivate 
Big Audiences 


Bertin, May 29.—Lillian Nordica, the 
American prima donna, sang her ‘“com- 
mand” performance of /solde in “Tristan 
und Isolde” at the Kaiser’s Royal Opera 
to-night and an immense and brilliant au- 
dience witnessed a triumph that >-sought 
recollections of her memorable perform- 
ances at Bayreuth a dozen yearsago. Mme. 
Nordica’s success was the more marked 
because of the strong German prejudice 
against foreign singers, and, because they 
are the most successful, against American 
sncers in particular. A few of the critics 
gave voice to this anti-American attitude, 
but even they were forced to pay tribute to 
Mme. Nordicas superb singing and acting 

Mme. Nordica carried the performance 
to success despite indifferent support from 
Griining as Jristan. Griining was a dis- 
appointment, but Putnam Griswold, the 
\merican basso, was an impressive and 
sonorous-voiced King Mark. The orches- 
tra did its utmost to drown out the singers 
whenever opportunity offered. 

No seats for the performance had been 
obtainable for two weeks and the audience 
filled every nook and cranny of the audi- 
torium. Every prominent American in 
Berlin was present, including Ambassador 
Hill and the whole diplomatic corps. Alice 
Nie'sen, Henry Russell, Fred C. Whitney 
and Henry W. Savage were some of the 
distinguished \mericans in attendance. 
The Kaiser and Kaiserin did not attend 
because of the accident to their youngest 
son, Prince Joachim. 

Mme. Nordica has been the center ot 
social activities ever since her arrival here 
She has herself entertained at several 
luncheon parties, and was the guest of hon 
or Friday evening at a dinner given by the 
American ambassador. On Thursday eve 
ning a dinner in her honor was given by 
Frau von Rath, who is one of Berlin’s best- 
known hostesses. 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made 
to persuade Mme. Nordica to give a 
special performance at the Royal Opera in 
\ugust, but she states that she expects to 
sail for America early that month in order 
to obtain a little rest before her American 


season. 


Ovation for Alice Nielson at Berlin Début as 
“Mimi” in “Bohéme”’ 

BERLIN, May 27.—A tempest of applause 
swept over the Komische Oper to-night 
for Alice Nielsen’s singing of Mimi in 
Puccini's “La Boheme.” The American 
singer’s performance was so brilliant that 
an ovation was inevitable and it was a 
corded in no uncertain manner Rules 
against recalls, usually religiously observed, 
were swept aside as though they did not 
exist, and thirteen times, seven after the 
third act, Miss Nielsen had to answer to 
the enthusiasm. 

It was Miss Nielsen’s début at the Kom- 
ische Oper and there was a large audience, 
about half American, to honor the occasion. 
\mong those on hand were Ambassador 
Hill and other members of the American 
embassy, Henry Russell and F. C. Whit 
ney, the impresarios; Mme. Nordica, and 
Property Manager Corran and Electrical 
Director Smith, of the Boston Opera House, 
who are on their way to Rome to aid 
the production of “The Girl of the Golden 
West.” 

All the leading critics of the city at- 
tended and in spite of their opposition to 
\merican singers they indulged in glowing 
praise of Miss Nielsen. The singer is going 
to Dresden to-morrow to hear Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier,” in the American produc 
tion of which she has been offered the title 
role by Mr. Whitney. 
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KATHLEEN PARLOW 


The Canadian Violinist, Whose First Season in the United States Was Eminently 
Successful, and Who Will Return for a Comprehensive Tour Beginning in the 
(See Page 2.) 





LONDON LIKES “ THE GIRL” mand being so grea 

= formance was arranged for Thu 

Many Recalls for Puccini, Destinn and 
Bassi at First Production 


Lonpon, May 29 1 Miss Destinn, the Minnie 


‘ovent Garden to 
general approving act was followed by tewer reca 


orm through- 


F. Wight Neumann Sails for Italy 


his twenty-seventh an- 
with a piano recital 


Entered at the Post Office at New Y matter of the Second Class 
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NO MORE MUSIC AT 
MENDELSSOHN HALL 


New York Home of Chamber 
Music Sold—-Skyscraper 
to Replace It 


New York’s principal and best known 
home of chamber music, Mendelssohn 
Hall, in Fortieth street, just east of Broad- 
way, is soon to be but a memory. The 
sale of the building was announced May 25 
and it was stated that it would be replaced 
by a twelve-story building to be used chiefly 
for office purposes, though a theater will 
be included in it according to present plans. 
The purchaser was Philip Lewisohn and 
the price paid between $300,000 and 
$400,000, 


The present building is five stories high 
and was erected in 1895 by the late Alfred 
(. Clark as a home for the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, of which he was a member. 
lhe offices of the club will have to be 
moved at once, but the members have not 
yet decided upon their new home. The 
club was founded in 1866 by Joseph Mosen- 
thal, a violinist, and its concerts have long 
heen leading events in the city’s musical 
life. 

Mendelssohn Hall has undoubtedly been 
more widely known to recitalists and 
givers of small concerts than any other 
similar building in the country. It is prob- 
able that the concerts regularly given there 
will be transferred next season to the new 
auditorium being built by the Aeolian Com- 
pany, to the concert rooms in Carnegie 
Hall and to the halls in several of the 
leading hotels. 


CHORAL SOCIETIES SUFFER 


Francis Rogers Believes Prima Donnas 
and Phonographs Are the Cause 


“It is small wonder,” says Francis Rog 
ers, “that, between the boom in operatic 
stock and the boom in phonographs, the 
prima donna reigns supreme in the kingdom 
of song to-day. 

The choral societies, which used to be 
numerous and well-to-do all through the 
older parts of the country, lead, where they 
still exist, only a precarious existence, eked 
out often enough by the assistance of those 
same prima donnas. Were it not for the 
perennial drawing power of the ‘Messiah’ 
they would likely enough disappear alto- 
gether. 

“The occasional performances of opera 
in concert form, with operatic soloists, is 
only an attempt, usually futile, to pump 
oxygen into a much debilitated” body. 
Choral singing may still be fun for the 
singers themselves, but to those that listen 
it provides nowadays about the dullest sort 
of listening.” 


MARRIAGE OF MUSICIANS 


Victoria Kneisel Weds ’Cellist of Her 
Father’s Quartet 

Victoria Kneisel, daughter of Mr. and 

Mrs. Franz Kneisel, was married Tuesday 

afternoon, May 30, to Willem Willeke, 


cellist of the famous Kneisel Quartet, of 


which her father is founder and head. The 
eremony was performed at the home of 
the parents of the bride, No. 327 West 
Eighty-fourth street, New York, by the 
Rev. Charles Douglas, of Wisconsin, ar 

d friend of Mr. Kneisel. The couple 


sailed on Wednesday for an extended trip 


Mr. Willeke has been ’cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet for four years. His bride 
is a pianist, and the couple started playing 
duets soon after their first meeting, with 
the romantic result now announced. Mr. 
Willeke is a native f Holland, born in 
1879, and was an instructor at the Dussel- 
dorf Conservatory at the age of eighteen. 
From 1903 to 1907 he was the ‘cello soloist 
at the Imperial Opera in Vienna. 
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MARY GARDEN ENJOYING SCENIC WONDERS IN COLORADO’S PARK OF THE RED ROCKS 








Miss Garden, seated on the platform of the open-air theater in the Park of the Red Rocks, near Denver, where she sang to test the acoustics of the place. Accompany- 


ing her are Arturo Tibaldi, her violinist; Howard Brockway, pianist, and Mr. Chauncey, her personal representative. 


tedious labor of the ascent of Creation Rock by riding part of the distance on a sober mountain steed. On the right: ) 
Denver, former editor of the “Cosmopolitan” magazine, at whose invitation the prima donna visited the Park of the Red Rocks, and sang in the open air theater 


among the crags 


In the center: 
Miss Garden with John Brisben Walker, of 


Miss Garden breaking the 











TOO MUCH PIANO TECHNIC FOR 
THE VIOLIN, SAYS MISS PARLOW. 


That Is the Way Living Composers Are Writing for the King of 
Stringed Instruments, Contends Artist Who Has Just Com- 
pleted Remarkable Tour Here 
She Finds, ‘‘ Takes Best’? with American Audiences. 


Tschaikowsky’s Concerto, 








To attain success in this age of the 
hypercritical, to make an impression with 
West, 


forth admiration on all sides from press 


audiences from East to calling 


and public is an achievement that an artist 


may well be proud of; and when the sea 


son is over, to look back on triumphs, con- 
quests and ovations must indeed be gratify- 
ing 

Kathleen Parlow, the young Canadian 
violinist has, on her first American tour, 
which she closed on Friday, May 26, es- 
tablished a reputation which stands as one 
of the most extraordinary in the music 
chronicle of the last decade. Sensational 
reports of her European successes, which 
were signal and many, were not used as 
advance material to insure her success; on 
the contrary, comparatively little was 
written about her prior to her arrival in 
this country last November. From _ her 
début which she made with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra playing the Tschai 


kowsky concerto, she revealed those quali 


ties which go to make an artist of the 
rst rank She has since played no less 
than eighty-nine concerts, throughout the 
States and Canada and has met wit! I 
whelming success at her every appearanc: 
With these things in mind, | sought t 
\liss Parl w a tew days before her return 
to Europ [I found her seated in_ her 
apartments, sur! ire 
and music, ready tor a well-deserved Sum 
' ers rest 
\lodest Oo } r ¢ nn 
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Parlow continued: “If that isn’t melody 
| have surely never heard any.” Our con- 
versation remained on Brahms, and it was 
the meeting of two Brahms enthusiasts. 
“With Brahms,” said she, “one can only 
admire him intensely as I do, or not like 
him at all and that chiefly through not 
understanding him. He is so great to me, 
so individual; so different from every other 
composer, that I find the highest enjoyment 
in his works,—all of them.” 

We were dwelling on chamber music and 
so I learned that she will not only be heard 
in recital and solo work next season, but 
will give three sonata recitals wit’) Ernesto 
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Kathleen Parlow and Her Teddy Bears, 
Photographed Just Before She Sailed 
for Europe 
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season and with whom I shall play? I 
shall make the entire Fall trip with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, beginning on 
Nov. 28 in Worcester, playing twite in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing 
ton, twice in New York, Brooklyn, Cam- 
bridge and another city, the name of which 
[ can not recollect at this moment. It will 
be pretty hard work, as I play in Philadel 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, New York 
and Brooklyn on five successive days, but 
| hope to be able to master it.” 

During our conversation Miss Parlow 
narrated an incident (I should say acci- 
dent) which occurred on the Canadian 
tour. 

“We were going to a concert at Moose 
Jaw in a sleigh, my mother, a friend, my 
accompanist and myself. We had a team 
of horses, one of which it appeared later 
was an unbroken bronco. As there was no 
room for the regular driver, our friend 
drove. All was well, until we were com- 
pelled to turn out to make room for a pass- 
ing vehicle. The horses suddenly became 
excited, the snow being quite heavy and 
before we had realized what was happen- 
ing the horses had run away. My mother 
and our friend were both thrown out, but 
my accompanist and myself sat still, till 
it seemed best to jump. We did and land- 
ed headlong in the snow without sustaining 
any serious injuries. We were rather 
shaken up, I assure you. Do you want to 
know what I did that evening? I played 
the Mendelssohn concerto!” 

Snow, sleighs and the North brought us 
to talk of Scandinavia and its music. She 
has played all over the peninsula and knows 
the people and admires their artistic talent. 
Of Sibelius and his concerto she speaks 
with much praise. 
able, especially in his ( 
ing to the piano on which were large 
»f music, she brought out some _ shorter 
ompositions by Tor Aulin and Halvorsen, 
which proved to be extremely interesting. 
lie plays them a great deal and has intro 


Grieg she finds agree 
Minor sonata; go 


he aps 


duced a concerto bv the latter 

“[ have just received the new Bruch 
Conzert Sttick’ and it seems to be a most 
ittractive work It has but tw move 
ments [ am sorry t it ends with th 
slow movement. tor it is so unlike other 
oncertos in this respect and does not seem 

mplete. I love his first concerto, the one 
in G Minor which I play a great deal and 
the one 1) Minor too, with its pensive 
rst movement.” 

| asked about Sir Edward Elears new 
ncerto and learned that it was being con 
templated. “There is much of great musi 
al value in it and I want to play it Mr 
Kreisler, whom I think so highly f, has 


had such success with it in Lon 
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“American music? I must admit that | 
have not heard enough as yet. What | 
have heard has been very good, MacDowell, 
of course, above all. But the American 
composers have not done enough for the 
violin, as far as | have been able to ascer- 
tain. | have at present a concerto, two 
sonatas, one of which pleases me _ very 
much, and some shorter pieces by men 
who are in the front rank, | believe, and | 
shall go over a great many more American 
compositions this Summer. I shall play 
whatever merits a performance and should 
be very happy should I find a big work 
with orchestra among them. I find two 
faults with living composers, not especially 
with Americans; first of all, so many 
write piano technic for the violin, through 
the fact that they have studied the range 
and some characteristics of the instruments 
in their study of orchestration but have 
never played the instrument, and second, 
the tendency to write as difficult music as 
possible, that is, from the standpoint of 
technic. This is truly unfortunate, for ar 
tists would give many works a hearing, 
works I mean that they are not sure of 
the merits of, if these very works were 
not so difficult and did not require so much 
time for preparation, for you must know 
that an artist’s time is limited. 

“T am very fond of American negro 
melodies and find in them some of the 
most beautiful bits in folk song. They are 
so wonderfully expressive in their melan- 
choly strain, which gives them a_ beauty 
similar to the Russian.” 

\Mliss Parlow expressed a regret that no 
\merican composer had yet used these 
melodies in a work for violin with orches 
tra, but I assured her that | knew a com 
poser who was not only using them, but 


who was writing a “Rhapsody on Amer! 
can Negro themes” for solo violin with 
orchestra and who was inscribing the work 
to none other than herself. She was de 
lighted with this and expressed the hop 


that the composer was not making it t 


difficult When I told her that he had 
played the iolin and had gone so tar in 
the study of it as to play, or attempt t 
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Interesting and Antique 





MANY MUSICAL TREASURES IN 
NEW YORK’S NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Two Rooms Devoted to the Literature of This Art Stored with 
Volumes—The Famous 
Collection—American Composition Represented 





Drexel 








N the course of his wanderings througn 

the halls of New York's 
dollar Public 
will probably 


marble 


magnificent new ten million 


Library the average person 


nd little in the outward appearance of 
rooms Nos. 323 and 324 to encourage a 
close inspection of their contents. They 


are located on one of the small side corri- 
dors to the northern end of the building, 
three flights up, at some distance from the 




















Bust of Joseph W. Drexel, Whose Col- 
lection of Rare Musical Books Forms 
an Important Feature of the Music 
Department 





main staircase The first is about 15 feet 
in length and something less than half of 


that in width The second is much 


reading tables of Circassian walnut. eaci 
surmounted by two bronze electric lamps 
with green shades, occupy most of the re 
mainder of the floor obviate 
noise a thick matting of carpets the 
ground. The book shelves cover the walls 
trom floor to ceiling and in a remote cor 


space. Lo 
cork 


ner 1s a sort of wire-enclosed elevator 
upon which other books can be sent up 
trom below. Four tasteful, though not 


over-ornate, bronze ring chandeliers hang 
by chains from the ceiling 

While a rather severe simplicity marks 
the appearance of the place, there is not 
wanting an atmosphere of cheerfulness 

















Yet one’s first impression upon entering is 
one of surprise that so vast a quantity of 
material should be stored away 1n so little 


Pp] 


space. The visitor's sense of proportion 

is furthermore perturbed by the contrast journals and periouicals of the day in 
which the relatively small size of these Inglish, German, French and Italian. It 
rooms affords with the heroic dimensions js to the back numbers of these latter that 
of the halls and vestibules which he has the second room (No. 324) is exlusively 
traversed since entering the building devoted. i 
Nevertheless, the collection of music, 1f Noteworthy among the rare theoretical 
not altogether equal to those in the libraries treatises on music are the writings of 
of Boston and Washington in point of \ristoxenus, Boethius, Cassiodorus, Ku 
magnitude and comprehensiveness, _ still clid, Galilei, Quintilian, Bononcini (the 
ranks as one of the greatest in the country rival of Handel ). Descartes, Andreas 


Scores and theoretical works of great value ( Irnithoparcus, and 


\rtusi. The latter is 


“Imperfecti ms of \lod 


written in 
century 


the early 
and in 


graphs Used |! Courtes f H. Godfrey Turn 


View of Music Reading Room, Taken on the Day of the Public Opening 


Ferrabosco Figliulo, Luca Marengo, Anerio, 
Gabrieli, Pallavicini. 


The extensiveness of the Library’s musi- 
cal possessions may be judged from the 
fact that the Drexel collection alone con 
tains 1,536 historic, biographic, theoretic, 


critical and satirical works occupying 2,245 
volumes. Ine languages represented are 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Hollandish, Latin and Greek. 

lhe musical department is presided over 
by Edward Silsky and Mrs. Joachim An 
derson. Mr. Silsky, who was born in Riga 
and who took a legal degree at the Univer- 








and rarity are to be met with in rank represented bv his 
abundance ern Music,” a work 

A conspicuous object which strikes the part of the seventeenth 
eye as one enters the larger of the two 
rooms is a marble bust of the late Joseph 


W. Drexel, of Philadelphia Its presence 


may be ascribed to the tact that that por 
tion of the walls between the gallery and 
the ceiling is occupied exclusively by the 


collection which Mr. Drexel in 1888 pre 
sented to the Lenox Library This great 
collection is divided into four parts. The 


first comprises books, treatises, pamphlets, 


brochures, ete., upon all forms of musi¢al 
art and = science The second, of auto 
graphs of famous composers and other 
musicians of eminence. The third is an 


interesting and extensive collection’ of 
lithographs and plates containing portraits 
of the greatest The fourth 1s 
a library of practical music for opera, con 
cert hall and church lifty cases of sheet 
music belonging to latter division are 
to be found at the end of the gal 
lery. 
(one 
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amined only 
the directors \nother item ot 
interest to the musical archzologist is a 
set of antiphones and graduales in fifteenth 


New York Public Library. 











The Drexel 

















General View of Music Room in the 


smaller, less pretentious in appearance and xe 
is not open to the general public. It is in and sixteenth century notation made by Building 
these two apartments that the musical monks. hel he galler ntain : spired by the unheard of boldness of the © sity of Dortmund, has for the past eight 
treasures of the great institution are as The she — 2 his — 5 otf won _ a composer Monteverdi, who had _ dared years distinguished himself by his work as 
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e walls regulate tl spheric condi eraphies of the masters, volumes on har tions; sacred music; operas im full orch S- professional musician iT. ilsky 18 a pian 
the walls regulate the atmosphe | tral and in piano and vocal scores; full ist of ability. Mrs. Anderson is the widow 
orchestral and piano scores ot symphonies, it the late Joachim Anderson, the distin 
5 Se oncertos, overtures, suites: chambe r music; guished Danish compose! and conductor, 
ae songs; and piano compositions tor two, vhose work was highly praised by Von 
four, six and eight hands crowd the Bulow and who earned the name of the 
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GATTI 1S PLEASED 
WITH NEW BARITONE 


Herr Weil, Now of Stuttgart Opeta, 
Strong in Wagnerian 
Roles 


Bertin, May 27.—Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
the Metropolitan Opera House director, is 
well pleased with the work of his new 
baritone, Herr Weil, of the Royal Opera 
at Stuttgart, who is to join the company 
next season. Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Alfred 
Hertz have just heard Herr Weil and they 
are convinced that he will create a sensa- 
tion in New York when he makes his début 
in Wagnerian roles. He is singing Hans 
Sachs in “Die Meistersinger” at Bayreuth 
this Summer. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is anxious to have 
Frieda Hempel sing in New York for a 
month at least next Winter, but she has 
not yet been able to obtain her release 
from her contract here. The director says 
that if she is able to go he will make a 
new production of Mozart's “Magic Flute,” 
as he has been deeply impressed with the 
3erlin Opera’s newly staged production of 
that opera. Miss Hempel has been defin- 
itely engaged for the Metropolitan for 
three years from October, 1912, and the 
“Magic Flute” production will be withheld 
until then unless she is able to get her re- 
lease for a few weeks the coming season. 

Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” is not to have 
a production at the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza says that Strauss’s terms 
have made it impossible. The Metropol- 
itan’s general manager has just completed 
a six days’ sojourn in Berlin and departed 
to-day. Geraldine Farrar is here for a 
few days and Herman Jadlowker has also 
joined the colony from the American oper- 
atic company. Lydia Lipkowska has left 
Berlin for Paris. 

Emmy Destinn has arranged to make 
two appearances at Kroll’s Summer The- 
ater in Berlin in August, coming here from 
London. With reference to Miss Destinn’s 
cae in the Supreme Court of Bohemia, in 
which a note of hers for $800 was declared 
void because it had been signed by her 
stage and not her real name, it has been 
explained that the singer did not repudiate 
the note for that reason herself (although 
the lawyers resorted to the technicality), 
but because it had been discounted after 
she had notified the holder that she would 
not meet it. The note had been given by 
her to accommodate a relative. 


Holmquist to Remain Abroad Next Year 


Cuicaco, May 29.—Gustaf Holmquist, the 
Chicago basso, who went abroad over a 
year ago with the Scandinavian Singing So- 
ciety. sends ample evidence that his concert 
engagements since that time on the Conti- 
nent have been very successful. He has 
been very industrious studying and enlarg- 
ing his répertoire with distinguished mas- 
ters, and will probably remain abroad an- 
other year. le a 


Western Offices for Marc Lagen 


Marc Lagen, the concert manager, has 
recently completed arrangements to estab- 
lish Western offices in his interests, one of 
which will be located in Chicago and the 
other at Portland, Ore. Both these offices 
will book the Lagen artists exclusively. 


Mr. Lagen will start on a booking tour 
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the second week in June and will be on the 
road for five or six weeks. On August I 
he will sail for Europe to complete nego- 
tiations with several European artists 
whom he will bring to America next 
Spring. 


PLEASING VIOLIN RECITAL 
Applause of New York Audience for 
Caroline Powers, Pupil of Kriens 
Caroline Powers, violinist, a pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, was heard on Saturday 
afternoon, May 27, in recital, at the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York. The concert hall 











Caroline Powers, who gave a New York 
recital last week 


was crowded and many were compelled to 
sit and stand in reception rooms and par- 
lors adjoining the hall. The program was 
as follows: 

Méditation from ‘*Thais,”’ Massenet; Polonaise 
de Concert, Mlynarski; “Vision,” “Le Soir,’ “La 
Lettre d’adieu,’’ Kriens; violin concerto (E minor), 
Mendelssohn; “Little Grey Dove,” Saar; “Mam 
my’s Song,” Ware; “La belle du Roi,’’ Holmes; 
“Sons du Soir,’ (from suite “En Hollande’’) 
**Sérénade Melancolique,” ‘“‘Mazurka  Hbollan- 
daise,” Kriens; “ ‘Souvenir de Campagne,”’ “‘Aban- 
don,” “Berceuse,”’ “Sérénade,”’ Gedard. 

Miss Powers exhibited rare talents as a 
performer. Her principal achievement was 
the Mendelssohn Concerto, in which she 
scored an emphatic success. Style in violin 
playing is rare, but Miss Powers showed 
throughout the concerto that she _ has 
profited in this direction from her studies 
under Mr. Kriens. Her tone was fine and 
round in the Andante, and in the last 
movement her staccato bowing was exem- 
plary. In Mr. Kriens’s compositions, -all 
of which contain true musical ideas, she 
was also received with vreat applause and 
heightened the impression which she cre- 
ated in the concerto. 

Edith ¢ hapmz in-Goold sang Mr. Kriens’ S 
songs, displ. ying a beautiful soprano voice 
and fine interpretative powers. In _ her 
second group she was likewise successful 
and was received with great enthusiasm. 

As a closing number Mr. Kriens, who 
throughout the recital presided at the piano 
in excellent style, assisted his pupil in a 
performance of four of Godard’s beautiful 
“Duettini,” a set of compositions that have 
not been heard publicly since Ysaye played 
them here a number of years ago with one 
of his pupils. They were original in 
scheme, and were applauded to the echo. 





HOFFMANN’S TALES IN ENGLISH 


Sheehan and His Company Sing Offen- 
bach Opera in St. Louis 


St. Lours, May 26.—The third week of 
the Sheehan Opera Company engagement 
here was characterized by a very accept 
able production of Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” the English version of which 
was written by Charles Swickard, the bari- 
tone of the company. Mr. Sheehan sang 
the part of Hoffmann with much fervor 
and dramatic power. The Nicklausse of 
Miss De Sellem was satisfying, although 
not up to the parts previously sung by her 
The trying role of the doll Olympia fell to 
Harriet Case, who acquitted herself most 
excellently. The other important parts 
were taken by Grace Nelson, Francis Tvler 
and Charles Swickard, all of whom acted 
and sang in keeping with their former per- 
formances. The chorus work was very 
well done 

Ferrulo and his band, who have been 
pleasing large crowds at Delmar Garden, 
close their engagement to-night. Last 








THE CHOICE OF A SINGING TEACHER 


By JEANNE JOMELLI 











A! the end of every season I receive a 
bundle of letters reading generally as 
“T am not well satisfied with my 
singing teacher; I don’t think I improved 
much by following his methods; can you 
recommend a good teacher to me?” It 
goes without saying that in acknowledging 
those notes I merely refer my correspond- 
ents to the advertising columns of musical 
papers. There is something, however, 
which I have no time to write to every one 
of them personally, but which I cannot help 
expressing, for it is the result of many 
years’ observation. It is impossible to 
study singing without a teacher, but the 
only requisites we should look for in that 
teacher are that he or she should be an 
accomplished musician, an inveterate opera 
goer, and—honest. 

Methods? 1 had nine different teachers 
and they experimented on me with nine 
different methods. Then there was Mas- 
senet, who coached me for a year and who 
never had any method. 

No method will give you a voice unless 


follows: 


you have a voice. No method can tell you 
how to sing in tune. You will have to try 
unless your audience—that is, your teacher 
—tells you that you are no longer out of 
tune. Likewise you will have to keep on 
trying to emit tones properly until your 
teacher informs you that the tone just 
emitted was satisfactory. In order to 
criticize you properly your teacher must be 
familiar with every opera and with the in- 
terpretation of the leading parts by operatic 
stars. 

Finally, your teacher must be _ honest, 
must have the courage to criticize you, to 
set a strenuous pace for you to follow, to 
make you work hard. Whether you prac- 
tice your exercises on “a” or “e” or “o” 
matters very little, and if you are bidden 
to control your diaphragm, do it to oblige 
your teacher or let him believe you are do- 
ing it. He will never know the difference. 
A teacher is, in the last analysis, a eritical 
audience, a mere psychological fact, some- 
thing that spurs us on to do our best and 
warns us when we fall short of the mark. 





night they played the first time selections 
from “The Girl of the Golden West,” ar- 
ranged for band by Sig. Ferrulo himself. 
Sophie Brandt begins an engagement in 
“Princess Chic” on Monday night. 

Mrs. Franklin Knight gave a pupils’ re- 
cital this evening. The entire week has 
been filled with the graduating exercises 
and recitals of the various teachers. 

H. W. ¢ 


Allen Hinckley in Northampton 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., May 25.—The re- 
cital given by Allen C. Hinckley, basso of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, at the 
Academy of Music last evening for the 
benefit of the People’s Institute was at- 


tended by a large audience and a splendid 
reception was given the work of the young 
grand opera singer, who only a few years 
ago was a pupil in the Northampton High 
school. The ease and finish of the singing 
by Mr. Hinckley, and his fine presence and 
pleasing manner, added much to the effec- 
tiveness of the rich and powerful voice 
which has brought him fame. His pro- 
gram included compositions in Old Eng- 
lish, modern Italian and German and these 
American and English numbers: “Could | 
Forget, Arnold ; “I Bring My Roses,” Von 
Akn Carse; “A fterday,” Scott; “Yester- 
day,” Spross; “Thou Gazest on the Stars,” 
Speaks, and “Circe’s Garden,” Speaks. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was the accompan- 


ist. Ww, BL. 








. Stands in this day 
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VIENNESE WRITERS OF LIGHT OPERA WHO ARE CLOSING FIELD TO AMERICAN COMPOSERS 











Straus 
Straus Fall Lehar 
jacobson Reinhardt Buchbinder 
Bodanzky Englander 
Laszky Weinberger Landesberg 


HE cartoon reproduced herewith, which 
was published as a supplement with a 
well-known Viennese newspaper is of 
much interest to Americans just at this 
time, when the craze for the light Viennese 
operettas is at its height. While a number 
of these productions has been seen in this 
country and have met wtih much succcess, 
during the next season there will be almost 
an avalanche of these operettas. Every 
theatrical manager of any pretentions at 
all will produce at least one, and American 
composers are already wondering if the 
\merican market is to be closed entirely 
to American writers. 

Prominent in the cartoon is Ludwig 
Englander, the well-known Vienna com- 
poser who long made his home in this 
country and for many years wrote the fa- 
mous Casino successes when that theater 
was in its prime. During the past few 


years little has been heard of him, how- 
ever, until very recently, when news comes 
from abroad that he is back in Vienna, 
where his latest opera, “Vielliebechen,” has 
just been produced with much success. 
The opera is in three acts and the book 
by Rudolph O6esterreicher and Karl Lin- 
den. In English the title is “Philopene” 
and as such will be produced in this coun- 
try next season. While the piece is de- 
cidedly Viennese in construction the score 
is said to show the influence of Mr. Eng- 
lander’s long residence in America. One 
of the Vienna newspapers, in referring to 
the melodies, called them “Nigger tunes.” 

Other Viennese composers whose works 
will be seen in this country at an early 
date are Franz Lehar, whose “Count of 
Luxembourg” is now the talk of London, 
and which Fred Whitney will present in 
America early this Fall. 


Léon 


Willner 
Dérmann Ziehrer 
Lindau Granichstadten 
Stolz Schnitzer 


A. H. Woods, who has just returned 
from Europe, will also present one of Le- 
har’s recent works. It is “Gypsy Love,” 
which in Europe is looked upon as one 
of the greatest efforts and which is said 
to be particularly adapted for America. 
In fact, it was written with America in 
mind, as it was just at this time when his 
“Metry Widow” was scoring such triumphs 
in this country. 

Henry W. Savage will also put on “Die 
Fiirstenkind,” another work by this famous 
writer, although no definite date has been 
announced for its American presentation. 

Leo Fall, whose “Dollar Princess” and 
“Girl in the Train” are already well known 
to Americans, will be represented by “The 
Jolly Peasant,” which will be put on by 
Werba & Luescher. 

Heinrich Reinhardt, whose “Spring 
Maid” scored such a wonderful success 


Wilhelm 


Stein 
Eysler 
Kalman 
Golz Brothers 


during the season, will have, in addition 
to four companies presenting that piece, at 
least one playing his recent foreign suc- 
cess, “The Sweet Girl.” Conrad Ziehrer is 
well known in this country in connection 
with “Mlle. Mischief” and his latest piece, 
“The Kiss Waltz,” which has just been 
produced by the Shuberts in Boston, is at- 
tracting large audiences at every perform- 
ance. 

Edmund Eysler, whose “Love Cure” at- 
tracted much favorable criticism in this 
country, will also have at least two Amer- 
ican production during the coming season. 

Oscar Straus, famous as the composer 
of “The Waltz Dream” and “The Choco- 
late Soldier,” is another composer whose 
works are in big demand among American 
managers, and his writings for a long term 
will be produced in this country by a prom- 
inent firm W. V. 





Marie White Longman’s Summer 

Cuicaco, May 29.—Mrs. Marie White 
Longman, contralto, whose notable appear- 
ance with the Apollo Club at the Audito- 
rium this season will be happily recalled, 
has been very busy of late preparing her 
repertoire for next season, when she ex- 
pects to again resume concert work, which 
was a feature of her activity a few seasons 
ago. On June 15 she will go across the 
lake to her beautiful bungalow at Lakeside, 
Mich., where she will spend the next few 


months. 1 ee 


Helen Waldo in Middle West 

Helen Waldo, of “child life in song” 
fame, and a concert and oratorio singer 
of note, is to make her third trip to the 
Middle West this month. She will fill a 
few engagements in that section of the 
country, but expects to make it a pleasure 
trip as well. That was her intention on 
her previous Western tour, but Manager 
Brown booked her so solidly as to pre- 
clude the possibility of anything except 
concerts. Last season was the most suc- 
cessful of Miss Waldo’s artistic career. 


Peabody Students Get Diplomas 


BALTIMORE, May 29.—The final exhibi- 
tion concert by advanced students of the 
Peabody Conservatory was given in the 
concert hall, Friday evening. The special 
features were Henselt’s Piano ( oncerto, 
second and third movements, played by 
Fredricka Perlman with Ernest Hutcheson 
at the second piano, and the Polonaise 
from “Mignon,” by Thomas, which was 
beautifully sung by Mrs. Mabel Garrison 
Siemonn, with Harold Randolph accom- 
panist. The other participants were Agnes 
Zimmisch, organist; Marie Hansen, Ray- 


mond-Wilson, Austin Conradi, pianists; 
Henry P. Veazie, Oscar H. Lehmann, 
Rachel Aldridge, Jeanne H. Woolford, 


Thomas Turner, John Thomas, singers; 
Samuel Sevely, Ethel Lee, ‘cellists; Harry 
Sokolove, Abe Badarack, Israel Dorman, 
Max Rosenstein, violinists. The Peabody 
piano diploma was officially conferred on 
Walter G. Charmbury and Austin Conradi, 
and the vocal diploma upon Mrs. Mabel 
Garrison Siemonn, soprano of the Associate 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ certifi- 


cates were received by Emma Bender, 


Helen V. Foster, Nellie Greenawalt, Mary 
V. Ward, Hortense Gundersheimer, Ruby 
McCollom, Christina Neugebauer and ElI- 
mer Vogts. These were all for piano. 
Abraham Goldfuss was presented with a 
violin for having made the greatest prog- 
ress.in violin study during the year. 
W. J. R. 


American Tour Planned for 


Jeanette Durno 


Another 


Jeanette Durno, pianist, will be heard in 
recitals and concerts in this country again 
next season. Miss Durno has had the dis- 
tinction of being soloist with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra more than any other 
pla! ist She has also played with nearly 
clubs in the 


1 


all the important 


Middle West 


musical 


Gerville-Réache Engaged by Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


Mme. Gerville -Réache, the contr ilto, has 
just been engaged by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra as soloist for the pair of concerts 


on March 29 and 39, I9gI2 


Maryland Organists Elect Officers 


BALTIMORE, May 29—The Maryland 
Chapter of the American Guild of Orgat- 
ists which was recently organized in Balti- 
more has elected the following officers: 
Dean, Harold Phillips, Peabody Conserv :- 
tory and St. Mary’s Episcopal Church; 
sub-dean, Dr. R. H. Peters, Emmanuel 
Episcopal Church; secretary, Frederick kh. 
Huber, St. Patrick’s Roman  Cathelic 
Church; treasurer, Howard R. Thatcher, 
Mount Vernon M. E. Church and Eutaw 
Place Temple; registrar, Clarence Bower- 
man, St. John’s Episcopal Church, Wave-- 
ly; librarian, John Pleasants, St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Episcopal Church; execu- 
tive committee, Charles F. Wilson, Joha 
Pleasants, R. H. Peters, Loraine Holloway, 
Charles Wilkinson, Edward  Breckner, 
Howard Thatcher, D. Merrick Scott, Fer 
dinand Linhardt; auditors, Robert Pau! 
and Frederick D. Weaver. Charles F. Wil 
son, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, was appointed to repre 
sent the Maryland Chapter at the annual 
dinner of the Guild in New York in June 

W. J. R. 
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MARY GARDEN WEEK 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Singer as Both Entertainer and 
Entertained— Composer 
Cadman’s Concert 


Los ANGELES, May 21.—This has been 
(\ngeles mu- 
three re- 


a Mary Garden week in Los 
sical matters. She announced 
citals, the last of which, for Saturday aft- 
ernoon, was canceled at the last moment. 
Miss Garden was also the guest of the 
Gamut Club at one of its unique functions, 
and with all deference to Mary 
the singer, it was Mary Garden, the woman, 


Garden, 


that the Gamuters—or Gay-mutts, just as 


you want to take it—surrendered their 


hearts to. 

The audiences that greeted her at the re- 
citals were representative of Los Angeles 
wealth and culture. While Manager 
Behymer possibly did not realize his ideal 
attendance or break his record, he brought 
before Los Angeles a singer who “pos- 
sesses the physical qualifications that please 
the eye, the intelligence that appeals to the 
understanding, and the dramatic tempera- 
ment that stirs the emotions,” as one local 
critic ably put it. Though not in her ele- 
ment on the concert stage, the singer made 
a great success with her audience and was 
warmly received. No little was added to 
the artistic effect of her concerts by How- 
ard Brockway and Arturo Tibaldi. Mr. 
Brockway’s accompaniments were perfec- 
tion and his compositions appealed strong- 
ly to the musician. 

At the Gamut Club dinner to Miss Gar- 
den there was too much of an impromptu 
program to repeat it all. Among the par- 
ticipants were W. J. Porter, Arthur Brock- 
way, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Fannie 
Olson of Chicago, Wilfred Lucas, Henry 
Balfour, Roland Paul, Morgan Jones, 
Charles F. Lummis and Charles IF. Edson. 
Miss Garden seemed to enjoy the Bohe- 
mian hospitality thus extended. 

The Dominant Club also entertained 
Miss Garden between concerts. The par- 
ticipants in the program offered were Mrs. 
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Marcus Kellerman, Emil Oberhoffer and Charles Hargreaves En Route 


A> told in Musicat AMERICA last week 

Marcus Kellerman, the bass baritone, 
is making a deep impression on the pres- 
ent tour of the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
Another soloist who is accompanying the 
orchestra and appearing at the numerous 


festivals given in association with local 
choruses is Charles Hargreaves, the tenor, 
who is being heard for the first time in 
many of the cities on the orchestra’s route. 
Conductor Emil Oberhoffer is shown in the 
center of the above snapshot. 





C. M. Wood, Gertrude Ross, Frieda 
Peycke, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Estelle Dreyfus 
and others. William J. Hubbard, dramatic 
critic, of Chicago, was also present. 
Messrs. Schoenefeld and Dupuy are pre- 
parine »rograms to be given by their re- 
spective vocal clubs in June. The Brahms 
quintet will also offer a closing program 
and June promises to be quite musical. 
Last Friday night, at the Gamut Club 
auditorium, Charles Wakefield Cadman, as- 
sisted by Gertrude Hassler, mezzo-so- 
prano, of Chicago; Harry Lott, baritone, 
and Leo Oehmler, violinist, gave a recital, 
largely of Mr. Cadman’s compositions. 
Mr. Cadman was the pianist and proved 


himself an artist as a player as well as 
composer. He is particularly interested in 
the transcription of the Indian composi- 
tions and a half dozen of these were of- 
fered on this program. Mr. Cadman also 
played several of the Indian airs on a na- 
tive flute, with verbal description of the 
peculiarities of Indian music. Mrs. Hassler 
shows a good appreciation of the intent of 
the composers she sings and Mr. Oehmler 
is the composer of many instructive 
pieces, two of which he offered on this 
program. Mr. Lott was heard in but one 
number, a duet with Mrs. Hassler. More 
from him would have been very welcome. 


W. F. G. 


TRIPLE BILL WELL 
GIVEN ON BOWERY 


New Grand Opera Company Per- 
forms “‘ Cavalleria,’’ ‘ Pagliacci’ 
and ‘‘ Dance of the Hours ”’ 


A triple bill consisting of Mascagni's 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the Ballet “Dance 
of the Hours” from “Gioconda” and Leon- 
cavallo’s “I Pagliacci” was the offering of 
the New Grand Opera Co. at the People’s 
Theater on Wednesday evening of last 
week and it was repeated at the Saturday 
matinee. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ is somewhat 
threadbare at this day, but the perform- 
ance was well managed and it gave Elena 
Kirmes as Santussa an excellent oppor 
tunity to display her talents as a dramatic 
soprano. The Misses Heyman and Hinz 
sang the parts of Lola and Mamma Lucia 
in acceptable manner, while Umberto San 
Carlo sang T7Turiddu with good effect, his 
best work being done in the “Siciliana.” 
Giustino Zara was the A/fio and was suc- 
cessful in the part. 

Of the performance of “Pagliacci,” a 
work infinitely superior to the Mascagni 
opera, much credit must be given to all the 
principals and to Josiah Zuro, whose con 
ducting throughout the afternoon was that 
of one who finds in operatic conducting 
the natural expression of his musical tal- 
ent. Mr. Zuro has a sense of rhythm, at- 
tack and release which is truly notable and 
the fire and enthusiasm of youth makes his 
conducting truly remarkable. 

Charlotte Lund sang the music of Nedda 
with much flexibility of voice and beauty 
of tone and scored heavily in the “Bala- 
tella.” The Prologue is, indeed, becoming 
hackneyed, but Giuseppe Pimazzoni made 
much of it and added excellent 
touches to the part through his fine his 
trionic talent. His voice is a rich baritone 
and his characterization of the part highly 
original, Pilade Senagra looked very 
much like Caruso and sang the Canio mu 
sic with fine voice and much emotion. The 
\rioso at the end of the first act brought 
much applause. Mr. Zara sang the Silvio 
music in good style. 


some 
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AMERICA: 


Dear MUSICAI 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni 
versity, like the late and greatly lamented 
Professor William James of Harvard, 1s, 
to my thinking, one of those rare com- 
binations of psychologist and human being 
which appear upon the earth from time to 
time for the general weal. It is not often, 
though, that two occur in the same gen- 
eration. I remember how absorbed I be- 
came in Dr. Hall’s great work on “Ado- 
lescence.” My appetite for his new book, 
“Educational Problems,” is whetted by a 
review which I| have seen of its chapter on 
the “Pedagogy of Music,” in a recent issue 
of the Springfield Republican. 

[ have been so long 
people who say vaguely 
great moral influence, without knowing 
what in the world they mean, that it 1s 
refreshing to see Dr. Hall strike right out 


and tired of 
music is a 


sick 


that 


and tell some of the things which music 
does. 

“Music,” he says, “limbers each faculty, 
loosens and softens all that is hard in the 
soul, stretches out each faculty to its full- 


est dimension.” He says that “through 
music we realize that we live and die with 
vastly more in us than we ever know or 
dream.” 


That last, by the way, sounds a bit Maet 
erlinckian, don’t you think? Dr. Hall, too, 
points out the vast fields of “racial expe 


rience” which music offers to us and which 
our individuality is too restricted to real- 
ize. This is particularly true. | don't 
know of any quicker way to get in touch 
with the spirit of a strange race than to 
listen to its music. Dr. Hall even 
far as to that this broadening ra 
cial musical experience brings us up to the 
point of prophecy of what man is to be in 
the future. He raises, too, an interesting 
point in regard to music and the recapit 
ulatory theory that the individual passes 
through stages of development correspond 
ing to the early history of the race, and 
the consequent theory that education should 
fit these stages. 


oO : SO 
voes ( 


Suggest 


If children represent the barbarian 
stages; if youth represents, let us say, the 
Greek period, with its awakening of the 


intellect; if middle life represents the pro 
saic dullness of the feudal and if full 
maturity represents the height of modern 
development, we have got quite a problem 


aves, 


before us to adapt proper music to man 
in his seven stages. | seem to have left 
out three of them, but you will allow the 
figure of speech—a mere Mephistophelian 


license. 
Now do you not see in this the justifica 


tion of our American Indian music devel 
opment? It is the natural and fitting music 
for the children of America. If the Indian 


composers would now cease in their efforts 
to impress the critics and turn their atten- 


tion to the children they would be making 
real headway toward the levelopment of 
the truest American humanity. The war- 
dance is the thing—for the kids 

Dr. Hall owns that the data of expert- 
ments in this direction of barbaric music 
and children are still unsatisfactory. I am 
afraid that his doubt in the matter is du 
to the wrong sort ot experimentation 
that the experimenters went afield for their 
barbaric music and did not get it from 
our “Indian” composers. It is natural 
suppose that only savage music developed 
gt). age 


Americans would be the proper kin 


tor American 

Phe \ uth or the nat I ¢ 
under the instruct t Ra nd Duncan 
re of the tunic tne ire Teet ind the 
enhar n 1 lu d's f 
gan ' nsisting ‘ saic pr 
pression I ns¢ tive rtns \ ild d I 
the middle age r é the maturer 
ones could be given De ssy and Strauss 
according to their preterence My working 
out of this idea ma t be lite in line 
with that f Dr t | end 
these thoughts t his nsideration 


\leanwhile. as he says, “till then, 


rapport between ontogeny and phylogeny 
must be left in abeyance.” 

Well, I see that Magistrate House, who, 
| told you last week, said that if he had 
his way he would banish all pianos in New 
York, has, at least, his does 
not alarm me as a dangerous steep toward 


stopped one 


the elimination of the piano in this sown, 
as it was merely done at the urgent suit 
of a man whose son, being very ill, was 


made worse by what was presumably some 
very bad playing. 

You will remember that last week I gave 
you a dissertation on the evil effects made 
upon the tissues of the soul by bad music, 
suggested by Bernard Shaw’s comparison 
of bad music and bad liquor. In the later 
developments of the Magistrate House case 
the Magistrate said: “I was dangerously 
ill three years ago and lived near the sub 
way. he noise from that did not worry 
me, but the instant a note was struck on 
the piano | became fairly crazed.” 


This reminds me a little of the remark 
of Mr. Dooley in telling about his hearing 
a Kichard Strauss tone poem. “At last we 
came out avy th’ hall,” he said, “into the 


comparative quiet of the illevated railway.” 


\ friend of mine, a very alert fellow, 


who keeps track of all that is going on 


and all that is being said and done in the 
musical world, had this to say to me in a 
recent letter: 

In Krehbiel’s Introduction to Coerne’s 
“Evolution 1 Modern Orchestration” is 
something that may be worth your notice 
He says: “The art of composition has 
reached ft it degree ot technical pertec 
tion, or high virtuosity, which in the his 
tory of all arts introduces a decay of true 
creativeness.”’ My own impression 1s that 
in the history of music this has meant 
a new tack, and the transfer of musical 
leadership to a new nation. But have not 
the “Old Guard” been cursing American 
composers for the lack of just this virtu 


Rather an astute observation, don’t you 
think? But isn’t it grand how the dean 
of the critics, with a wave of his ample 
hand, thus destroys all hope and possibility 


of America becoming a great creative na 


tion in music! It is a sort of paraphrase 
of “Macheth”—Europe hath murdered mu 
sic, and therefore America shall make mu 
sic no more! It is very heroic to dwell in 
the great past, to keep one’s eye turned back 
upon its*outspread and towering glories, and 
to bear pityingly and compassionately with 
the degenerate present, l, however, make 
no pretense of being thus heroic, finding it 
rather more conducive to pleasure, 
fellowship and intellectual expansion, to 
spend my time with the fellows whom the 
coming generations will look 
the masters of the past. I have 


oO | 
VY OOF 


back to as 
an inside 


line on who these are, so you may be sure 
| do not waste my time with tyros and 
pretenders, 
e 4 
\llow me to take enough space in my let 
ter to you, dear Musica AMERICA, to re- 
quest that the presumably beautiful lady 


from Paris saying that if | 


who wrote me 
was a lady she would ask me to marry 
her but that she cannot because she is a 


lady herself, will kindly refrain from send 
ing me her name, address, or photograph. 
rejoicing in my idealization of her 
and should hate to have it brought to earth 
by any one of the many unfortunate things 
which might happen should this experience 


alll 


pass out of the ideal plane \s it is, my 
imagination is fired, and I am likely to ac 
omplish a real work of genius as the re- 
sult, if the lady will continue to remain in 
the “Misty mid-region of Wier.” 

Thomas Hardy says, on page 147 of “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes” “Rapture is often 
cooled by contact with its cause, especially 
if under awkward conditions.” Suppose, 
for example, that I should call upon the 
lady (which I would, of course, do, 1f | 
had her name and address) and should find 
her engaged in making hash, or cleaning 
out the kitchen stove. It would be all up 
with that symphony 

Then, as to marriage, I believe that we 
are told that above there 1s no marrying 
or giving in marriage Forget not, then, 
the mystic revelatio1 f the Kabbala, “As 
above so below 

Then, women’s la rf e for usi 
5 th discouraging and deplorable and 
eads often greater disillusionmet that 
t mere disap] te sense of s t I] 
frida Swan rt seated it the plal 
bathed in war plight, comes before us 
Sa ve Visio! f sic incarnat But 
atet when She | is | ke a I re 
veen music and ¢ 1gs—well, rol 
1 ré en er the S vii = rot 
ld Ice f the earrings t yn 

; Tle ‘ the S ] 
ents il \ S hit re, \ 
ed sa t 2 \ Pair of 

Blue | es t 1s extra inary | \ a 

\ en have tr honest e of 1s ~ 
in ¢ and n ‘ i eans, even leaving 
it those wl ave ing im the Phe 

t like it ts access es | have 
eve net a woman wl es mus is do 
Cl ! doze en | know 


criticism, how ever, 
There one 


musical 
to old Missourt. 


lor 


commend 


genuine 
me 


Do not let what | have said give you the 
impression that I consider that women are 


incapable of a genuine love of music in linds not the crudeness and hurry of the 
the abstract. It may be that the unknown West, the anemic and hyper-sophisticated 


Parisienne is herself a glorious exception critical attitude of the East, but, rather, a 


to the Hardyan postulate. At all events, | genial, kindly and leisurely state of mind 
will give her the benefit of the doubt, so conducive to an agreeable and appealing 
long as she will refrain from disclosing critical style. Thus the lLloward (Mo.) 
her identity. ( ourant says that: 
x * x © = , 1¢ 

_The Deseret I vening News of Salt Lak Phecwrigg ee apne Res Rye Roy 
City intorms us that “there 1s quite a rhe Swan Opera House was crowded and 
clever lot of musicians at the State prison, Boone’s rake-off was sufficient to make him 
more, perhaps, than ever before—pianists, nouns ee ere Oe Pee 
organists, violinists, mandolin, banjo and some ao 1 han book aver eines the. carts 
guitar players.” : "80s. The Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody was 

Some of these, it appears, are graduates pay i chess = ae ee 
of the Philadelphia and Cincinnati Con steams The old reliable “Marsh 
servatories of Music, although the present field Tornado” was the is usual, exce] 
job of these musicians is scarcely a rec me per Eo “cher gS aca His ‘imita 

" ‘ ° tions were the same as they were twenty 

ommendation for these institutions. What five years as g, the side-whiskered 
interested me in the item, however, was colored manager with the soft insinuating 
that, as we are told, “there are also several 1 — aioht re a eg : A ro pe ne punntgg ym 
good song writers at the prison whose po both Boor ‘- in 1 me "Bath are euch 
etic productions are of a good order of fatter than they were the first time they 
merit These musicians are a great help toured Kansa Boone wears . 
in the various religious meetings, where abesian ie “i Se ee ee 
they are ever ready to offer their services.” 
(Note to the compositor: Please allow The mellow literary style of this criti- 
that “is” to remain in the first quotation ,¢ism comes before me in a_ particularly 
above. ) pleasant manner in the midst of this town’s 

I do not care to enter again into a de lite. | would write that way myself were 
tailed discussion of music and crime, hav- it mot that your cruel managing editor 
ing pretty thoroughly exhausted that sub would, | am sure, cut it and inform me 
ject at an earlier period. Musing, how- that this is a busy and practical world and 
ever, for a moment on the above circum that there is no space for the indulgence 
stance, it occurred to me that just as im of such literary ideals, 
prisoned birds sing more beautifully out he * 
of their longing for freedom, so, also, per 
haps, do jail birds do the same. Does it Ilere is a Beelzebub’s Brevity or two for 
not occur to you, with this in view, that you, 
it would be a good idea to have a lot of \ friend asks me, “How about calling a 
our Opera singers caught and put in jail: bad Chopin player who pounds, a Chopin 
lf this can’t be done for lack of a sufficient hauer?” That is all right so long as he 
crime on their part, that is, crime in the pounds philosophically, and one is able to 
eyes of the law—bad singing alone being discern a little reason in his madness. 
considered an insutticient cause for inear lhe same friend asks: “What is worse 
ceration—I will agree to provide the than the Brahms Concerto?” The answer 
temptation and the fall if you will see to is, “The Brahms double-concerto.” The 
it that the ends of the law are carried out question ought to be, “What is twice as 
\ little team work of this kind on our part bad, etc.” 
would greatly help the operatic situation No, friends, the balalaika is not an in 

: 2 strument of Baal. 

lhe kind person who sent me the above lt has just occurred to me that Dukas 
clipping sent with it another from a Seattle is the Mendelssohn of the ultra-modern. 
paper, not mentioned, which tells of the No, Luey, “a bolond,” the new opera 
orchestra being heard to good advantag« composed by Bela Szabados, does not mean 
in “Wagner's impressive overture, ‘Lohen ‘a blond,” Your 
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SHERWOOD SCHOOL 


grin Tantasie. ” 


NEW HEAD OF THE 


Georgia Kober Selected by Her 
Associates to Succeed Late 
W. H. Sherwood 





Cuicaco, Mav 29 lhe Sherwood Musi 
School, founded by the late William H 
Sherwood, had a directors’ meeting last 


week and elected as officers Georgia Kober 
as president and Walter Keller as director. 
lhe directors recently signed a long lease 
for their beautiful quarters in the Fine 
\rts Building, which means a perpetuation 
of this admirable institution that has served 

















so long and so successfully in the educa 
tional way. WilSS Kober has injected new 
life into the institution and has canceled 
all of her Chautauqua engagements, which 
usually engross her Summer, in order to 
take personal charge of the piano depart 
ment. Walter Keller has also closed his 
outside engagements in order to give the. 
school for the present his closest attention 
Miss Kober has nominated as her asso 
lates in the piano department Mable Web 
ster (Jsmer, \manda Ma Donald, Lucy 
Seator, Mary Tris, Elizabeth Keller and 
Ithel Marley. The vocal department will 3 
we led by Willi . Willett and fur Georgia Kober, New President of the 
e neaded Dy iam : Li¢ ant . . 
ther embrace John Rankl, Lorena Beres- Sherwood Music School of Chicago 
ford, Hildred Hanson, J. D. Swagerty, 
Marv McFie, Bertha Rusnar, Madeline St igh schoo Grace Grove will be the vo 
Clair Blachl Louise Blanche Bartley and al coach: Walter Keller, a master in his 
Bernhard Listemann, the famous violin vir irt, will | hare f the rgan depart 
tuoso The public school music depart nent, and i sociation wit elizabeth 
ment will be in chares f William \pmado Keller wi ( ! Interpoint an MIposi 
the well-known instructor in the Chicago tion 
In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few words, 
not being obliged to ft w a librett “OPERA STORIES”—new edi 
tion ‘st out yntains the Stories of 132 Operas, including “KOI N 
IGSKINDER.” “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” “N ATOMA,” 
“HABANERA,” “THE SACRIFICE,” “TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price cents) is but little more than the cost 
f one libretto of one opera : 
“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 
Singers. ; ’ 
Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 
you have not had time to attend the pera it will give such an insight 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 
that way. 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money orderorcurreacy 


HENRY L. MASON 
188 BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON 
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STUDENT RECITALS FILL 
CINCINNATI’S CALENDAR 


Conservatory of Music Brings Forth 
Much Promising Talent Among 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


CINCINNATI, May 27.—Excepting for the 
organ recital by Lemare at the Walnut 
Hills Christian Science Church on Tues- 
day evening, the last week has been given 
over entirely to student affairs. Hans 
Richard presented his pupil, Alma Betscher, 
in a notable graduation recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music Monday 
evening. Her recital was of exceptional 
proportions, including, for the greater part, 
large piano works rarely to be found on 
student programs. Miss  Betscher pos- 
sesses the basic qualities of a fine pianist, 
and whether in the intricate Bach-d’Albert 
Passacaglia and Fugue, the Paganini Vari- 
ations of Brahms, bristling with difficulties, 
the Schumann Carnival or the brilliant F 
Minor Concerto of Scharwenka, she was 
equally at her ease. 

Wednesday evening, at the Conservatory, 
was devoted to a song recital by Lafrances 
Wilson, pupil of John A. Hoffmann. Miss 
Wilson’s program was a taxing one, em- 
bracing arias from “Elijah,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Tannhauser,” a group of 
four Schumann Songs and some novelty 
ballads by Bernard Sturm and Cyril Scott. 
Her large soprano voice, dramatic power 
and excellent understanding of the various 
schools represented on her program won 
her much well merited applause. She was 
most ably assisted by Nelle Sasom, a highly 
gifted young pianist, pupil of Theodor 
Bohlmann, whose playing of the Staccato 
Etude of Rubinstein and Chopin Scherzo, 
op. 20, No. 1, indicated unusual talent. 

A song recital which attracted a large 
audience to the Conservatory was given 
Thursday evening by Marion Belle Block- 
som, pupil of Clara Baur. Miss Block- 
som’s charming lyric soprano voice has 
been well known for several years, but 
never has she been heard to as excellent 
advantage as in this concert. The program 
was varied by groups of solos by Helen 
Portune, violinist, pupil of Pier Adolfo 
Tirindelli. Miss Portune is familiar to 
audiences through her appearances as so- 
loist with the Conservatory Orchestra and 
renewed her past successes in her beautiful 
playing on this occasion. 

A fine exhibition of the work which 
Cosby Dansby has been accomplishing with 


her class at the Conservatory was given 10 
recital Saturday evening when she pre- 
sented four pupils. Perfection of detail, 
clearness and_ splendidly guided talent 
marked the playing of the participants, Ju- 
lie Galvin, Caroline Carothers, Lucile 
Saurer and Hilda Wurzelbacher. 

The Conservatory Choir of Women’s 
Voices celebrated Ascension Day Thursday 
afternoon by giving Three Motets by Men- 
delssohn, op. 39, in a most beautiful » an- 
ner. The choir, which is under the di- 
rection of Harold Becket Gibbs, contains 
excellent material and showed fine trainirg 
Edwin Ideler played a group of \ioiin 
solos with organ accompaniment. 

Winifred Burston and Pauline Adanis, 
of the Conservatory, presented some uf 
their pupils in an excellently rendered pro 
gram Friday afternoon. The following 
took part. May Green, Dorothy Hart, Mar- 
garet Koplinger, Elizabeth Burris, Worth- 
ington Harry, Margaret Keith, Mary 
Augur, Grace Wood, Jean Guckenberger, 
Frank Schmidt, Virginia Orr, Florence 


Spangenberg, Alice Curran, Elizabeth 
Hewett, Adelaide Hewett and Elsa 
Hunsche. P. os. 3 





Baltimore Woman’s Chorus in Concert 

BALTIMORE, May 29.—The Woman’s Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, Joseph Pache, conductor, 
gave a successful concert at Lehmann’s 
Hall Tuesdav evening. The soloists were 
Mrs. Walter Billingslea, soprano, and Else 
Busch, pianist. Mrs. Billingslea sang four 
songs composed by Mr. Pache entitled “On 
the Shore,’ “Soll ich denn sterben,” “O 
Rest Thy Cheek,” and “Hatt’es nimmer- 
gedacht.” She had a very hearty recep- 
tion. Mr. Pache accompanied. Miss Busch 
played a group of Chopin numbers artisti- 


cally. The choral works, which were beau- 
tifully sung, included W. Graf Pfeil’s 
“Spring Night,” Horatio Parker's “In 


May,” two selections by N. W. Gade, Wag- 
ner’s “Spinning Chorus” and scene from 
“Roberto el Diavolo,” by Meyerbeer. 
Ethel Wilson was an able accompanist. 
lhe officers of the Woman’s Philharmonic 
Chorus are: Mrs. Charles .:orton, presi- 
dent: Margaret E. Dulaney, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Charles T. Crane, treasurer; Mrs. 
Walter Billingslea, secretary; Amelia Ker- 
ner, librarian. W. J. R. 





Mrs. Dorothea North, soprano, who is 
an exponent of the Heinemann method, has 
been giving a series of very successful 
joint recitals with Oleo Teobaldi, the vio- 
linist, through Kansas. 


HAMMERSTEIN COURTING 
ARISTOCRACY’S SUPPORT 


Taking Society’s Advice on Assigning 
Boxes at His London Opera House— 
No More Strauss Operas for Him 


Lonpon, May 27.—Oscar Hammerstein 
expects to have the support of society for 
his new London Opera House and has or- 
ganized a committee of half a dozen mem- 
bers of the aristocracy to advise him on 
social matters and assign the boxes in 
such a manner that members of different 
social sets will not be placed in embarrass- 
ing proximity. Mr. Hammerstein is get- 
ting the good will of society by adopting 
this method. 

Interest in Mr. Hammerstein is wide~ 
spread and he is now one of the most 
sought-after men in London. The opinion 
that he will prove a serious rival to Cov- 
ent Garden is rapidly becoming a convic- 
tion. 

Mr. Hammerstein has just returned from 
Paris, where he engaged a number of art- 
ists. He will not disclose their names nor 
will he announce his répertoire until he 
opens his subscription books in July. He 
does state, however, that he will produce 
no Strauss operas. 

“[ had enough of them in New York,” 
he says. “They overtax the orchestra and 
interfere with the rest of the répertoire.” 

“When are you going to marry again?” 
Mr. Hammerstein was asked. 

“I’m not divorced yet.” 

“But they say you are going to wed a 
contralto.” 

“Nothing doing in contraltos. But a 
soprano—Ah!” And he kissed the tips of 
his fingers. 

“Seriously, though,” he continued. “A 
man in my business has no right to be 
married. If he does his duty by his busi- 
ness he neglects his wife, and vice versa.” 

Mr. Hammerstein said that he had heard 
that the Covent Garden lease would soon 
expire and that, instead of renewing it, 
the owners would extend the Covent Gar- 
den markets. 

“That would bring in a better revenue,” 
he said, “and, artistically it would be just 
the same as at present.” 


The graduating exercises of the Von 
Unschuld University of Music, Washing- 
ton, D. C., took place on May 26, diplomas 
being awarded to Louis A. Potter, Jr., Ella 


Pearl Myers, Ellen T. Hull, Ellen T. Gar- 
lock, Della V. Storm, and Elsie E. Tayman. 
Miss Myers also received the medal of dis- 
tinction in the teacher’s training course 
and Mr. Potter the gold medal of virtuosi- 
ty. 


Earle La Ross Planning Another Season 
of Piano Recitals 


Earle La Ross, the American pianist, is 
planning for his next season’s work, after 
completing an active season of this year of 
historical and miscellaneous recitals. His 
programs embrace all the standard classics 
and especially notable were his renditions 
of his Chopin programs, which had repeti- 
tions on several occasions. His technical 
achievements have been called “marvel- 
ous,” but his greatest ambition is toward 
musicianly playing, which characterizes all 
he does. Another feature of La Ross’ 
style is the beautiful tone which he draws 
from the instrument and from which he 
received the following criticism in a city 
in which he appeared: “The Chopin Ber- 
ceuse was sung on the piano under the 
tone-poet’s fingers in such a superb manner 
that the tones of the melody seemed to be 
played on a different instrument from 
those of the accompaniment.” 





Charles W. Clark Teaching in Chicago 


Cuicaco, May 29.—After a tour during 
April and May of unprecedented success, 
during which he was practically re-engaged 
in every city in which he has appeared for 
next season, Charles W. Clark, the baritone, 
has located in Chicago during June and 
July, and will coach and teach a limited 
number of students and professional sing- 
ers. Mr. Clark will be located at No. 707 
Fine Arts Building, and will begin his work 
on Friday, June 2. During this time pupils 
are coming from various points in the West 
and also from Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and many other States to take advantage 
of this opportunity. i. ae 


W. Dalton-Baker to Return Next Season 


W. Dalton-Baker, the English baritone, 
who has just closed a successful season 
here, will leave shortly to fulfill engage- 
ments in Europe. He has been engaged to 
sing Elijah for the Royal Choral Society 
in London, this being his fifth appearance 
in this work for this society. He will re- 
turn for a second «merican tour next sea- 
son under the direction of M. H. Hanson. 














Engagements 1910-11 


Oct. 7. New Milford, Conn., | The artist is revealed in Mr. Emil 
Musicale | Hofmann’s rendering of these songs 
Oct. 9. Pittsfield, Mass., Recital | and the audience rose to him. ; 
O 14. B M Sctenie | Mr. Hofmann is a_ singer of great 
ct. . soston, mass., 4 NSCS merit and power, with a magnificent 
Oct. 18. New York City, Carnegie! yoice, which he plays upon the emo 
Hall, Musicale tion of his audience as upon a deli 
Oct. 24. Camden, N. J., Recital | cate but responsive instrument.—Lon 
Nov. 2. Newark, N. J., Recital on canoes News and Chronicle, 
Nov. 8 Brooklyn, N. Y., Musicale | ~~~ , ’ 
+ . , | 
| ° . ° » 
Nov. 14. Reading, Pa., Recital The farewell concert of Emil Hof 
Nov. 16. Newark, N. J., Recital mann, baritone, from the Royal Al 
Nov. 1%. Newark, N. J., Recital | tenburg Opera, drew an artistic and 
Nov. 22. Philadelphia, Pa., Musi-| crowded mare In . varied one try 
cale |} ing program his work never loses in 
‘ 7 ’ | cerest. The Brahms and Schumann 
Nov. 23. Newark, N. J. pcital nd Pipe . 
N 29. N . k, . - Jn Re Z ] songs, as I had occasion to remark in 
~~ NeW York City, Recita a previous number, are Mr. Hof 
Dec. 5. Newark, N. J., Recital mann’s stronghold. It is here that 
Dec. 7. Newark, N. J., Recital the true depths of his temperament 
Dec. 15. Wilmington, Del., Musi-| Te, ponte gor Rn - ea oe 
cale r vocal technic of phrasing, contras 
> P .| and enunciation are adequately met 
Dec. 16. Dama D. C., Musi-| Tn Schubert, the singer is tender 
- i and dulcet without the slightest trace 
Dec. 20. New York City, Recital | of sentimentality; true pathos lics in 
Dec. 23. Newark, N. J., St. Vin-| his singing of “Ihr Bild” in_ partic 
cent’s Academy, Recital ular. The wide range furnished by 
Jan. 10. Brooklyn. N. Y.. Musical| the remaining selections of Beethov 
s Club. Musicale en, Grieg, Nevin and Wolf was cov 
; : * = ered with the finest versatility. Mr 
Jan. 16. Norristown, Pa., Recital Hofmann is now on his way to Amer 
Jan. 18. Jersey City, Recital ica to fulfill his engagements in solo 
Jan. 20. South Orange, Musicale and ensemble work Vi Rosenberg, 
Jan. 24. Rutherford, N. J., Musi Mus. Wochenblatt, Leipzig. 
cale 
Jan. 26. New Haven, Conn., Musi Mr. Hofmann’s voice is a mellow 
cale sonorous baritone of that sympatheti 
Jan. 31. Waterbury, Conn., Recital) "8, ber speaks to t a peers His 
. . -» | enunciation is excellent, his pianissi- 
Feb. 3 Stamford, Conn., Musicale mo of good carrying power and he 
. Pecital| .: , , ‘ 
Feb. 4. Bridgeport, Conn., Recital) sings with intelligence. A special fea 
Feb. 8. Newark, N. J., Recital ture is his power of characterization 
Feb. 10. New York City, Hotel As-| and his capacity of making a poem 


tor, Musicale 


PRESS NOTICES: 


of each song, the composition standing 


Feb. 14. New York City, Private,| out plastically like a living picture 


Musicale 
Feb. 16. New York City, Recital 
Feb. 20. Newark, N. J., Rectal 


Feb. 28. Trenton, N. J., Recital 
Mar. 1. Newark, N. J., Recital tung. 


Among the 
should be 
pelgaenger (in which he developed a 
Feb. 24. Elizabeth, N. J., Musicale eat, dramatic climax) and the [lugo 
Wot songs. ; 4 


best rendered selections 


mentioned Schubert’s Dop 


} 


> j , 
Ber in ssische Zt 





Soloist at Music Festival, Carnegie 


Hall, N. Y., May 30 int Mote 
For 1911-12 BooKings address: Concert Direction, GEORGE M. ROBINSON, 37-39 East 28th Street, 


Telephone: 3844-Madison Square 


Personal Address: 830 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


excellent. 


Herald 


set forth the contents of 


} 
and sentiment so ad 


of the composers’ ideas, 


Schubert’s 


the German words this song was very 
thrilling. Also in Schumann’s “Ich 
grolle nicht,’ the interpretation was 
Grieg’s “I Love Thee’’ 
was sung daintily, and called forth 
much well-merited applause.—N. Y. 


The occasion served to 
Mr. Hofmann, and his first appearance | April 11 
3 

| 


keen, and whose intelligence 
manding his vocal resources has been 
so well trained that he is enabled to April 29, 


essays in a generally artful and com- | May 2. South 


so finished, his blending of the musi 
Imirably expressive 
his faculty 
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EMIL HOFMANN 


PRESS NOTICES: 


Hlis voice is a baritone of beautiful Mee ¢ 
quality and he usees it delightfully. ; 7 
* * > Mar 

In several of the songs he 
reached a high degree of dramatic in 
terpretation, notabiy so in 
*‘Doppelgaenger,” where the 
of awe and terror which the composer 
put into the music were 
pressed, and to those who understood 


Baritone 





Engagements 1910-11 


Hartford, Conn., Musicale ° 
6. Newark, N. J.. Recital 
Mar. 8. Bayonne, N. J., Recital 
Mar. 10. Orange, N. J., Musicale 
Mar. 12. New Brunswick, N. J., 
Recital 


elements 





well ox. | Mar. 15. Newark, N. J., Recital 
Mar. 17. Newark, N. J., Recital 
| Mar. 21 New York City, Private 
Musicale 
| Mar. 22. New York City, Carnegie 
| Lyceum 
| Mar, 25. Brooklyn, N. Y., Musicale 
| Mar. 27. Newark, N. J., Recital 


\pril 4. New York City, Hotel 


introduce | \pril 8. 
Jersey City, N. J., Musi 


was the signal for a very cordial cale 
greeting from the large audience. He | 4 _.: ’ , 
g : April 16. New York City yr. vate 
is a singer who uses both brains and | ;' vu ai » Private 
4 — LU SItCALe 
heart in conveying the significance of | April 18. Flushing, L. I.. Recital 
; * . | Oe : . . “9 d ifai 
the lyrics to which he addresses him- | 4,,,;) 99 New York City, Waldorf 
‘Cc t aes 4 WwW » aldor 
self. le is a serious and earnest Astoria. Musicale 
artist, whose feeling for music is April 25. Wew York City, Recital 


in com- | - 

| April 27. Long Branch, N. J., Mis 
cellaneous Musicale 
New York City, Hotel As 


songs he tor 


Orange, Private 


prehensive manner that is satisfying. VUusicale 

His phrasing in such songs as “Frueh- | May 4. New York City, Hotel As 
lingsglaube,” “‘Ucber ’m Garten” and tor 

“Traum durch die Daemmerung” was | May 6. Brooklyn, N. Y., Academy 


f Music 
Orange, N, J., Private 
Music ale 


May 9. 


for venetrating to the very heart of | May 13. New York City, Miscel 
the iied, his control of the breaths so laneous Musicale 

firm, his enunciation so clear and his | May 18. New York City, Recital 
tones so artfully modulated that the May 20. Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
results he secured were fraught with Miscellaneous Musicale 
charm. “is animated style in the | May 22. Newark, N. J., Musicale 


Ss Singing ot 


“Pretty Creature” air gave distinction | May 26, 
I N ewar l 


New York City, Recital 
May 30 New York City, 
Hall, Concert 


Carnegie 


3 
; 
4 
S 
& 
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Astor (Glee Club) 

New York City, Recital ; 
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NEW ORLEANS HAS A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO BE PROUD OF 











Organization Founded and Con- 
ducted by Severin O. Frank Is 
Already Well Established and 
Making More Ambitious Plans 
than Ever for Next Season 
Philip Werlein Its Principal 
Backer 
New Or.eANS, May 25.—The New Or- 

leans Symphony Orchestra, which will soon 

hold its last concert of the season, is en- 
tertaining ambitious plans for next year. 

Severin ©O. Frank, its founder and con 

ductor, in a recent interview, stated that 


though the founding of a Symphony Or- 
chestra was essentially a gigantic under- 








taking, yet, from the encouragement he had 
received he had every reason to believe the 


. . » would prove a big success. 
ee tae cae NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


‘There is a great field here,’ said Mr. 











New Orleans Symphony Orchestra with 
out mentioning the name of its most ardent 
supporter, Philip Werlein, who has not only 
devoted a large portion of his time to its 
interests but who has been most generous 
in his financial assistance Mr. Werlein 
has long since established his desire to 
the musical standard of this city, but in no 
past undertaking has he displayed such zeal 
as in this one, believing, as he does, that 
the musical backbone of a community lies 
in a symphony orchestra. HM, Be 


leans. There is really an_ indescribable 
charm about the quaint old place. It was 
in 1909 that I saw the possibilities of an or- 
chestra and immediately went to work to 
found it. I admit it was work. But wait 
till next year, when | engage prominent 
soloist to appear with it! In addition to 
the three regular concerts’ shall give six 
popular-priced ones which cannot but ap 
peal to everybody. I have a very good ag- 
gregation of musicians right here, but a 
few extra ones will be imported from St. 
Louis. You will see what excellent things 


will be accomplished by this time next ; ; 
Developing Opera Singers at Home 


vear.” 
\Ir. Frank is an energetic young man of [ll. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune. ] 
thirty-four He comes from a musical vs ee , 
, Signor Gatti-Casazza placed himself on 


family, though none of his relatives has 
ever been a professional artist. He 1s a 
native of Breslau, where his father is one 
of the largest paper manufacturers. His 
musical education was received under such 
masters as Rosenthal, Fischof, and Schytte, 


record as not favorable to the establish 
ment of a conservatory in connection with 
the opera house; but he has taken a step 
which shows that he favors the develop 
ment of singers at home rather’ than 
abroad He and Mr. Hertz have joined 

















the 1: having been his professor of the ; ; : ; 
— . ‘aA posited eaten an Severin O. Frank, Founder and Conduc- the board of directors of the Institute of 
ability as pianist by playing the Tschai tor of New Orleans Symphony Musical Art if an advisory capacity, and 
kowsky concerto in B Flat Minor at the Orchestra an agreement has been entered Into be 
last Symphony concert of the orchestra he tween the Opera House and the Institute 
ry ~. ' whereby pupil f the era cli of the 
founded. His first visit to this country changed his home to the latter city, in latter in 1 gel ' » ane the octets 7 
" ~ . « 5 ) « ; { < ; > - “ 
was in 18 6, when he came for a concert which he was married \t Pittsburg he ‘ a a S 
; of attending dress rehearsals at the former 
RRA ' A a tour, appearing in most ol the great cities. took an active part in the music life, both and of beeinning their careers there when 
Philip Werlein, the Principal Supporter He returned in 1898 to accept a position as teacher and concert artist, becoming as { ead commili ‘With vent on 7 reratic 

F : , ‘ . 0 Ce < . SO WV oa < 4g 

of the New Orleans Orchestra at the Grand Conservatory of Music, New _ sociated with Luigi Von Kunits, the vio artist as Mme Posies tal an a able 
York, as professor of piano and examiner linist. It was on his last concert tour that, peter oiunphaiaed “4 dramatic teacher = M 
Frank, “and while everything takes time I for the degree of Doctor of Music, which while passing through this city, his wife  { bor agg ed . no bce mn Prod Pe 
p a ‘ ° . i ‘ ( < ve - oe a as’ « 
am confident of happy results. I am giving posts he relinquished after a year. A third met with a serious accident which kept him the Institute. it is exnected a there will 
my best efforts to the cause, first, because visit to this country was made in 1901. In here many months and which finally re ancis tn 6 emabes or eanile candi for the 
1 am atest oe in the work and, secondly, New York, where he first settled, Mr. sulted in his decision to cast his lot here pe Rape Oy caakl abe ; . + 
i ~~. ~ invaluable practical experience which this 
because I love this city. To all the cities Frank met his future wife, a resident of permanently. working arrangement between the two es 
. Se ave “wt ye New Or- >: - 4 , , ' ' Ya ; ’ . .e " ’ TKING « ane ( g- 
in which I have lived I prefer New I Pittsburg, and it was not long before he It would be impossible to speak of the ahiichinenta mets There is no. singer 


abroad now, foreign or American, whose 
eyes are not set on New York. If our young 





Memphis’s_ All-Star Musical Course Grand Opera, January; Arthur Shattuck, son; the trumpets, scarlet; the flutes, light 


Arranged for Next Season pianist, February ; Alessandro Bonci, the blue; the oboes, yellow green, the clarinets, artists — ae both = and 
‘. tenor, March; Jeanne Jomelli, dramatic so- red brown; the bassoons, dark brown; the outine here they will save much besides 
Mempuis, May 29.—Mrs. John A, athey prano, of the Metropolitan, Covent Gar- drums, black, etc. These colors are, how- "ONES and time 

has announced the artists for the All-Star gen. Berlin. and Paris Operas, April. ever. largely fanciful.—Etude. Long years ago Mme. Marchesi protested 
Musical Course for IQI I-12, having engaged S. B. W. : ; against the German system, which, she said, 
her artists through Haensel & Jones, of ——— had no regard for the individual qualities 
New York. They are: Carmen Melis, lyric fustrumentel Rainbow Ernest Schelling has revived interest Mm of young artists, but treated all alike as 
soprano, of the Boston Opera Company, Paderewski's Pianoforte Concerto in Lon maids-of-all-work. Something better ought 
who will appear in October; Francis Mac- Some theorists have gone so far as to don. to be developed here, with the general 
millen, violinist, and Gino Aubert, accom-_ describe the tone color of instruments and “— @ amen manager and one of the conductors of 
panist, to appear in November; Ellison Van compare them with the colors of the prism Harold Bauer recently joined forces with the opera house watching the develop 
Hoose, operatic tenor, December; Mme. They tell us for instance that the tone color Achilles Rivarde, a French violinist, in two ment of ambitious and gifted young ar 

Gerville-Réache, contralto, of the Chicago’ of the violin is green; the trombones, crim sonata recitals in London tists 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





Wit LIAM MADOC ROBERTS, a new 

name to the American composers’ 
list, appears with “Four Sketches’* for the 
piano based on poems of Percy Shelley. 
The poems chosen are “The Sensitive 
Plant,” “To the Skylark,” “The Cloud” and 
‘Good Night.” 

Mr. Roberts may consider himself suc- 
cessful in the interpretations of moods 
which he has given. He has grasped the 
meaning of the poet and in a straightfor- 
ward manner has written some refined mu- 
sic. “The Sensitive Plant” is an “An- 
dante’ movement and contains a_ nicely 
conceived melody. The little coda of seven 
measures is harmonically interesting and 
closes the piece effectively. 

“To the Skylark” is also lyrical and ef- 
fective, while “The Cloud,’ though a sat- 
isfactory composition, does not seem to 
reflect the poem as well as the others. The 
last, “Good Night,” is made up of two sec- 
tions, one in D Flat Major in triple time 
and a contrasting part in the relative minor 
in 2-4 time. It shows a Wagnerian influ- 
ence and considerable harmonic ingenuity. 

¢ « 2 

SETTING of William Watson’s verses, 
“April,”"+ by John H. Densmore, is 

a recent publication of the Oliver Ditson 
Co. It is perfectly unpretentious in its 
makeup and is built on very simple lines, 
opening with a dainty little melody, nicely 
carried out, and w hich returns after a short 
interlude in the piano. It is dedicated to 


Lilla Ormond. 
A “FESTIVAL MARCH,” by Marcus 
H. Carroll, for the organ, is a sane 
piece of writing, in brilliant style. Its 
themes are truly martial and the writing 
idiomatic for the instrument. It is not un- 
duly difficult and will make a very effective 
postlude at the close of a service. 
2 & 
A’ arrangement of Monk’s well-known 
‘Abide with Me,”§ by Samuel 


= S 


hymn, . é 
Richard S. Gaines, tor mens _ voices, 1S 
*“PourR SKETCHES ON SHELLEY’S PoEMs.”’ For 


the Pianoforte. 3y William Madoc Roberts. Pub- 
lished by the Schubert Music Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Price $1.00. 

+“Aprit.” Song by John H. Densmore. Pub 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price 50 cents. 

t“FestrvaAL MARCH IN C.” For the Organ. By 
Marcus H. Carroll. Published by the Oliver Dit- 


son Co., Boston, Mass. Price 60 cents. 


among the recent octavo publications of 
the Oliver Ditson Co. It is arranged in 
the key of A, the first verse being given 
with the melody in the first tenor, in con- 
ventional four-part writing; on the second 
stanza, the melody is given to the second 
bass, with the other parts humming, an in- 
genious device and one that is as unusual 
as it is effective. An optional third stanza 
follows, similar to the first, after which an 
original Amen closes the composition in a 
truly devotional manner. In this, as in 
everything he does, Mr. Gaines stamps 
himself an excellent musician and one who 
knows his medium of expression, whatever 
medium chances to be employed. It is to 
be sung unaccompanied. 


<a, 


FRI COATES, the talented English 

composer, has provided G. Hubi-New- 
combe’s “Your Face Looks Pale, Little 
Love!’] with some very attractive music. 
The voice part is logical and not difficult, 
while the piano accompaniment is decided- 
ly interesting. It is published in two keys. 


* * * 


eT HE HARVEST DANCE,”!! by Rob- 

ert Batten, is a song of light char- 

acter in good style. Some startling open 

fifths, fortissimo, usher in the main mel- 

ody, which is repeated with every verse. It 
is published in two keys. 
x * x 


A RHAPSODIE** for the piano by Na- 

thaniel Spady has been received from 
the press of the Waterloo Music Co. It is 
a work of large dimensions, making con- 
siderable demand on the powers of the 
player. Opening with an “Allegro Moder- 
ato” in A Flat Major, the composer an- 
nounces his main theme; from time to time 
cadenza-like passages appear of some tech- 
nical difficulty. It is free in form and is 
well conceived for the piano. 


§“Apip—eE WitH Me.” Sacred Part Song. Ar- 
ranged by Samuel Richards Gaines. Published by 
the Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. Price 10 
cents, 

{“Litrtte Love.” Song by Eric Coates. Pub- 
lished by Boosey & Co., New York. Price 60 cents. 

“THe HARVEST DANCE.” Song by Robert Bat- 
ten. Published by Boosey & Co., New York. 
Price 60 cents. 

**“RyapsopDIE No. 2.” For the Piano. By Nath- 
anael Spady. Published by the Waterloo Music 
Co., Waterloo, Canada. Price $1.00. 





Duncan’s “Story of the Carol” 


[> his “Story of the Carol,”* the latest 
addition to the Music Stories Series, 
the English writer, Edmondstoune Duncan, 
has successfully accomplished the difficult 
feat of producing a genuinely interesting, 
entertaining and yet scholarly volume upon 
a topic which, in the hands of the ordinary 
writer, would be likely to degenerate into 
a wearisome recital of cold facts, figures 
and dates. The subject is a vast one, but 
Mr. Edmondstoune has managed, with ex- 
ceptional skill, to store a great fund of 
information in the compass of 250 pages. 
He has traced the growth of various types 
of vocal music from the Temple ritual of 
the Hebrews, through the practices of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. Owing to the 
paucity of material, only one chapter 1s 
given to this early phase of the question, 
but with the rise of hymnology in the 


* “Tope Srory oF THE CAROL.” By Edmondstoune 
Duncan, Cloth, 51 pages. The Music Story 
Nel s Ir te by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Ne York 


Christian Church there are great numbers 
of details to engross the attention. There 
is a full account of the picturesque com- 
mingling of Christianity and paganism in 
the northern countries, which proved to 
have mighty influence upon the course 
which music was to travel. It was ob- 
viously impossible for the author to con- 
fine himself exclusively to the subject of 
the carol without more or less considera- 
tion of the various extraneous matters 
brought to bear upon it, and so we have 
chapters on early medieval notation, the 
musical reforms of Charlemagne and Al- 
fred the Great, organum, the faux bourdon, 
mystery plays, miracle plays, the rise of 
opera and oratorio, which brought about 
the decline of carolry dances, etc., etc. In 
his discussions of medizval and fifteenth 
and sixteenth century carolry one reads of 
Robin Hood, Wycliffe, Chaucer, Caxton, 
Hans Sachs, Palestrina, and there is a great 
variety of interest in the latter chapters. 
The book, it may be repeated, is a ver- 
itable treasury of information. Numerous 
musical illustrations punctuate its pages. 





Charles W. Clark in Milwaukee Recital 


MitwAuKEE, May 29.—Charles W. Clark, 
baritone, gave an unusually interesting 
song recital in Conservatory Hall, Stephen- 
son building, on Tuesday last. Mr. Clark’s 
art is a felicitcus combination of a fine 
voice and a high degree of interpretative 
ability. His program ranged from Italian 
and Belgian composers of the eighteenth 
century to present-day French and Amer- 
ican works. Perhaps the most interesting 
was Debussy’s recently completed “Trois 
Ballades de Villon.” His best work was in 
Alexis Hollaender’s “Die Abloesung.” 
Gordon Campbell played the accompani- 
ments and Arthur Hartman appeared in 
several violin solos. M. N. S. 





American soprano, 
Ludwig Wiillner’s 
at her re- 


Susan Metcalfe, the 
had the assistance of 
accompanist, Coenraad von Bos, 
cent London recital. 


Evening of Original Compositions 


compositions of Mme. 
Marta Nieh and William Ebann_ enter- 
tained the audience at College Hall of the 
New York German Conservatory of Music, 
No. 128-130 East Fifty-eighth street, on 
riday evening, May 26. The program was 
as follows: 


\n evening of 


[Two Norwegian Melodies, Op. 63, for string- 

chester, Grieg; Popular Song (Im Volkston), 
Cow-Keeper’s tune and Peasant Dance, Messrs. 
Kritzler, Alois ple ao and Wm. Ebann: Noc 
turne, for violin and ano, Marta Nieh, me ssrs. 
Alois Trnka and Aug ist Fraemcke; for ’ce a. 
Berceuse, b. Gavotte, William Eb nn, Be nhard 
D in nant, Songs for soprano: a, “Sehasucht,” b 

“Die verfallene Miithle,”’ Marta Nieh (words by 
Marta Nich), Mme. Kathrina Fiqué; Variations, 
for ’cello, Wm. Ebann, Mr. Ebann; Impromptu, 
for piano, Marta Nieh, August Fraemcke: for 
violin and piano: a. Melodie, b. Spring Song, 
Marta Nieh, Messrs. Trnka and Fraemcke: Medi- 
tation, quartet for ’cello, Wm. Ebann, Mr. Ebann, 


Hortense Damm, Rebecca Stanger and Mr. Dia- 
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Surfeit of Argentine Banquets for Mascagni— Germany Suffering 
from Over-Production of Incompetent Teachers—Chabrier’s 
‘‘Gwendoline’’ Revived in Paris—-La Scala on Better Footing 
This Year—Concerning Maggie Teyte and Lucille Marcel 








N his arrival in Buenos Ayres with his 
wife, his singers and the other scenic 
and musical accessories of “Isabeau’—the 
“Ysobel” we were to have seen and heard 
at the New Theater last November—Mas- 
cagni was met at the pier by a crowd of 
50,000 people, whom the temperamental 
Pietro gazed upon with tears in his eyes. 
llow convenient, not to say effective, it is 
to have a copious supply of tears on tap! 

As a greeting to the composer who was 
come to honor them with the premitére of 
his newest opera, an orchestra stationed at 
the landing-place played his “Hymn to the 
Sun,” while the crowd applauded wildly. 
It took the composer and his wife half an 
hour to make their way to the waiting auto- 
mobiles of the reception committee. Their 
progress to their hotel likewise was slow 
on account of the throngs in the streets. 
Women threw flowers at Mascagni, who 
gallantly threw kisses in return—another 
portable commodity no Italian composer or 
prima donna can afford to travel without. 

The entire Coliseum was sold out for the 
first performance of “Isabeau” long before 
the composer’s arrival and seventy-five ban- 
quets were arranged in his honor. 

“If my ‘Isabeau’ is a success I am a dead 
man,’ was his despairing cry; “yes, dead of 
indigestion.” 

According to Mascagni’s contract he and 
his “Isabeau” company are to give a varied 
repertoire, including ‘“‘Mefistofele,”’ ‘Iris,’ 
“Amico Fritz,” “Aida,” “Traviata,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Zanetto” at Coliseum and also 
in the other cities of the Argentine Repub- 
lic. The manager of this undertaking 
Signor Macchi, has leased the Costanzi in 
Rome for a term of three years, beginning 


in 1912, and has appointed Mascagni the 

musical director o.1 the theater for the 
same length of time. 
* x 

ERMANY is suffering from over-pro 


duction of music teachers. Germany 
is not alone in this affliction, but it would 
appear from facts brought out to light by 
Dr. Hans Schaub at the recent Music 
Teachers’ Congress held in the Reichtsag 
building in Berlin that the attendant mis- 
erable remuneration and social degradation 
of the profession are intensified there more 
than elsewhere, although a similar handling 
of facts without gloves in other countries 
might disclose parallel conditions of dis- 
tress. 

Dr. Schaub, in pronouncing the profes- 
sion thoroughly degraded, said that there 
are hundreds of people without any qual 
fication posing as teachers, who further 


demoralize conditions by accepting re- 
muneration a farmhand would refuse. He 
condemned the system in vogue at many 


“fake” institutions of giving free instruc 
tion in return for the purchase of some in 
strument—where, for instance, the pupil 


may pay seventy-five cents a month, in re- 


that the phlegmatic Teuton is not such an 
easy prey as the English middle-class par- 
ent who desires his offspring to “learn mu- 
without the slightest knowledge as to 
the best means to set about it. “We should 
like to know the “conditions existing in 
France and Italy, which, if inany degree 
similar to those which Germany and Eng- 


sic” 


of this character. It is an absurd idea that 
a wild Valkyrie who fights in the air on a 
frothing steed should wear a spotless white 
gown with faultlessly stitched seams. My 
new Briinnhilde is going to wear what an 


old Scandinavian warrioress would prob- 
ably have worn. Atalanta didn’t go to the 
hunt with flowing skirts.” 

x * x 


HHURCH choirs frequently would prefer 
their pastors to exhibit less strenuous 
musical propensities, but rarely do they 
possess the courage to voice their wishes 


on this point. A choir, however, in the 
English city of Sunderland that has had 
its artistic sensibilities wounded and 


bruised beyond the limit of human endur- 
ance by the boisterous vocal uplift of its 
strident-voiced vicar, has sent him an ulti- 
matum to the effect that he must not join 


so vigorously in the singing, inasmuch as 
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MATHILDE MARCHESI 


Despite the fact that she recently celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday 
Marchesi is still very active in the profession in which she has been a 


Mathilde 


CONSptl VWOUS 





figure for over half a century. She has pupils in parts of the world Phe picture 
here reproduced was taken a short time since in this celebrated singing teacher’ 
apartment in Paris. 

land can show, should form the basis of an it defeats and nullifies their best efforts 

international commission for the purpos¢ presumably a counter-irritant, from the 
of extirpating an evil and a hardship to congregation’s point of view. The vicar 


genuine musical instruction.” 


HOSE who study the psychology of the 
American opera-going crowd know 
how dependent on her style of raiment is 
a new woman singer's success in this coun 
try. It is safe to say that Lucie Weidt, the 
Vienna Court Opera’s dramatic soprano, 


refuses to discuss the matter and utterly 
ignores the protest in practice. The music 
committee of the church will next be called 
in to arbitrate. 

By way of comment the 
Standard expresses its sympathy with the 
choir and the choirmaster but notes that 
“at the same time there is an undue amount 
in churches of what an eminent churchman 


London / 


vening 


little English soprano her opportunity. She 
was cast as Mélisande in the first revival 
of the Debussy music drama that Director 
Carré made after losing the singing actress 
the composer pronounced inoubliable in the 
role. Two years ago she made her first 
appearances in her home country and since 
her connection with the Opéra Comique 
terminated in April of last year the scene 
of her professional career has been laid 
principally in England. This Spring she 
has branched out more extensively with a 
concert tour through France and Germany. 
Since early in the season she has been the 
wife of Georges Scott, a Paris artist, who, 
despite his name, is so French that he can- 
not speak a word of Engfish. 

In Chicago and Philadelphia Mrs. Teyte- 
Scott is to be an alternate Mélisande, be- 
sides creating Massenet’s Cendrillon and 
appearing as Madama Butterfly, Juliette, 
Mignon, Mimi and Marguerite. 


“\Vhat a singular and perplexing artist!” 
commented Le Monde Musical after her 
recent concert in Paris. “So prettily Eng- 


lish and yet so little British, she is charm- 
ing to and a joy to hear. Her voice 
has acquired lightness and uniformity and 
imparts equal allurement to all that 
she undertakes. While very versatile her 
art inclines towards the modern composers, 
especially (he word has for her 
as much importance as the music and she 
so applies herself to it that the listener does 
not the text. She was 
unforgettable in ‘La Chevelure,’ the ‘Ari- 
ettes oublieces’ and ‘Green.’ ” 
* * + 
NE of the most interesting features of 
the Spring season in Paris has been 
the Opéra’s revival of the lamented Em- 
manuel Chabrier’s “Gwendoline.” Chabrier 
was by no means so prolific a composer as 
many of his colleagues, but the work he 
left at his death in 1893, when he was fifty 
one years old, promised his ultimate de 
velopment, had he lived on, into one of the 
chief pillars of the modern French school. 
In 1877 he brought out an operetta, “L’E 
toile,” at the Bouffes ten years 
later the | Ipera Comique produced his “Roi 


see 


she 


Debussy. 


lose a svilable oT 


Parisi ns 
arisiens ; 


malere lui.” “Gwendoline’ first saw the 
footlights at the Brussels Monnaie in 1886, 
but it was not until seven years later, a 
few months before his death, that it was 


given at the Paris Opéra 

“Ile lived, indeed, only long enough to 
learn that it had fallen completely flat and 
had been taken out of the bills after four 


or five nights,” observes the Paris cor 
re spondent of the London Dat y Telegraph 
“Tlis opera has now been revived on the 


same stage and proved by far the most in 
teresting modern work of its kind heard 
there for a long time. One was amazed 
to think that at its production the public 
failed to appreciate the freshness of the 
themes, the dramatic quality of the dialogue 
and the brilliant color of the orchestration. 

“Gwendoline is the daughter of a Saxon 
chief on the cost of Britain. J//arold the 
Dane lands with his warriors, defeats the 
Saxons, and falls in love with Gwendoline. 
Her father plights her to him, and on their 
wedding night gives Gwendoline a dagger 
wherewith to stab her bridegroom. But 
Gwendoline loves her husband, though he 
is her kinsmen’s foe, and tells him of the 
plot against him and his men. It is, how- 
ever, too late to save him and them. ‘they 
are set upon and slain, and her father him- 
self stabs Harold, upbraiding Gwendoline 
for being a traitoress to her country. But 
she kills herself, and is glad to die with 





turn for which he recéives one lesson a would have gained a larger measure of . Galil ‘nik bee > Th. chante 
week and a violin free at the end of the popular favor at the Metropolitan last Win- 0” ane eyes camel waa » +] her husband. Their last duet is a fine piece 
year. Another such “institute” presents ter had she not sacrificed the heroic aspect “*° ("40° t se Ti eo ins ae os of dramatic music. An equally dramatic 
every tenth pupil with a violin and every of her Briinnhilde to her ideals of literal church f . ‘a bine " ad ee ae scene is that of the second act, when Gwen- 
hundredth pupil with a rosewood piano. consistency on the stage. It was a mis _—— colli ROT ROSE Ps ppd ares “ doline tells Harold of the plot, but both 
More serious, according to Dr. Schaub, _ take, inasmuch as this public—even as most “'° happy Aare vonage = inti: ng - forget their alarms in their love, until the 
is the use, or rather abuse, of the term others do—demand of Briinnhilde a dom vand - good rica ihe ~~ *e anding sounds of fighting outside the wedding 
“conservatorium” by persons who do not inating and heroic presence. + aptde phe teza Dag a agit via a i Se chamber startle them. 
know the difference between treble and But as a Wagnerian dress-reformer \|me peer pergiee rer oe 8 © — rye art - — ‘The part of Gwendoline, written for an 
bass. In Berlin alone there are 400 of Weidt has a conspicuous follower in Edyth SVESIES. TNCIOGICS SECM 8 a exceedingly high soprano, was very well 
these conservatories ! At one of them, Walker, who, having been inoculated with as sung by the Russian prima donna, Mme. 
where there is an enrollment of g00 pupils, the germ, made her first departure from Will N Maggie Teyte joins the Chicago- Kousnietzoff. She has a pure voice, and 
one of the “professors” is a boy of four the accepted convention in regard to Philadelphia band of singers next is very graceful. The opera was followed 
teen and a half, who is required to give Briinnhilde’s attire at the recent Wagner season she will be indisputably the baby by a new ballet, which, arranged from mu 
fifty-six hour-lessons a week for the’ Festival at the Théatre de la Monnaie, in’ of the company, for she is not yet twenty sic by Chabrier, proved in all respects an 
munificent salary of $7.50 a month, with Brussels. The American singer defended two. Her début at the Paris Opera Co error of judgment.” 
the prospect of ultimately reaching a max her new stand to a London interviewer mique was made in 1907, when she was only e*« * 
imum of $20 a month. For overtime he is shortly beforehand: seventeen, and at that time she had already AS a contrast to its disheartening expe- 
paid six cents an hour “IT am going direct to Berlin to order studied for two years with Jean de Reszke rience of last year La Scala in Milan 
State intervention is suggested and urged new costumes for the Brussels ‘Ring’ per She made her début in small role in can show satisfactory financial results for 
as the remedy for these evils. The Musica formances, in which I am to sing the ‘Circe.”’ the season just ended. Its last production, 
News notes that England suffers from pre Briinnhildes. 1 have discarded the tradi It was Mary Garden’s departure for 
cisely the same abuses and even believes’ tional flowing red cloak and white gown America and the Manhattan that gave the [Continued on next page.] 
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Paul Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue,” was 
but a qualified success and there were only 
two performances before the season closed. 
There were, in all, seventy-one perform- 
ances of opera and thirty-six of ballet. The 
new ballet “Cleopatra” provoked such an 
outcry of horror that the management 
found it profitable to feed it to the public 
twenty-seven times. The other ballet in 
the repertoire was “Scheherazade.” 

Eight works made up the season’s réper- 
toire of operas. Of these Cimarosa’s “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto” had fifteen perform- 
ances; “Siegfried,” a novelty to the Milan- 
ese, fourteen; “Sapho,” thirteen ; “Simon 
Boccanegra,” eleven; “Roméo et Juliette,” 
eight; “The Rose Cavalier,” six; “Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue,” two; “Fior di neve,” a 
complete failure, one. Arranged from the 
point of view of box-office receipts, the or- 
der is otherwise. “The Rose Cavalier” 
then tops the list and is followed by “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto,” “Roméo et Juliette,” 
“Sapho,” “Simon Boccanegra,” “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue” and “Siegfried.” 

k * * 

” France the word “festival” is used not 

only in its larger sense, but also to des- 
ignate any individual concert dedicated to 
one composer. When Felix Weingartner 
was in Paris last month conducting all the 
Beethoven symphonies at a series of con- 
certs given by the Colonne Orchestra at the 
Chatelet there was also, in addition to this 
Beethoven Festival, a Weingartner Festi- 
val. And of what did the “Festival Wein- 
gartner” consist? Merely a recital by Lu- 
conductor-composer’s 


cile Marcel of tue 
songs, with Herr Weingartner as accom- 
panist. As a sop to Cerberus two of the 


four groups were sung in French, the others 

were given in the original German. 
One Paris critic who is moved to 

scribe Miss Marcel’s voice as one 


de- 
that 


“burns like the July sun and sparkles like 
burnished gold” feels that the concert stage 
is not her proper element, that the subtleties 
of song-singing are lost in the power and 
breadth of her tones. He speaks of her 
talent as magnifique and grandiose, hopes 
that the Directors of the Opéra will ask 
her to sing on their stage, and, as a final 
touch, dubs her “the sculpturesque Lucille 
Marcel”! What more could a hungry press 
agent ask? While the Boston Opera is to 
frame the American début next Winter of 
this New York girl who has been carried 
from one European engagement to another 
on the Weingartner wave it is probable that 
she will be heard also in Weingartner re- 
cital programs while in this country. 
k * * 
HORAL societies may find a suggestion 
or two in the list of d@ capella numbers 
sung by the Smallwood Metcalfe Choir at 
the third and final concert of its annual se- 
ries in London. This chorus of one hun- 
dred voices takes its name from its con- 
ductor. The program ran thuswise: 

Arcadeli, “Ave Maria’; Mozart, “Ave 
Verum”; Mendelssohn, “Judge Me, O 
God”; Ravencroft (1613), “In the Merry 
Spring”; Palestrina (1590), “When Flow- 
ery Meadows”; Orlando Lassus (1520), 
“Matona, Lovely Maiden” Edwards 
(1560), “In Going to My Lovely Bed”; 
Pearsall, “When Alan-a-Dale Went a- 
Hunting’; Nesta (1541), “Down in a 
Flow’ry Vale’; Granville Bantock, “Arran- 
more”; Roodie, “Wi’ a Hundred Pipers” 
J. R. Dear, “Springtime and Love”; Eaton 
Faning, “Moonlight”; Thomas Morley 
(1595), “Fire, Fire My Heart.” 

As the assisting soloist Fritz Kreisler 
played a “Caprice Viennois” of his own 
composition, a “Berceuse” by one Towns- 
end, a “Bohemian Fantasy” by Smetana and 
numbers by Bach, Sulzer and Wagner- 
Wilhelm). i: ke OS 





MUSIC IN OMAHA 


Some Vocal and Instrumental Perform- 
ances That Earned Praise 


OmaAHnA, Nes., May 20.—An event of in- 
terest in local musical circles was furnished 
Thursday evening when J. F. Barton pre- 
sented his pupil, Florence Maud Lancaster, 
in a song recital, assisted by Edith L. Wag- 
oner at the piano. Miss Lancaster is a 
young singer of great promise, having a 
voice of unusual power and of a quality 
exceedingly pleasing. Particularly note- 
worthy was her delivery of “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and De- 
lilah,” which was given with much dra- 
matic feeling. Miss Wagoner appeared as 
soloist, as well as accompanist, playing the 
“Bolero” of Chopin and MacDowell’s “To 
a Water Lily’ and “March Wind.” She 
was, as usual, enthusiastically received. 

On the same evening Delmore Cheney 
appeared in an informal recital at his 
studio, charming his guests by his finished 
vocal work. He gave a program in which 
the beauties of his voice and the perfection 
of his technic were evidenced. He was 
ibly supported by Amenda Tebben as ac- 
companist. 

On Friday and Saturday 
gave morning musicales at 
affording real treats to a large 


Katheryn Shary 
her residence, 
number oft 


music-lovers. The major part of both pro- 
grams was given by Mrs. Shary, whose 
clear, flexible soprano was heard to great 
advantage in a variety of songs. She was 
at her best in “Die Lorelei,” by Liszt. She 
was assisted on —_ occasions by Mr. 
Gardner, whose fine voice and pleasing per- 
sonality made hosts ol friends; Mrs. Gard- 
ner acted efficiently as her husband’s ac- 
companist and Edith L. Wagoner accom 
panied Mrs. Shary and played several piano 
solos FE. L. W. 
Once Patti’s Favorite Violinist 

Jacob Kochkeller, violinist, who died a 
few weeks ago at his home in New York, 
vas once favorite violin ompanist for 
Adelina Patti. He was famous in those 
lays for his ability to hold a single note 
n the violin for a full minute while the 
peerless Patti trilled. 

Bruneau's “L’Attaque du Moulin” recent 
ly reached its r1ooth performance at the 
CGaité-Lyrique, in Paris. Marie Delna sang 
her original role and David Devries and 
Dinh Gilly appeared with het 


CAMDEN’S “CROSS OF FIRE”’ 


Bruch’s Cantata Finely Presented—Mme. 
De Moss and Mr. Connell Soloists 


CAMDEN, N. J., May 22.—The first of the 
two Spring concerts given annually by the 
Camden Choral Society took place Tues- 
day evening last before a large and thor- 
oughly pleased audience. It was under the 
direction of George W. Wentling. The 
chorus, which is composed of nearly one 
hundred and fifty young men and women 
of Camden, had the assistance of two cele- 
brated New York singers, Mme. Mary 
Hissem-De Moss, soprano, and Horatio 
Connell, baritone, besides a basso cantante, 
Howard F. Story, an active member of 
the Choral Society. The instrumental sup- 
port was by thirty or more members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by C. 
Stanley Mackey, with John K. Witzemann, 
concertmeister. 

Mme. De Moss executed the ornate pas- 
sages of the Polonaise from “Mignon” with 
such fine delivery and such brilliancy that 
she was many times recalled, and Mr. Con- 


nell also thrilled the audience with his 
beautiful rendering of the “Song to the 
Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser.” The 


principal number on the program was Max 
Bruch’s cantata, “The Cross of Fire,” in 
which the chorus did itself proud and the 
soloists sang superbly. Mr. Connell’s dra- 


matic rende ‘ring of “So Far from Thee, 
My Mary,” and Mme. De Moss's charming 
singing of the “Ave Maria” were object 


lessons in finish of intonation and enuncia- 
tion. 


Gift of $30,000 Property to Boston 


Music School Settlement 


Boston, May 27.—The Boston Music 
School Settlement has been notified of a 
gift from Mrs. Pauline Agassiz Shaw of 
the valuable property at Cooper and Salem 
streets, assessed at $30,000, and adjoining 
the Civic Service house. It is proposed, at 
the suggestion of the donor, to erect a 
building devoted to the culture and the 
happiness of the North End children, and 
the plans include a roof garden, where 
open air concerts will be given for the 
benefit of those in the neighborhood. The 
executive board of the music school is 
planning to raise $50,000 with which to 
model music with a large 
hall which will be the center of the mu 
sical, dramatic and other social activities 
the neighborhood 


equip a school 
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dominant characteristics. Thus we may However, not to get too far away from the 
AMERICAN MUSIC DOESN’T YET say that French music, as a whole, leaves facts, let me tell you that several years ago 
upon the mind a sense of ‘piquancy;’ from I argued this B aeration: ity point with a 

EXIST SA YS COMPOSER GILBERT German music, taken as a whole, we derive gentleman who is widely known as a critic 

4 the impression of ‘solidity’ or ‘integrity, and author. He said it was as reasonable 

while who is there who does not think at to him to think of ‘Tristan’ Sela been 

Merely “In Process ” Like the Race Itself—National Charac- — of — grace’ when the music of W — A Hindu as by a German. ] 

“eo ‘ taly is referred tor simply couldnt answer. 

teristics and What They Mean—Could an Englishman Have “But while it is easy to recognize a racial ite, Gilier’s wmeic beats Out bis theories. 

: rT : ” : rT ” characteristic it is almost impossible to for j ition to miscellaneous composi- 

Written “Tristan,” or a Norwegian “ Otello’? ?—When the ciara Tis bee ao caer individual dl Begs agent fille ak cateied 6 
American Race Has “ Arrived ”? Its Music Will Have exceptions to any general rule which 1s of the Irish renaissance and Trish folk mu- 

a : - laid down that there is always room for cic as he has of American folk melodies 
Arrived , plenty of discussion. and the literature of Joel Chandler Harris. 

“I am very well aware that many per- [Like most progressive young men, he be- 

sons indignantly deny that race or na- came in former years deeply interested i 

Boston, May 27.—The second of Henry F. express the soul of a particular people. tionality has anything to do with music in the modern French schoo! a music—it was 
Gilbert's compositions played by the Bos- What we have here is a grand agglomera- its highest developments. They contend in 1901 that he traveled to Paris on a cattle 
ton Symphony players—his “American- tion of racial elements which are graduz ally that music, at its highest. has freed itself boat to hear Charpentier’s “1 ouise,” te 
* ft ae te amalgamating. The American race is in from the cramping bands of nationality and one of the o peratic sensations of the hour 

esque on Negro Minstrel Tunes’”—was process and I believe American music is that it expresses the universal human soul and seer so deeply impressed that “s 
heard at the “Pop” concert of May 24. also in process. rather than the narrower spirit of race. If made the irrevocable decision to forsake a 


business career forced upon him and devote 


This work is founded upon three themes, 
himself entirely to composition for the re- 


“Zip Coon,” “Dearest Mae,” “Rosa Lee or ; 4 ; : 
Dont Be Foolish. Toe” The “Ametican mainder of his life. Shortly after this he 
O ( iStl, joe, 1e d “TICali~ : _— Ca | det : “i . 
esque’ was written about five years ago nr gr cppinsd adi teenth” ides Pie 

after the modern French idiom. Che 


and since that time Mr. Gilbert's ideas on 
the subject of national music in America 
have undergone a change, yet the intro- 
ductory note on the flyleaf of the score 


lrench critic said 

‘This is another example of those in 
vertebrate melodies with which we are so 
well acquainted on this side of the water.’ 


may well be re quoted : ” 

“Numerous scraps of melody and of ‘The remark,” said the composer, “was 
rhythm are at present drifting about in the one of the greatest helps that I ever re- 
musical att apennere of America. Without ceived in composition t sat down then 
inquiring too closely into their origin, | and made up my mind that whatever | 
have tried to bind a few such scraps to wrote In Whe iwure, for Gad of worse, 


should be mine—straight from me 

Other important compositions by this 
musician, who sprang into public notice 
after the Boston Symphony concerts of 
last April 15, are some songs which have 
been sung with success by David Bispham 
and others, in the principal cities of this 
country and in’ England and Germany 
Salammbo’s Invocation to Tanith,” for 
dramatic soprano and orchestra, sung by 
lise Stevens, soprano with the Russian 
Symphonv Society in 1906 in New York; 
incidental music of a highly poetic and ro 
mantic character, to Synge’s “Riders to the 
Sea,” and to several of Yeat’s plays; a 
suite built on old Irish themes and a suite 
of compositions by Turlough O’Carolan 
and Rory Dall O’Caghan, harmonized and 
orchestrated for small orchestra, and the 


gether into an art form—much after the 
manner of Edward Grieg with the folk 
music of Norway. 

“It may easily be said, That is not neces- 
sarily American music which merely uses 
\merican tunes as themes on which to 
build. But America itself was not discov 
ered unpremeditatively. Its ultimate dis- 
covery was the result of many attempts. 
So it will undoubtedly be with American 
music, \nd when real American music 
does arrive it will be the result of many 
attempts to write it; each of which, con 
sidered by itself, may be far afield, but all 
of which, taken together, will form the 
soil from which it must spring.” 

This note led the interviewer to call on 
Mr. Gilbert with the question whether in 





his “Americanesque” and his “Comedy 1 ’ 
Overture on Negro Themes,” very success Henry F. Gilbert, the Composer, at Work in an Old Barn Near His Boston Home “American Dances for full or hestra, a 
fully performed last month by the Boston recent composition, also soon to be heard 
Orchestra, he considered himself to have “So, to base musical compositions on In- tls is so then the great music might be in Boston oe . 
written American music. dian tunes, negro melodies, Spanish Cali- written by any great composer, regardless “American music 1s c ming’ rapidly, 
Mr. Gilbert was seated by an old piano, fornian folk songs, or what not, and then’ of his nationality. ae . concluded Mr. Gilbert, “and even in the 
between manuscript scores and volumes of _ to call the result American music is hardly “But | can hardly conceive of ‘Tristan last ten years native ine onenigy _ Son 
composers lave axken 


Cervantes and Moussorgsky. He removed justifiable, to my mind. Each and every being composed by an Englishman, or the ognition of native— 
a rather disreputable corn-cob pipe from one of these musical experiments may be ‘Pathetic Symphony’ composed by a French- immense strides he process by which 


his mouth. very interesting and good music, but it can man, nor can I conceive of Beethoven’s the American a » vast and 


“I don’t think American music exists as hardly be called ‘American’ music, inasmuch Symphonies composed by an Italian, or wonderful. All the races of Europe, each 
yet,” said he. “Music written by anAmer- as it reflects but one of the many diverse Verdi's ‘Otello’ composed by a Norwe with its specially developed characteristics, 
can composer by no means implies that elements of which we are composed gian. And what origin would you ascribe are contributing to the formation of a new 
that music is ‘American.’ My music does, “Consider the music that comes from to the symphonies of Sibelius? race which shall be different from all and 
| think, reflec’ an element of the American Europe, or as much of musical Europe as “No, the trail of nationality is over them — quite probably superior to any. And in 
atmosphere, tor while America hasn’t, so. we are generally acquainted with. What all. | dreat ning of the future of American music 
far, achieved nationality, in the complete ever the country, its music has certain char- “The racial characteristics become imme-_ | love to think that it may be an harmo- 
and fundamental sense of the word, she acteristics which are unmistakable and im diately apparent when one tries to swop  mious blending of the most vital and salient 
has a very distinctive atmosphere of her mediately to be recognized I do not mean them around. (nd the Log agora characteristics of the ae ie of the various 
own, an atmosphere extremely rich in sug- that a/i the music of a certain country has which I have mentioned (to me well-nigh peoples who have contri uted to the mak 
gestion for the creative artist.” the same characteristics. In fact, some inconceivable) concern only four national- ing of the American race; that it may com- 

Mr. Gilbert re-lit his pipe. of it is sure to vary widely, for there are _ ities, all more or less connected and mixed _ bine the ruggedness and strength of the 

“Now in America, at present, we have’ exceptions to every rule. Still, in viewin up. When we consider that, acording to North with the grace and beauty of the 
no one race which can be called the Amer the total musical output of any ‘country the above-mentioned persons, ‘Tristan South; and that a type of music maj ulti 
ican race—and all the arts, music included, after the manner of a composite photo- might have been written by a gifted China mately arise her which shall charm us in 
are racial expressions hey reflect and graph, one cannot fail to notice certain man it becomes more or less ridiculous. a new way. O. D 
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“Berliner Boersenzeitung,” March 12, 


IQIl. 
On Friday the youthful pianiste, 
Olga Steeb, gave her first concert at 
the Singakademie with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. She played the 


Schumann A minor Concerto, Chop- 
minor and the first Concerto, 

It was very 
youthful joy- 
ousness of her playing. She attacks 
the tone firmly and still without hard- 


in’s If 
in E flat major of Liszt. 
stimulating to hear the 


ness grasps a composition with awak- 
ened senses, and technically is smooth 
and certain. She so showed herself 
in the Schumann work and also in the 
Liszt Concerto, the closing section ol 
which was exceptionally well played. 
But she could bring more inner feel- 
ing and sensuous charm of tone into 
the Chopin Concerto. Throughout the 
general impression was delightful and 
the large audience applauded vigor 
ously. 

“Deutsche Montags Zeitung,” Berlin, 

March 11, rgIt. 

Olga Steeb appeared Friday at her 
first concert in the Singakademie. She 
made a very sympathetic impression. 
In fact, if piano playing were a matter 


of mentality she would indeed stand 


very high. Her fingers’ celebrate 
orgies on the keys. They converse, 
they storm, they rage! All quite 
naturally. One feels that Miss Steeb 


has concluded a very intimate friend 
ship with the piano. She has an in 
portant pianistic talent. 


“Berlinger Tageblatt,” March 16, 1g1t. 


Olga Steeb, a youthful 


On Friday 
pianiste, gave the first of her three 
concerts with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. She played the Schumann 
Concertc and those in F minor of 
Chopin, and E flat major of Liszt. 
The task which she has set herself 1s 
doubtless too great for one of her 
age, but her gifts, especially on the 


technical side, which are most extraor 
dinary, deserve the most earnest ob- 
servation. Her playing, as also her 
touch, has character, is rhythmically 
spirited, and that is of more value for 
her future than if she were too much 
developed for her years and had a less 
So one may place 


( 
firm: foundation. 
faith in her. 
“Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung,” Berlin, 
March 24, rgrt. 
Olga Steeb played in her second 


Piano Con- 


58 and the F 


minor 


‘oncert Grieg’s A 


’ 


certo, the Beethoven op. 

minor Concerto op. 82 of X. Schar- 
wenka and proved the truth of the 
excellent criticism of her pianistic 
abilities recently given in these col 
umns by another writer The de- 
cidedly different styles of the three 


works were by the young pianiste 

with certainty of expression; at the 
? | TY ’ y ) : 4 ; 

most I might offer an opinion against 


met 


the somewhat too lyrical handling of 
the ballade-like character of the first 
movement of the Grieg Concerto. The 
soloist grasped the Beethoven Con- 
certo in a very poetical manner. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 











in three evenings! She began last 


Friday evening in the Singakademie, 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orches- 
the concertos in A minor 


tra, with 














Olga Steeb, Pianist 


Xaver Scharwenka, Letter. 


The performance of my Pianoforte 
Concerto, op. 80 (F minor), by Miss 
Olga Steeb (in the Singakademie with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra), was to 
me an extraordinary pleasure. Here 
was displayed the genuine artistic 
soul. A deep inner musical feeling, 
a most brilliant technical knowledge, 
a remarkable artistic taste—seldom 
does one find these united in such a 
young person. 


“Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung,” Berlin, 
March 17, 1grr. 
Che youthful pianiste, Olga Steeb. 
has undertaken the gigantic task of 
playing nine concertos with orchestra 








as 


of R. Schumann, F minor of Chopin 
and E flat major of Liszt, of which | 
heard the last two. Already at her 
first appearance in this city last sea- 


son Miss Steeb showed extraordi- 
narily strong pianistic gifts. With 
time her technical knowledge has 


ripened. She played with astounding 
hnger speed and elasticity of touch, 
by reason of which her passage play- 
ing was not once worked down to 
lifelessness, but was done with deli 
cacy and airiness and a most charm- 
ing grace. Her dynamic scale em- 
braces everything from the most deli- 
cate planissimo to the most powerful 
forte, the latter never becoming 
brutal, on the contrary, she even here 
retains her elasticity of touch, the 
tone being beautifully full and round, 


as indeed beauty of tone is one of the 
chiet characteristics of her playing. 
T. both works the young artist brings 
a healthy musical nature and clear 
understanding, mastering the poesie 
of Chopin as delightfully as she did 
the brilliancy of Liszt. One must 
await her further accomplishments 
with exceptional interest. 


“Der Reichsbote,” Berlin, March 15, 


IQII. 
Miss Olga Ameri- 


can pianiste, who already last season 


Steeb, a young 


showed herself a pianiste of very 
strong and 
time placed before herself the extraor- 


playing nine 


individual gifts, has this 


dinarily great task of 


piano concertos in three evenings. 
For the first program she chose the 
A minor Concerto of Schumann, the 


F munor Concerto of Chopin and the 
E flat major Concerto of Liszt. The 
plaving of the artiste has an individual 
charm, owing to the flexibility of her 
technic and the elasticity of her touch, 
and also her exceptionally full sound 
ing forte which she obtains without 
any apparent effort. From a techni- 
cal standpoint the works of Chopin 
and Liszt, which I heard, were 
throughout perfect. And if for the 
present the pianistic side of her pow- 
ers as opposed to the musical, steps 
into the foreground, she, however, 
brings to her performance a strong 
musical nature. For Chopin and Liszt 
her intelligence and poetry are fully 


developed. 


“Der Reichsanzeiger,” Berlin, March 
28, IQIlI. 
Olga Steeb, who has already per 


formed here and shown herself a 
gifted pianiste, was again heard at the 
Singakademie Thursday evening. Her 
powerful touch, her pre-eminently fin- 
ished technic, particularly in the pas 
sages and trills of the D major Con 
certo of Mozart and the B flat minor 
Concerto of Tschaikowsky, the deli- 
cate, soft tone and the warmth of her 
performance so carried everything be- 
fore her, that the applause would not 
come to an end. But also the D 
minor Concerto of Brahms played at 
the beginning of the evening was 
given a faultless performance. 


“Staatsburger Zeitung,” Berlin, March 
19, IgII. 

The pianiste, Olga Steeb, 
ized with the Philharmonic 
tra. Now we cannot only praise her 
industry, which speaks to us in three 


concert 
Orches- 


times three great concert works, but 
points of view we 
her. She 
technic 


also from other 
may just as rightly prais« 
possesses a excellent 
(thanks to an exceptionally flexible 
wrist), of which she already gave 
proofs in the Chopin F minor Con 
certo (op. 21). It has been a long 
time since we have heard a woman 
play the Liszt E flat Concerto so bril- 
liantly and with such “snap.” 


most 
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OWES ITS MUSIC T0 ON TOUR WITH VICTOR HERBERT’S ORCHESTRA PITTSBURG ADMIRES 
BFFORTS OF WOMEN ——————"_ ST. PAUL SYMPHONY 


And Takes Much Pride in Choral 
Performance of Its Own 
Mozart Club 


PirtssurG, May 29.—The St. Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra was heard for the first 




















Warren (O.) and Its Industrious 
Music Club—Amateur Opera 
in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May Ata recent visit to 
Warren, O., gave a glimpse into the mu- 
sical life of one of the fine old towns in 
the Western Reserve that was full of in- 
terest. Canton, Akron and several of the 
small cities of this district have large clubs 
and important concerts given under pro- 


time in concert in Pittsburg last week when 
the Mozart Club, James P. McCollum con- 
ductor, gave its closing concert of the sea 


son in Carnegie Music Hall. The orches- 





tra gave pleasure in Dvorak’s “New 
fessional management, but in Warren a World” Symphony, an old favorite in Pitts- 
small group of women, originally but burg, and in such well known works as 
the “Sakuntala Overture” by Goldmark 
and three numbers by Massenet, “Under 
the Lindens,” ‘‘Arragonaise” and “Navar- 
raise.” Of these offerings, “Under the 
Lindens’ was perhaps the best, the solo 
work of the ’cello and clarinet being par- 
ticularly well done and meriting the ap- 
plause given. Pittsburgers were unanimous 
in the belief that this orchestra has a 
bright future. 

lhe Mozart Club was at its best, singing 
the “Ave Maria,” “Vintage Song” and thie 
tinale ot Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 


twenty-five in number, have made a musical 
life for themselves and incidentally for the 





town, that offers many suggestions for 
others in places similarly situated. Their 
work began simply with meetings for mu- 
sical study. Soon a concert was planned 
for a local charity and Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was engaged as the artist. After 
all expenses had been paid there was $600 
left to give to the hospital fund, and the 
members said to each other, “Next year 





we will have a concert for our own bene (ee “Loreley,” the solo work being taken in the 
lit. first half by Irene Armstrong, soprano. 
Accordingly, for nine years, they have Vocal Soloists Who Are Accompanying Victor Herbert’s Orchestra Through the lhe work of this young singer was a real 
brought one or more good artists to War- South a and her’ splendid enunciation 
ren, assumed all expenses and have estab- brought well deserved applause. Mme. 
lished for themselves a fine bank account ik artists who are accompanying the looks as if he is preparing for the dentist’s Rothwell-Wolff also appeared to good ad 
which meets all club expenses (for there Victor Herbert Orchestra on its pres- onslaught, Is seen on the extreme left. vantage, singing Wagner’s “Dich Theu 
are no club dues) and enables them to se- ont cuccessful tour of the South are win- Next to him, smiling pleasantly, is Fred- Halle” and, as an encore, the popular aria 
cure for themselves many fine musical op- ; erick Wheeler, the baritone. Lhen comes’ from “Madama Butterfly.” The program 
portunities. The club joined the National "8 hosts of admirers wherever they ap- Agnes Kimball, the soprano, and Frank concluded with the “King’s Prayer” and 
Federation of Musical Clubs, and thus pear. The snapshot reproduced above Croxton, the basso. Lillia Snelling, the finale to the first act of “Lohengrin.” The 
brought itself into touch with the larger shows them during an idle moment of their Metropolitan Opera House contralto, is other soloists, Mrs. Henrietta Hibbard, 
musical interests of the country. travels. Harry Fellows, the tenor, who bowing gracetully on the right end. George Harris, Jr., E. C. Clark and Wil- 


mot Goodwin did good work, Mr. Harris 
: especially covering himself with praise for 
the very good reason that California” was written for the Hermit his finely artistic employment of his smooth 
Club’s annual entertainment last year and tenor. 


Last year a performance of grand opera 
in Cleveland was enjoyed by all the mem- 
bers at the club’s expense and several times country, and for 
they have obtained artists for special club the pupils are literally in a music school 








concerts to which the members and their’ where there are daily lessons upon the in was then called “lhe Hermits in Califor Director McCullom gave a good account 
friends have been invited. Genevra John strument of their choice, also in theory, in nia.” It had such success that a revised of himself and proved that -he had done 
stone Bishop gave a recital for the club solfeggio, in ensemble and with weekly version was deemed worthy of a second some careful and painstaking rehearsing. 
on the evening before “Federation Day,’ lessons in musical history. Weekly con- and more public representation. The Mozart Club is now in its thirtieth 
upon which my visit was made. Hersing- certs open to the people of Warren are ALICE BRADLEY. year and appears to grow better as it grows 
ing of Indian and Sandwich Island songs’ given in the auditorium by the orchestra older. Ihe club is not the product of a 
in costume make a vivid and delightful of the Institute or the band, with solo per- Program of Irish and Operatic Music 00m movement, but has had a steady 
memory for all who had the pleasure of formance bv the advanced pupils. This in : growth since its inception me. Lac 
hearing her. It was good to see Musical itself had given Warren a liberal musical A program composed of Irish music and tnasiinineieiaapmention 
America displayed in full view in the win- education. _ wes, pron gg ae ae” ey ae ist My Youthful Violinists and Pianists Win 
dow of the book store on the square, and Music in Cleveland this week has been cm My Seen, & de’ > ao = °y I Praise at Hauser Recital 
the publication was frequently alluded to confined to the performance of a clever ward O'Mahony, basso. The l'rue Irish 
in the talk of Federation Day. operetta by amateurs for a local charity. King” and “Dear Harp of My Country, The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Ilauser 
A visit was paid to Dana Institute, that It had four performances in the Opera ™ Gaelic, with harp accompaniment by were heard in their annual recital at As 
famous old musical boarding school, now House, with crowded houses, partly be- Gertrude I. Robinson, were two of Mr.  chenbrédel Hall, New York, on Saturday 


O'’Mahony’s songs. He also sang an aria’ afternoon, May 20. The violin pupils were 
from “The Magic Flute,” and, with Mary heard in compositions by Offenbach, 
L. Wallace, contralto, a duet from “La Simonetti, Nardini, Kramer, Mendelssohn, 
Favorita.” Another opera selection was Mozart, Bruch and Hermann. Helen Link, 
the quartet from “Rigoletto,’ sung by Mr. a pupil of Mr. Hauser, showed much talent 


SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL AND MAY, 1911 O'Mahony, Miss Wallace, Mrs. Genevieve’ in her playing of the Andante from the 
. s Adolf P. 51 j c ‘re Ober 


Fanning, soprano, and Silber- Mendelssohn Concerto, and Franz 


VICTOR HERBERT d HIS ORCHESTRA nagel. The audience was much pleased man played the last two movements of the 
an with it all. Bruch Concerto in masterly style, reflecting 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) much credit on his teacher. 
Of the piano pupils Dora Berliner played 


in its forty-third year, which has turned cause of the social prominence of those 
out more capable orchestral and band taking part, but also because of the intrin- 
players than any school of its kind in the _ sic excellence of the work itself. “Miss 

















Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists Klamroth Pupil for the Boston Opera the Second Polonaise of Liszt, exhibiting 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. Wilfried Klamroth; the well-known fine technical equipment and musical style. 

For Information Address: New York vocal instructor, who, as told Her studies have been under Mrs. Hauser 
MusicaAL AMERICA last week, will con- and her playing bore witness to careful 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. in 


duct Summer classes at Edgartown, Mar- training. A novelty was the playing of a 
ments Now Bookin for Music Festivals ; -~ oa ’ : 
eens ” tha’s Vineyard, is gratified over the news’ Pleyel string quartet by four young boys, 














. that Enrico Areson has been engaged to Masters Finn, Fritz Eilers, Bohde and 

. . . sing leading tenor réles at the Boston Op-  Farny Eilers. The program closed with a 

lit S h ol of Music and Dramatic Art era House next season. Mr. Areson has_ performance of the Bach-Gounod Medita- 

Cosmopo | alt C 0 been studying constantly with Mr. Klam- tion played by George Finn and the class 
OR. WM. CARVER WILLIAMS, Registrar roth this season. of 1910-11 in ensemble. 


VICTOR HEINZE, President 
New Phone Nos 4868 & 4869 Harrison. Address Registrar, 9th Floor, Auditorium Bidg., Oticago 
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The American String Quartette | owe Teacn 5 y ngewe Psy ewe 








Miss Gertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle ty, i BS] G Q SJ G ORTONIY ara 
“The pe sha i ance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 
and emoti quality.’"—PHILIP HALE in oston Herald, March 12, 1909. 
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emment |! St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
PIANIST WALLIS HENRY ROTHWELL, Conductor 
Spring Tour Opens March 28th and Continues 10 weeks—with 
— a Mme. Rothwell-Wolff, Prima-Donna Soprano 
SOPRAKO 
GERTRUDE pastes bay _ 
. in Europe Till Feb- 
rueary ist, 191! 
BASS-BARITONE EUROPE 1910-1911| |19111012 AMERICA 
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RICO ARESON, dramatic tenor of the Boston 
Opera Co.; Mme. Helena Hastreiter, the famous 
American contralto; Mme. Rosa Heilig, the well- 
known vocal instructor; BASTIDO, the renowned 
concert and oratorio bass-baritone; O. Blumen- 
thal, BASSO of the Constantinople Opera House, 
and others. 
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Dramatic Soprano 
ORA TORIO—CONCER T—RECITAL 
609 W. 177th St. (Tel.) New York 


Studio Hall 


Accommodations for teachers 
and musicians 
Studios, recital halls, reception 
rooms. Inspection invited 


50 East 34th Street 


NEW YORK 
CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 
Management: Walter R. Anderson, 5 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
CHARLES 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


Personal Address: 176 W. 8istSt. Tel. Sok Seinyier 
Management: Haensel & Jones, 1 E. 42d St., New ork 


CHARLES R. 


HARGREAVES 


TENOR 
With Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Spring Tour 1911 
Management, EUGENE KUESTER 
25 West 42d Street New York 


BEATRICE 


WAINWRIGHT 


Concerts—SOPRANO—Oratorio 
VOICE CULTURE 


50 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK 
lstructor National Conservatory of Music. Tel. 2166 Heclam 


MARIANNE FLAHAUT 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


of the Metropolitan Opera House and Grand Opera, Paris 


Exclusive Management: - - R, E. JOHNSTON 
St. James Bldg. Broadway & 26th St., New York City 


THERESA RIHM 


Dramatic Soprano 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 
, Address: 
c/o Musical America, 605 Fifth Ave., New York 


FRANK 


ORMSBY 


TENOR 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 31st Street, New York 
"Phone Morningside 4773 

















Management : 
Personal Address, 180 Claremont Avenue 


Claude Warford 


Management, Antonia Sa wyer 








CHOPIN’S ROMANCE AND ITS EFFECT ON INSPIRATION | 





A TINY fragment of real history has 

come to light, which although it adds 
practically nothing to what is already known 
of Chopin and his music, ought at any rate 
to prove interesting to  sentimentalists. 
Those who care to see what Chopin’s hand- 
writing was like at the impressionable age 
of 27 and care to follow the incidents of a 
slender love story which formed an episode 
in his career may satisfy their curiosity by 
buying a volume which has just been pub- 
lished. It is a small oblong volume, bound 
in red morocco with gilt tooling on the 
borders and corners, and the name “Maria” 
in Gothic letters on the side, and the whole 
thing is, with the addition of a few pages 
of explanatory matter and the omission of 
some blank leaves, a facsimile of a vol- 
ume in the possession of Mme. St. Orpis- 
zewska, an aunt of Maria. 

Between the title page and the preface 
is a reproduction of Maria Wodzinska’s 
portraits of herself and Chopin. The 
portrait of Chopin is one of the best that 
was ever taken of him; the eyes are speak- 
ing, and the whole face indicates the com- 
poser’s frail health and nervous tempera- 
ment. Maria’s portrait, too, contains in- 
dications of character. 

The pair met first as children, when 
Maria came to fetch her brothers from the 
house of Chopin’s father, where they 
boarded for a year; and when Maria's 
mother came to Warsaw the two families 
became acquainted and would spend their 
Sundays together. On these occasions 
Chopin found himself sooner or later at 
the piano, playing to the little girl, who was 
nine years his junior, or accompanying her 
as she sang his songs. They both left Po- 
land in 1830, Chopin to make a_ tour 
through Bohemia and Germany on his way 
to Paris, Maria to settle eventually with 
her family in Geneva. Here she took les- 
sons in piano playing and composition 
from Field, and sent Chopin some varia- 
tions on a theme which he turned into his 
brilliant Valse in B Flat. 

They met again in 1835 at Dresden, and 
this meeting gave birth to the Valse in F 
Minor, which he dedicated to her and left 
in her hands. Other compositions which 
belong to this period and show to some ex- 
tent his state of mind are the two Noc 
turnes in C Sharp Minor and D Flat, and 
the Study in F Minor, which he called a 
“spiritual picture” of Maria. 

Next year they met once more at Marien- 
bad, Chopin mz king the journey on purpose 
to meet Maria and her mother, and this 
time it seemed as if things would come to 
a head. They took long walks together, the 
portraits referred to above were drawn, 
and Maria’s album was offered to Chopin 
for the usual contribution which all young 
ladies extorted from their friends. But the 
inspiration would not come, the composer’s 


nerves were too much for him, and the 
pages remained blank. 

However, after Chopin and the girl had 
been together a month and had moved 
from Marienbad to Dresden, he, feeling 
that the moment was ripe, summoned up 
his courage, and on September 11, the eve 
of his departure for Paris, asked Marta 
Wodzinska to become his wife. She re- 
plied that she could not run counter to her 
parents’ wishes (and they were already in 


anxiety about Chopin’s health), but she 
promised to cherish a “grateful remem- 
brance” of him in her heart. This is how 


Maria narrated the incident in after years, 
though other accounts vary somewhat. 
Anyhow, Chopin does not seem to have 
taken her answer as a definite refusal, for 
the next day he returned to Paris, where 
he settled down cheerfully to work, writing 
among other things the serenely beautiful 
Nocturne in B Major. Frequent letters, 
too, were exchanged with Maria, but in 
spite of his happiness he began to lose his 
calm of mind; and, in order to quiet him- 
self ana satisfy his cravings he drew out 
from his drawer the album which Maria 
had given him a year before; and the re- 
sult was the little book of which a facsimile 
has just been published. 

Chopin thought of his childhood and the 
early days in W arsaw when Maria sang his 
songs in his parents’ house and under the 
spell of these reminiscences wrote out a 
piece marked “Lento on gran expressione”’ 
in the form of a Nocturne in C Sharp 
Minor. This is followed by eight of his 
early songs, “Das Madchens Wunsch,” “Der 
Sote,” “Was ein junges Madchen liebt,” 
“Bacchanal,’ “Litanisches Lied,” “Der 
Reitersmann vor der Schlacht,” “Min aus 
den Blicken,” and “Liebeszauber.” The 
first seven of these eight songs correspond 
more or less exactly with the published 
editions. The eighth song, “Liebeszauber,” 
is published for the first time. It is quite 
short and consists only of eighteen bars 
and, like the others, has the flavor of a 
folksong about it. 

On receipt of the album Maria wrote 
Chopin a stiff little note, carefully worded, 
expressing unimpeachable sentiments. The 
voice of the father can be heard in it, and 
Chopin doubtless realized that the 17-year- 
old Maria was not the kind of daughter to 
stand up against him. He seems to have 
accepted the situation philosophically and 
shortly afterward he received his official 
dismissal. Next year Maria married a 
Count Skarbech, the son of Chopin’s god- 
father, and on the dissolution of her mar- 
riage with him accepted the hand of a Pole 
named Orpiszewski. Chopin kept her let- 
ters, however, for they were found among 
his papers after his death tied up with pink 
ribbon and with the words ‘“Moia bie da!” 
(“my misfortune’) scribbled on the wrap- 
per.—London Times. 











PLAYERS OF WIND INSTRUMENTS LONGEST-LIVED 





Alt MENTS of the heart and lungs have 

been frequently attributed by patholo- 
gists and others to the blowing of wind in- 
struments. It has even been asserted, with- 
out any definite foundation in fact, that the 
cornet, trombone or oboe player is “blow- 
ing his lungs away” and will die before 
his time. Dr. Forcheimer, in his “Prophyl- 
axis and Treatment of Internal Diseases,” 
shows the fallacy of this belief. He states 
emphatically that “just as many players of 
stringed instruments have emphysema as 
players of wind instruments,” and after a 
long experience of musicians he has come 
to the conclusion that “neither emphysema 
nor its predisposition is a result of their 
occupation.” 

To determine statistically the effects on 
longevity of playing upon wind instruments 
Dr. James F. Rogers recently consulted 
“Dictionary of Music and Musi- 


Grove’s 
“Cyclopedia of Music 


cians” and Champlin’s 
and Musicians,” and calculated the average 
age of roo performers upon wind instru 
ments and of a like number upon stringed 
instruments. The average length of life of 
players upon wind instruments was 
and of players upon stringed instru- 


63.5 


years 


ments 62 years. Of the former 34 per cent. 
reached ages above 70 years 

For the different wind instruments the 
average ages were as follows: Flute, 61.2 


vears; oboe, 63 years; bassoon, 63 years; 


horn, 64.4 years; clarinet, 65.2 years; 
trumpet and cornet, 60.1 years. It is in 
teresting that the players on wind instru 


ments who exert the geratest intra-pneu 
monic pressure—namely, performers on the 
trumpet and cornet—were the longest lived, 
while the players who exert the least pres- 
sure, the flutists, were the shortest.—New 


ll orld. 


Harrying the Music Clerk 


musicians and teachers often won- 
der why their orders are not filled more 
accurately. A large music house has fur- 
nished us with a list of orders representing 
something of the daily problems of the 
clerk, says The Etude. The clerk is 


Many 


music 
expected to decipher all sorts of puzzles 
lhe following gives the order as the clerk 


received it and then in parenthesis the mu 


sic that the clerk really sent 

( rucifiction (Stainer’s ( rucifixion), M nshine 
Sonato (Moonlight Sonata), Oh that we tw vere 
pavine (maying), Cholors Method (Koehbler’s 
Method), La Cin-qua-painge La Cinquintaine), 
Summer Ramady (Semiramide), Pitzko (Pizz 
cato), Because trot sl celyn”’ (Berceuse -P Vol 
cario (W alku I . Une B < Foce Sea (Una Voca 
Poco pe Ps l (Palms), Pos President Over- 
ture (Poe aad Pe isant), Naomi, Lie bach (Norma, 
Leybach), Perpetual Devotion (Pe rpetual motion), 
Pa de m itores Pas des \n pi res), Ma le Graf 
(Madrigal). Pres le s "(Prelude ), Curious 
\nimal (Cujus Animam) 
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CHARLES BENNETT 


THE ART OF SINGING 
BARITONE 


Studio, 420 Fine Arts Building 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
~ Repertoire In 
Member Faculty NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF music 
Available for 


Home Address, 620 Addison St., Chicago 
S$. CONSTANTINO y (} N 
a. French and 
English 
ORATORIO and RECITALS 
TRINITY COURT, BOSTON, MASS 


Address : 
MARTHA 


CLODIUS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 111 West 77th St., New York 
Telephone, 7906 Schuyler 


RICHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 
LORENE ie 


ROGERS -WELLS 


SOPRANO 


Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 i W. 42d Street, New York 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Itatian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mz ril Ad dre Ss: 

11 Morgan Avenue Morwalk, Conn 


* SODER-HUECK 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 


Walter Henry Hall 


CONDUCTOR 
Director of Choral Music 
at Columbia University 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
University Chorus 
Flushing Chorus 
New Rochelle Oratorio Society . 


Address: 430 WV. 116th St., N.Y. 


WILSON 


BARITONE 
WALTER R. ANDERSON, Manager 




















University 
f Festival Chorus 
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5 West 38th Street New York 
ct FANNING ™: 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building, Dayton, 


EMMA E. 


PATTEN 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist Street, New York 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN be USS 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 
Reoltais and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Stelnway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N.Y. Clq 
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: BENEDICT-JONE 


: K O | L os rd VIOLINIST 


CONTRALTO 
Terms and Dates Address: ®¢ 
CHARLES i. “JONES “a 4260 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: 4040 Audubs yn 


Head of Violin Departrrent 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Obertin, Onie 
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VAN EWEYK 


For Bookings in America, Season 191 1-i2, address: 


DUTCH-AMERICAN 
BASS BARITONE 


H. GODFREY TURNER 
1402 Broadway, New York City 
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ZOLA NOVEL FURNISHES OPERA THEME 


Karl Weiss’s “ 1870,’”? Based on “The Chane on the Mill,’ to Have 
Premiere in Berlin— Lucy Weidt Visits a Turkish Harem—Concert 
of Compositions by Late Wilhelm Berger 


3ERLIN, May 11.—‘‘1870,” an episode from 
the Franco-Prussian War after Zola’s “The 
Charge on the Mill,” is the title of a new 
opera by Karl Weiss, the composer of “The 
Polish Jew.” This novelty has been ac- 
cepted by Director Maximilian Moris and 
will be produced for the first time any- 
where at the new Kurfiirsten Oper. A 
new acquisition for the company at the 
Kurfiirsten Oper is the baritone, Zawi- 
lowski. 

The working capital for the Kurfursten 
Oper, which hitherto amounted to 370,000 
marks, has been raised to one-half a mil- 
lion, and will probably be still further in- 
creased before the opening of the opera 
house in the Fall. This capital is not in- 
tended as a building fund, but is meant 
solely to furnish the means for carrying 
on the business of the opera. 

On account of the sudden illness of Lilli 
Lehmann it has been necessary to post- 
pone her announced “Gastspiel” as Donna 
Anna in the Komische Oper until the latter 
half of this month. 

The Vienna Court Opera singer, Lucy 
Weidt, also of the Metropolitan, was re- 
cently invited by a high Turkish official to 
visit him in his harem. To a correspondent 
of the News Wiener Journal Mme. Weidt 
said that she was instructed beforehand to 
dress herself as gaudily as possible. She 
then proceeds to describe her unique visit 
thus: 

“T was first received by the master of the 
house and then conducted to the harem, 
where I was greeted by the Excellenza— 
the first woman to present the Pasha with 
‘a son receives this titlke—and then by the 
other wives. Many beauties were conspicu- 
ous among them. They all crowded about 
me like inquisitive children, felt of and ad- 
mired my clothes, and were barely able to 
refrain from pulling them off. I was then 
conducted to a hall where I was requested 
to be seated upon a kind of a stage, the 
Excellenza sitting beside me. All the 
women grouped themselves around and be- 
gan to sing, giving their concert in my 
honor. Of course one could not really call 
such sounds singing; they were more of a 
wail, as is the case with all these monoto- 
nous Oriental melodies. To my musical 
ear the noise grew unbearable. It lasted 
a quarter of an hour, then half an hour. 
[ had reached the verge of despair. 

“Subsequently I was informed that it had 
been expected of me as a guest to give the 
sign to cease by rising. I had noticed that 
the ladies of the house cast beseeching 
glances at me, and that their wailing grew 
more and more desperate, but I sat im- 
movable and well-behaved as though I were 
having the greatest treat, while inwardly 
I suffered the tortures of a martyr. The 
Excellenza, who was an intelligent woman, 
seemed to understand the real cause of my 
silence and made an embarrassed motion 
as though to rise, whereupon I immedi- 
ately sprang to my feet as though electri- 
fied. The sign to conclude the concert was 
thus given. 


“When I was leaving my escort told me 
that I must ask for something as a present. 
‘But I can’t ask for any of the objects I 

















Tommaso Egani, the American tenor, 
and Lila Breton-Egani, soprano, under 
the linden trees in Berlin 


see here,’ I replied. ‘Nevertheless, you 
must,’ he said, ‘for if you should not, the 
host would consider it a great insult.’ 
Finally to close a scene that was growing 
embarrassing I said, ‘Well, then, give me 
this carpet, please!’ And thus I became 
the possessor of a magnificent Turkish 
rug.” 

Recent visitors to MusicaAt AMERICA’S 
European offices were Tommaso Egani, the 
tenor, who despite the Italian name is an 
American (Dr. Thomas Jefferson Egan), 
and Lilla Breton Egani, the dramatic so- 
prano. Joth artists have been singing in 
opera in Italy during the last stagione, 
and have come to Berlin to work upon their 
German repertoire. —Tommaso Egani is ne- 
gotiating with a number of managers for 
the coming season, and may eventually sing 
grand opera in English. 

Henry G. Scott, basso, known to a great 
many Americans and who will probably be 
known to a great many more before the 
coming season is over, was a visitor on 
Wednesday. For the last season he has 
been singing at the Teatro Adriano, in 
Rome. Mr. Scott, who has been engaged 
by Andreas Dippel for Chicago and Phila- 
delphia for the coming season, will remain 
in Berlin until the middle of June, when 
he goes to London, and then sails for 
\merica. 

Wilhelm Berger's Memory Honored 


The festal concert in memory of the 
composer, Wilhelm Berger, in the Bluthner 





Study Singing During the Summer 


Under Ideal Conditions 


At Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. 


Six Weeks’ Daily Lessons, July 1 to August 15 


WILFRIED KLAMROTH 11% West 37th Street 


Riccardo Martin says: ‘'Mr. Kiamroth has the real secret and knows how to teach I It. ” 


Write for terms. 








New Chicago Musical 
College Building 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Blv'd 
Chicag¢ 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


New in its MEW HOME Facing the Lake Frent Park 


The finest building of its kind in existence. 
and most thoroughly equipped of all institutions of musical learning. 
The Strongest Faculty ever assembled in any Musical College. 
Contains Ziegfeld Hall—offering unsurpassed facilities for rehearsals 
and public appearances of students in Concert, Opera aad the 
Drama. All branches of 


Housing the largest 


MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACTING. OPERA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 

Board of Musical Directors: Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Alexander Sebald, 
Herman Devries, Dr. Louis Falk, Felix Borowski, Anton Foerster, 
Paul Stoye, Hans von Schiller, Maurice Devries, Mrs. O. L. Fox. 
Recent Acquisition to the Faculty: Paul Stoye. 


Founded 1867. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
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ARRIOLA 


Saal, last Sunday, was attended by a select 
audience composed in great part of mem- 
bers of the first circles of art and society. 
The impressiveness of this commemorative 
concert was worthy of its occasion. Ber- 
ger’s piano quartet in C minor, op. I00o, 
played for the first time, began the pro- 
gram. The performance of this work by 
James Kwast, Karl Klinger, Fridolin Kling- 
ler and Arthur Williams represented the 
highest form of artistic accomplishment. 
The first movement of the quartet is de- 
veloped from the principal theme, which 
has been cleverly chosen; the second move- 
ment is introduced by a melody for viola 
which Fridolin Klingler played with mag 
nificent tone coloring, and the third move- 
ment consists of a unique scherzo which 
leads to an effective climax. This number 
was followed by a group of Berger’s songs, 
of which the baritone compositions espe- 
cially place him in the foremost rank as 
lieder composer. Berger’s E Minor Varia- 
tions for two pianos, played by Frida 
Kwast-Hodapp and James Kwast with 
beautiful effect, concluded the imposing pro- 
gram. The platform had been artistically 
decorated with palms and laurel leaves in 
the midst of which a bust of the dead 
composer by the sculptor, Felderhoff, had 
been mounted. The artists who co-operated 
in bringing about this impressive memorial 
musicale received the greatest credit for 


their appreciation of the worth of a man 
like Berger, whose modesty and reserve 
would never have permitted him to ar- 
range a concert of his own compositions 
while he was alive. 


Stern Conservatory Performances 


On the 22d and 29th of April and May 6 
the Stern Conservatory of Berlin gave a 
public theatrical performance and two oper- 
atic performances in the Mines Lehans- 
pielhaus. Both the plays and the operas 
were performed exclusively by graduating 
students of the dramatic and operatic de- 
partments of the conservatory. The theat- 
rical performances were staged by Hans 
fuerschmann and included Max Halbe’s 
“Jugend,” Schiller’s “Don Carlos,” “Hof- 
gunst,” by Trotha, and Shakespeare’s 
“Othello.” (he operatic performances 
were under the management of Nicolaus 
Rothwuhl, and displayed some exceptional 
talent. There were those among these 
novices whose training in this time-honored 
institution had been so thorough that one 
was inclined to believe that they were pro- 
fessional artists of several years’ experi- 
ence (he performances on the two last 
days included acts from “Pagliacci,” “Cav 
alleria-Rusticana,”’  “L’Africaine,” “Die 
Regimentstochter,”’ “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” 
‘Aida,” “Il Trovatore’ and “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” ©. P. JAcos. 








SEVEN HARPS IN UNISON 


Unique Feature of Recital by Mme. 
Shaw’s Pupils in Boston 


Boston, May 29.—An interesting recital 
was given in Recital [lall last Tuesday 
afternoon by pupils of Harriet A. Shaw, 
the harpist, of the New England Con 
servatory of Music faculty. The pupils 
were assisted by Mrs. Miller, soprano, and 
Krank k. Holding, violinist. The program 
follows: 

Susanne Nickerson, “Elfen Dance,”’ Oberthur; 
Agnes Finley, “Chanson sans Parole,” Dubez; 
George Wheeler, ‘‘Wieglied,’”’ Brahms; Mrs. Mil 
ler, Mr. Holding, Misses Condon, Finley, Gilman, 
Kilmar and Nickerson and Master Wheeler, “Ave 
Maria,’’ Bach-Gounod; Marguerite Gilman, Aubade. 
Hasselmans; Marguerite Condon, “Chanson de 
Mai,” Hasselmans; Rachael Kilmer, “Dankgebet,”’ 
Old German Volkslied; Mr. Holding, Misses Con 


don, Finley, Gilman, Kilmer and Nickerson, Mrs. 
Miller and Master Wheeler, Largo, Handel. 


It rarely happens that seven harps are 
heard in unison and the effect, both in the 
‘Ave Maria” and the Largo was impressive 
and captivating. Miss Shaw's pupils get, 
first of all, a gorgeous beauty of tone and 
this was especially apparent in the ensemble 


numbers when immaculate technic and per- 
fect time made the playing as that of a 
single harp. In the Largo opportunity was 
given for the display of the fullest volume 
of tone and the closing of the number was 
greeted with a burst of applause. The 
pupils showed in every way the most care- 
ful instruction by one who is herself thor- 
oughly master of a wonderful instrument. 
Miss Nickerson has talent for the harp and 
Miss Kilmer, who is still a very young girl, 
possesses the instinct of the true musician 
The playing of Master Wheeler, who is 
only eight years old and who has studied 
for two seasons with Miss Shaw was de- 
serving of specially favorable comment. 
lle received an ovation after his solo 
Mrs. Miller’s singing in the “Ave Maria” 
was of uncommon beauty and added great- 
ly to the pleasure of the program, as did 
also the playing by Mr. Holding, the vio- 
linist i in Be 


A monument to the memory of the late 
Edouard Colonne, the noted French con 
ductor, was recently unveiled in the Pére 
Lachaise cemetery, Paris. It is the work 
of the Norwegian sculptor, Sorenson 
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BOOKLETS 





Oranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


INTERPRETATION LECTURE-RECITALS 





METHOD LECTURES FOR TEACHER 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 








OPERA SCHOOL of NEW YORK 


Grand Opera Roles and Stage Technic 


SIG. TANARA. OF METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, Italian Repertoire 


Full Equipped Stage for Students 





ENGLISH, ITALIAN, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ALBERT MILDENBERG, Artistic Director 
Room 834, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
DANIEL B q 1) 1) 0 F Address tiie tales aeeatinter ease hao Succes- 
sors to the Wolfsohn Bureau 1 West 34th Street, New York 


The Manhattan Ladies Quartet 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2nd Soprano 


Address Communications to 


"Phone 186 Audubon 


Appeared with great success in principal European Cities, sea 


ELLISON VAN T1008 


Exclusive Management MAENSEL & JONES, TE. 42d St., New York 


LECTURE RECITALS 


In America, Season 1911-12. 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist Aitc 
ANNA WINKO FP, 2nd Alto 


IRENE CUMMING, 
453 West 155th Street. New York City 
son 1909 


Eminent American 
TENOR 


MARX E, OBERNDORFER 


PIANIST 





LECTURER 
*Parsifal”’ ''Nibelungen 719 
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BARITONE - Teacher 
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Carnegie Hall, New York 


St. Louis Office: 1120 Olive St., DAVID MONTAGNON, Mer. 
Third American ‘Tournee 
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Management ERVWVIN KECK 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FUTURE OF AMERICAN CHORAL MUSIC 

Francis Rogers given elsewhere 
in the present Musicat AMERICA, 
the decline of choral singing in America, call attention 
to a very deplorable condition in this country in this 
per 


The observations of 


issue of concerning 


respect. Choral singing is too noble an art to go 


decline, and it is inconceivable 


America 


manently into such a 
that its 
more than temporary and due to special causes. 

The truth is that the earlier cultivation of the chorus 


degeneration in should be anything 


in this country was not upon a true American basis, 
but was rather a reflection of something European. 
With the decline of the old German domination in 


America in favor of the modern music of all the world, 
the old-fashioned choral organization with specific Ger 
man ideals was crowded back into a position of slight 


importance. The English have always been great 
chorus lovers, but the English musical influence has 
never been great enough in America to infuse much 


life into its choral activities. Modern music came into 
America through the orchestra, the opera, and through 
various phases of solo work. It has come in very 
slightly through the chorus. 

The average choral singer, who is not a professional 
musician, the modern 


sympathies nor the technic to grasp the few highly 


has developed neither musical 
modern choral works, such as those of Debussy, which 
have on special occasions been heard in America. The 
old choral and oratorio their an 
tiquated way and have a certain amount of substantial 


organizations go 


support, especially from the considerable number of 


people who will always be glad to hear the “Messiah.” 
Meanwhile, the rapidly growing art of composition 
not directed itself toward the chorus 


in Amerita has 


Songs and orchestral works have represented the most 


and the best of the works of American composers 

songs first, because of the comparative ease of gaining 
a hearing in this form, and subsequently orchestral 
works, because of the greatly increased willingness of 


American orchestras to perform works by Americans 
The field of cantata, which was fairly well tilled by the 
composers, has apparently not 
found congenial by the This form of 
musical art appears to be not virile enough for America; 


older American been 


younger men. 


it arises through no actual need. Organizations like 
the Musical Art Society of New York have done good 
work in affording a hearing of many old works of much 
interest and beauty, which would otherwise not have 
been heard, and of some modern works. But such or 
ganizations are not for the country at large; they ar¢ 
only for the great centers of musical culture. The 
MacDowell Chorus of New York is promising, lending 
itself, as it does, freely to various kinds of musical 
events which need choral co-operation. Its democracy 


is in its favor 


In striving to gain a little glimpse of the destiny of 


the chorus in this country we must ask: What are the 
most vital choral activities in \merica—those which 
show the greatest promise of life and growth? Clearly 


it is those which have a democratic and a festive sig- 
It is those which depart from a purely pro 
aristocratic significance, 


nificance. 
fessional and an artistically 
and which blend with the uses and the enjoyments of 
the people in those aspects of their life which are not 
within the the 
world. Such are the meetings of the Litchfield County 
Choral Union at Norfolk, Conn., which is one of the 
most promising musical developments in America; the 
“High the Bohemian 
Club in the chorus a 


necessary part of a great general festivity; pageants of 


enclosed narrow confines of concert 


Jinks,” or Forest Festival of 


San Francisco, which makes 
various kinds celebrating various things, such as the 
Boston Civic Pageant, “Cave Life to City Life,” where 
extraordinary vitality and democratic significance went 
hand in hand. All national celebrations which 
the enthusiasm of the people, and which require the co- 


voice 


operation of the chorus, make for true vitality of choral 
music. 

The decline of the old 
merely a demonstration that the conditions on which 
A new foundation is 


forms of choral singing is 
they were based were not vital. 
America for this form of music—a foundation 
Such a founda 


needed in 
which shall be upon an American basis. 
tion can be implanted only as the result of a nationa! 
need—and the need is at hand. 

When the country awakens more fully to the need o! 
new means of celebrating its national holidays; of 
celebrating municipal and other events of a democratic 
and festive character; when it sees that the mere ex- 
uberance of a young country must give place to the 
more ceremonially and artistically formed expressions 
of a country more mature; when its own poets and 
composers feel this national need deeply enough, and 
respond to it by creating musical forms and 
events which shall have a vital place in the life of the 
people throughout the land; then choral singing will be 


lifted for the first time to the place which it should 


choral 


occupy in America. 
The country is surely approaching a renaissance in 
There is nothing to fear, as Mr. Rogers 


The prima 


this direction. 


seems to think, from the prima donna 
donna is rightfully powerful in her own estate—an 
estate which conditions have, at the present time, ex 


alted out of proportion, perhaps, to other musical in 


stitutions. The need of the chorus in this country is, 


to-day, greater than ever before, but on a new plane, 


and simply awaits its fulfillment by those creators who 


have the necessary insight, sympathy, and power of 


( xpression, 


The responsibility for the present degeneration of 
choral singing in America lies not with the choruses, 
but with the poets, composers, educators and statesmen 
of the land 

DEBUSSY’S NEW SELF 

lt need not surprise any one that, as Conductor 
Caplet declares, as was reported in Musicat AMERICA 
last week, “a new Debussy stands revealed” in that 


composer’s new opera, “Saint Sebastian.” That Debussy 
is a genius has been amply demonstrated, and a real 
genius is not content to stand still; he must ever go on 


to new revelation. 


Of all European composers Debussy promises the 
greatest achievement in this process of self-surpassing, 
of growing. For he has done something more than 
merely to establish a new personality in music. He 


has opened up a new musical vein which contains a 
multitude of possibilities far beyond the power of any 
one man to work out to their conclusions. 

Being the one through whose musical vision the new 
region was revealed, Debussy presumably knows more 
With his 
the last 


person to stick in one locality of the newly discovered 


about its possibilities than any one else. 


impatience of self-repetition, he would be 


domain, and it would be very surprising if he did repeat 


himself, especially in any work of major importance. 

That it cannot be said of all composers that they 
stand revealed in a new self on the occasion of pro 
ducing a new work, is merely equivalent to saying that 
few composers are genuine creators 

BOSTON OPERA IN PARIS 

Mr. Russell, as was announced in MusicaL AMERICA 

last week, has made arrangements to take the Boston 


(Jpera Company to Paris next Spring. Operatic Boston 


is an ambitious infant to attempt, after a couple of 
years of life, what operatic New Y ork essayed only 


But 
perhaps in classic Boston opera has sprung full grown 


after a century or so of the struggle for existence. 


into existence, like Minerva from the head of Jove. 
When the Metropolitan New 
York went to Paris people cried that it was carrvine 


seemed to he in de 


Opera Company of 


als to Ne weastle, but the coals 


Cé 


there nevertheless Boston’s motives in making 


mand 


similar essay would be interesting to learn. Time 


was when Boston was reputed to consider the rest of 


the universe unworthy of its attention and to be en- 


tirely content within its own subjective existence. Now 
it is different. Boston bestirs itself to outdo New York 
in the operatic field, as it has always outdone it in the 
symphonic. 

should be beneficial 
in teaching fact 
about America, as well as in giving Bostonians a new 
kind of thrill. Also may find that Boston 
opera is good opera. 


The result of the Parisian sally 


Europeans one more geographical 


Parisians 





“The fatuity and utter banality of the words and cheap- 
ness of the music soberly sung by rows of stalwart college 
barbarians in evening dress often suggest downright infant 
ism, The fun of it all has a pathetic tang for every 
musical connoisseur, and when such clubs essay serious sent 
ments, these are so crude and lush that such performances 
constitute a unique badge of our national academic inferior- 
ity in music.” 


These are the words of President G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, in his new book, “Educational Prob- 
lems.” 
placed in the rotunda of every university in America 
until they have soaked into the minds of the students. 


They ought to be painted on a large sign and 


It would be the beginning of better things. 





The New York Times says, concerning Edward 
Elgar’s new symphony: “We that the 


work is scored for a full present-day orchestra, but 


are informed 
without any eccentric additions.” 
This will probably make Richard Strauss feel very 


badly. 





Editors of the New York dailies are favoring Mayor 
Gaynor’s plan for amateur bands in the parks. 

Literary men know nothing about music. [Editors are 
literary men. ‘Therefore editors know nothing about 


music. 
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Arthur Nevin in the Red Man’s Country 


Arthur Nevin, whose “Twilight” will have its pre 
miére at the Metropolitan Opera House, is spending the 
Summer quietly at his home, Vine Acre, Sewickley, Pa. 
The costume worn by the composer was given to him 
by Chief Big Moon, of the Blackfoot Indians, during 
his visit to that tribe. 

Jomelli— Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the operatic and con- 
cert singer, considers singing and the deep breathing 
necessary in it a cure and preventative of consumption. 


Witherspson — Herbert Witherspoon, the operacic 
basso, is at Norfolk, Conn., with his family for the 
Summer. 

Altschuler—Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra, of New York, is an ar- 
dent devotee of baseball, and seldom misses a game of 
the New York teams of the two big leagues during the 
early Summer and Fall. 

Parker—Professor Horatio Parker, of Yale, com 
poser of “Mona,” recently received a clipping from a 
London newspaper, which gravely announced that th: 
opera contest of the Metropolitan Opera Company had 
been won by “Horatio Parker, a Yale student.” The 
composer read it and ran his fingers through his gray 
tinged hair. “You see,” he said, “I am what you might 
call an infant prodigy.” 

Claassen—Arthur Claassen, the Brooklyn musician 
who conducted the New York Mozart Society’s chorus 
of women’s voices in a recent concert at the White 
Louse, has received a large photograph of the Presi 
dent, on which he wrote, “To Mr. Arthur Claassen, with 
grateful recollection of his art and with best wishes 
W. H. Taft.” 

Cottlow—Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, r 
cently left London to spend a few days at Bockenheim, 
near Frankfort, for the purpose of making twenty 
records for the new “Reproductions Klavier Duca,” a 
recording process on the principle of the Welte Mignon. 
The large sum paid the pianist for this work and the 
flattering royalties assured her are a reflection of the 
widespread successes she has achieved through Europe. 
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CINCINNATI SOPRANO 
WHO HAS JUST ENDED 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON 











Mrs. Antoinette Werner-West and Her 
Daughter, Antoinette 


CINCINNATI, O., May 27.—Mrs. Antoi- 
nette Werner-West, the Cincinnati so- 
prano, has just closed a most successful 
season of recital and oratorio engagements 
and already has a list of bookings for next 
season beginning early in September at 
Indianapolis. 


GIRL PIANIST OF TALENT 





Pupil of Marie-Thérése Brazeau, of Bos- 
ton, Displays Marked Abilities 


3oston, May 29.—Evangeline Alger, a 
pupil of Marie-Therese Brazeau, the pian- 
ist, made her protessional debut in Boston 
last Friday afternoon at the Hotel Tuile- 
ries in the following program: 

Sonate, Op. 26, Beethoven; Etudes, Op. 25, Nos. 
9, 11 and Polonaise, Op, 53, Chopin; ‘“*Marche des 
(inomes,” Philipp; ‘*‘Meditation,” Tschaikowsky; 


“Norwegian Bridal Procession,” Grieg; ‘“‘Liebes 
triume” and ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6, Liszt. 


In years, in appearance, in fact, in every- 
thing except her playing, Miss Alger is yet 
but a girl. As a pianist she displays ma- 
turity far beyond her years. She succeeds 
in grasping the intent of the composer and 
displays as much facility in her interpreta- 
tion of the modern [French and Russian 
music as. she does in that of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt. She commands an ex- 
quisite tone quality. She has studied fron: 
the beginning with Miss Brazeau and her 
artistic performance reflects credit of tlie 
highest order upon her teacher. Next sea- 
son Miss Alger will go on the concert and 
recital platform professionally. 

Miss Brazeau has announced that she 
will leave the last of June for Europe to 
fill engagements in Paris and other cities 
in France, and also to give recitals in Eng- 
land. She will not return until October. 
In addition to Miss Alger Miss Brazeau 
will bring out two other professional pu 
pils next season and will appear herself 
in many recitals and concerts 


Covent Garden Expenses Give British 
Opera Small Chance 


The British composer of operas clamor- 
ing for recognition and inveighing against 
heartless and unpatriotic managers is re- 
minded by the Pall Mall Gazette that, as 
he is seldom a man of business—there are 
few like Richard Strauss—he would prob- 
ably refuse to believe that he is asking a 
body of men on whom he has not the 
slightest claim to spend nearly £3,000 on 
him “without really even a sporting chance 
of getting their money back.” At least 
£2,000 must be spent before the curtain is 
raised. There are the new dresses and 
scenery. The stage hands, the producer, 
and the chorus master are to be paid. Or 
chestral rehearsals are enormously expen 
sive. There then are the expenses of per 
formance. “The British public will cer- 
tainly not pay to hear a new opera on the 


first night, for the British public never 
does, indeed, free tickets can hardly drag 
it there, except, of course, in the case of 
a new opera by Strauss or Puccini.”” Sup- 


pose the new opera is a sensational suc- 


cess, and there is a second performance. 
The new work will have to bear a sixth 
of the weekly expenses at the opera house 
The rental at Covent Garden is £500, and 


£500 is spent on the wages of stage 
hands. The orchestra costs at least £300 


a week without reckoning the services of 
the conductor. There is the advertising 
bill, estimated at £150 a week; the electric 
light bill, which is heavy; there are many 
incidental expenses. Then the solo singers 
have to be paid. The Pall Mall Gazette 
sums up the matter: “As matters stand at 
present, British opera has absolutely no 
chance whatever of production in London 
under Grand Opera conditions. Very 
much might easily be done by a few rich 
men who are looking for some worthy ob- 
ject to endow, but without their assistance 
the British composer may labor at his 
scores in vain. In London, at any rate, 
they can never see the light of day.” 
Philip Hale in New Music Review. 





MAX BRUCH TO MISS POWELL 


Veteran Composer Writes He Is Too 
Old to Come to United States 


The following letter has been received 
by Maud Powell, the violinist, from Max 
Bruch, whose new violin concerto Miss 
Powell is soon to introduce for the first 
time anywhere at the Norfolk, Conn., 
Festival: “Allow me to assure you once 
more that it gives me great satisfaction to 
think that an artist like you is going to 
introduce the new work to the American 
people. It 1s many years ago that I had 
the honor and the pleasure of seeing you 
here. I believe you played the “Scotch 
antasia”—or was it the second concerto? 
I don’t remember it exactly, but I know 
that I had a very deep impression of your 
beautiful playing and that I gave you with 
special pleasure the card of introduction 
to Hans Richter. 

“As I am very old and cannot come to 
the States let me hope that you will come 
to Germany and to Berlin some day to see 
your old master if he is still living.” 





WOOD-HORNBERGER RECITAL 


Pianist and ‘Cellist of American Insti- 
tute Heard to Good Advantage 


\nnabelle Wood, pianist, and Gustav O. 
llornberger, ‘cellist, were heard in a re 
cital at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, on the evening of May 
23. Miss Wood played Schumann’s so 
nata, op. 11, Brahms’s Rhapsody, op. 79, a 
movement from Rubinstein’s concerto, op 
70, and some short pieces by Debussy, 
Dvorak and MacDowell. Miss Wood is a 
pupil of Miss Chittenden and has recently 
been added to the faculty of the school. 
ler rendering of the Schumann was mas 
terly. She is well equipped for the work 
technically and disclosed a broad under- 
standing of its content. The second group 
of pieces was played with great brilliancy 
of style. The Rubinstein was received 
with much applause. It was played with 
ease and fluency. 

Mr. tiornberger, 
been added to the 
binstein Romance, 


who has also recently 
faculty, played a Ru 
casella’s ‘Neapolitan 
Song,” Popper’s “Tarantella” and two 
pieces by Jules de Swert. He has a beau 
tiful, smooth tone and plays with profound 
musicianship. 





Pupils of Inga Hoegsbro Give Recital in 
Studio Hall 


Inga Hoegsbro presented her pupils at a 
musicale given at Studio Hall, No. 50 East 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, = on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 24, with the 
assistance of L. Concord Jonasen, soprano. 
\mong the pupils who appeared were Val- 
borg Rosenquist and Diana Tweddell, Ruth 
\ppleton, Elizabeth Park, Helen Hamilton, 
Eleanor Naumburg, Mae V. Gallagher and 


Tiny Godwin. All of Miss Hoegsbro’s 
pupils showed excellent training, good 
technic and musical understanding, esp¢ 


Rosenquist, little Danish 


ially Valb re 
who did wonders for 


girl of eleven years, 
her age 
L. Concord Jonasen sang three songs by 
Hoegsbro, which were accompanied 
ymposer, and her voice and inter- 


very much admired. 


Inga 
by the ci 
pretation were 


Connecticut Critics Laud Kronold 


if 


t+ oa r ' 
Pave rece 


Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, 
a concert in Meriden, Conn., 
usual, he mace l 


w! ere, aS 
a deep impression with his 


audience. How Mr. Kronold’s playing and 
how the mastery of his instrument and his 

usicianship are appreciated by his audi- 
ences is vividly illustrated by the super 


latives contained in two of the biggest pa 
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of the Orchestra 
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The subtle tone gradation and blend- 
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lated that new life and color are given to even the sim- 
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that locality, one of them term- 
“the consummate master of his 
instrument” and the other one 


pers of 
ing him 
difficult 


saying: “lle possesses a rare combination 
which makes for the ideal instrumentalist. 
Not only is his technic finished, but he 
has the soul which makes his interpreta- 


tions always things of rare joy 


Syracuse Chorus of Women Heard in 
Interesting Program 


SYRACUSE, N , = May \ choral con 
cert was given by the Ladies’ Chorus of 
the College of line Arts, under the di- 


Berwald last Monday 
Hall. The program, 
consisting of two cantatas and a sonata 
for ‘cello and piano, “A Legend of Gran 
ada,” by Henry Hadley, was effective. It 
has strong rhythm and some Spanish at- 
mosphere. The chorus sang with precision 
and careful shading, but the quality of 
tone was often strident. The soloists wert 
Laura Van Kuran, soprano, and Reginald 
Billin, baritone. “Ihe Slave’s Dream,” by 
H. A. Matthews, is a work without color 
and of slight musical value. Ray Finel, 
tenor, was the soloist in this. Professors 
Mahr and Frey played a Sonata for ’cello 
and piano by Rubinstein that elicited much 
applause from the large audience. Pro 
fessor Frey’s playing is always interesting, 


rection of William 
evening in Crouse 


because of its exquisite clearness and pu 
rity of style. Ile has a fluent technic. 

The last public recital by the music 
students of the College of Fine Arts 
Wednesday afternoon, provided for its 


most interesting numbers a_ solo. with 
violin obligato sung by Mrs. Orms 
bee; “Concert Valse,” Frinel, played 
by Rilla Parsons; “Romanze,” for vio 
lin, by Margaret Alexander, and_ the 
first movement of Rubinstein’s I. Minor 


Concerto, played by Sara Gurovitch and 


‘rey. i. Ve 


Professor 
Passing of Mendelssohn Hall 
[iditorial in New York Ev 


ening Post] 


[he passing of Mendelssohn Hall has 
much more than the usual _ significance 
which attaches to the destruction of a 
landmark. It has not only been the home 
of the glee club whose name it bears, but 
within its walls chamber music has wit 
nessed a development wholly unparalleled 
in the city’s history. Long since identified 
with the Kneisel Quartet, the other quartets 
which have’ sprung up as the Kneisels 
paved the way have also its plat 
form for public recognition; and so, too, 
have artists, strangers to or well 
acquainted with the New York public 
Certainly, it will be hard to find again as 
perfect a combination of hall, sympathetic 
audience, and skilled players 


sought 


many 
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““MONA’S’”’ COMPOSER ON MUSICAL PROBLEMS OF DAY 





HORATIO PARKER, 
“Mona” has won the 


ROFESSOR 
whose opera 
Metropolitan House 


does not believe in the possibility of writing 


Opera competition, 


operas on modern themes. 

“There always seems something incon- 
gruous,” he said recently to a reporter for 
the New York Tribune, “in setting to mu- 
sic the familiar. Things to me at least 
must be softened by age to possess the pos- 
sibility of a musical setting. New York 
life, for instance, is too hard, too glaring, 
for such a setting. I know that Charpen- 
tier has tried it with ‘Louise,’ and ‘Louise’ 
| like perhaps more than I respect it.” 

Then the composer turned to the subject 
of English as a language for song. 

“Il believe that it is perfectly possible to 
sing English as well as any other lan- 
guage. Of course, there are certain words 
that must be avoided, but in the main there 
ought to be no difhculty. The first requi- 
site for a song that is to be set to music 
should be that it is simple and expresses 
a single thought. Music moves much less 
quickly than words, and hence poetry that 
changes or constantly in- 


possesses subtle 
suited for music. 


creasing ideas is not 
How beautifully the Elizabethan lyrics go 
to music, and how hard it is set Swin 
burne! It is because the Elizabethans were 
straightforward and exposed one emotion, 
one feeling at a time, and because Swin- 
burne, perhaps the most musical of Eng- 
lish poets, is always modifying his emo- 
tions and doing with extra words what the 
omposer himself would do. 

“But I feel that if singers were trained 
in English as they are trained in French 
or German or Italian they would succeed 
equally well. I sincerely hope they will 
do their best to make intelligible the words 
of ‘Mona,’ for much depends upon their 
successful projection across the footlights.” 

\s to the translation of all foreign operas 
into English, however, Dr. Parker was not 
so enthusiastic. 

“Certain operas like ‘Falstaff’ I feel 
would go splendidly into English,” he said. 
Verdi's humor added to Shakespeare's 
would prove irresistible. But I can’t 1mag- 
ine ‘Gotterdammerung’ in English, and the 
other evening I heard an English ‘Trova- 


tore’ that was quite the funniest thing I’d 
heard this year. It all depends upon the 
work to be translated.” 

Professor Parker took issue with those 
who make the sweeping statement that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is essentially unmusical 
and that whatever hope there is for music 
in America is in the intermixture of races. 

“The statement that the Anglo-Saxon is 
unmusical is one of those superstitions, it 
seems to me, that it is almost impossib le 
to dissipate,” said the composer. “Yet is 
it true? At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the operas of Purcell were quite 
as good as anything extant. Then Handel 
and the Italians invaded London and Eng- 
lish music was swamped. The Elizabethan 
songs are also very beautiful. Perhaps 
Puritanism had something to do with keep- 
ing down the English musical spirit, but not 
as much, I am inclined to think, as is gen- 
erally believed. Then again I don’t think 
that foreigners fully appreciate the English 
composers. The English themselves love 
their music greatly, and there must be good 
in it that we do not see. I cannot see that 
the foreigners in America are improving 
music here or are likely to improve it. The 
reason why Americans have not been mu- 
sical is that they have spent their time in 
making money.” 

Dr. Parker does not like the college glee 
clubs and he says so in no uncertain man- 
ner. 

“College music,” he said, 
mainly an adjunct to athletics, and its ef- 
fect upon the musical taste of the young 
men of the country is unqualifiedly bad. 
How much harm it does it is difficult to 
say, as many of the men who enjoy it prob- 
ably wouldn’t enjoy good music, anyhow, 
but whatever effect it has does not make 
toward the improvement of musical taste.” 

Of the modern composers Professor 
Parker confessed his liking for Richard 
Strauss and for Debussy. Yet he con- 
siders “Elektra” dull, and thinks that the 
music of “Pelléas et Mélisande” is very 
much less important than the story. 

“Debussy is a master of color, but his 
scheme is a negation of tonality. He does 
not characterize, and his orchestral music 
is a background rather than an expression 
of the characters in the work.” 
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MUSIC SCHUMANN WISHED WITHHELD FROM THE WORLD 





A GERMAN socialist paper publishes a 

letter written by Monsieur Mal 
Paris Opera, to 
federation ot 
manuscript of 


herbe, the librarian of the 
a German association, the 
Choral Societies, about a 
Robert Schumann. The Federation had 
asked to borrow the manuscript, which is 
the personal property of Monsieur Mal 
herbe and which consists of unpublished 
revolutionary songs. Malherbe replied: 
“In your letter of April 22 you ask me 
to lend the choruses of Robert Schumann, 
of which the original and unpublished 
manuscripts are in my possession. There 


are several reasons which forbid me to 
satisfy your desire, material, moral and 
political reasons 

“1, The value of these autographss is 
vreater because they contain a work un 


known to all but myself. The day that | 
shall have communicated them to you not 
only will every one know them, but any 
ne will have the right to take them and 
publish them. I therefore have everything 
and nothing to gain by a revelation 


to lose 
of this kind lhe miser guards his 
treasure. 


Schumann did not wish these chor 
published. Rightly or wrongly, 
them for himself, and they 
1ave not left the hands of his family ex- 
cept to enter my own. Why, consequently, 
hould I do violence to his wishes? Why 
anxious to conceal? 


It should 


uses to be 


he had kept 


exhibit what he was 
The voice of the dead is sacred. 
be heard, heeded and respected. 

“2 The words of these choruses in 
question are of a revolutionary character 


That such choruses should be sung in 


France would be nothing extraordinary. 
But in a monarchical country like Ger- 
many their performance would.not be per 
mitted. “To arms,’ ‘Let us break our 


hains!’ ‘Death to tyrants!’ ‘Long live lib 
erty!’ As for me, upon whom His Maj 


esty William II has deigned to confer the 
cross of the Order of the Crown, I should 
not think of committing an indiscretion of 
this sort 

“Would you therefore 
sir, and accept, etc., etc. 
CHARLES MALHERBI 
Malherbe gave the fol 
information in regard 


excuse me, dear 


lo a compatriot 
lowing additional 
to the MSS.: 

‘They are three choruses for men’s 
voices; they are orchestrated, but they are 
of no particular value. The words, writ- 
ten in 1848, are very revolutionary. Rest 
assured that | am doing no injustice to 
Schumann in guarding zealously my prop 
erty. [| wrong neither art nor a great 
artist. My friends, musicians or serious 
students of music who are interested may 
always examine these choruses; but {| 
should not care to have them sung by the 
Socialists of Berlin.” n* Be 


Piano Teacher, Accompanist, Viola 
Player, Conductor and Composer 


Myron A. Bickford, teacher of piano and 
the smaller stringed instruments, is com- 
pleting a very busy season’s work in New 
York. In addition to hs duties as an in 
structor he is in constant demand as an 
accompanist, having played at a number 
of recitals for Demetrius C. Dounis, the 
young Athenian lyre-phceenix virtuoso. Mr 
Bickford has also devoted part of his time 
as manager and viola player in the Haydn 
Quartet and the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and is conductor of the Plec 
trio, an organization which has demon 
strated that some of the best works of the 
effective on the plectrum in 
With all this work Mr. Bick 
Mposing 


nasters are 
struments 

ford has found time to do some c 
and arranging and contri 


to time to a number of musical magazines 


butes from time 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


The buc yyant and_ beautiful melodic inspiration 


animating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S 
Conpeblttins, as well as the unfailing poetic Saal 
ity of her musicianship, have won the admiration 


of many prominent musicians, The three following 
songs combine warmth and simplicity of feeling, 
with much charm of style. 

NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - ~- -_- $0.60 
Hasalmostthe simplicity of afolksong. For mezzo. 


L’ANGE GARDIEN --- ‘ 
French and English words. Scmcehat after the 


French school. Mezzo or baritone. 


POURQUO! JE T’AIME --- = = = ‘ 
French and English words. A very melodious 
song for tenor. Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments 


Founded by WILLIAM H., SHERWOOD; 
Piano, GEORGE KOBER; Theory, Organ. 
WALTER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beres- 
ford; Violin, Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public 
School Music, William Apmadoc; Dramatic 
Art, Winnifrede W. Just. 


Faculty avallable for Concerts and Lecture 
Recitals 


6. C, ASHTON JONSON 


LECTURE 
RECITALIST 


Touring America 1911-12 


THE CIVIC FORUM 
23 W. 44th St. New York 


moewane GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
INSTRUCTION 24 £. 63d St. (Madison Ave.), New York 
soem 4669 Plaza Management, EUGENE KUESTER 








‘SALMON 


E PiANIST. Lecture Recitals 
(Russian Music) 


INSTRUCTION. Carnegie Hall, N.Y. 
Tel. 1350 Columbus 
Boston: 


R Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ORGANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
No. 24 WEST 128th STREET, NEW YORK Tel. 6256 Harlem 
Composer of ‘*‘WILL O’ THE WISP” 


“Ishtar,” ‘‘Summer Sunshine,” ‘‘A Rose Garden,” 
** Asleep,” ‘‘Through a Primrose Dell’ (just issued.) 
and other songs. 


ROBERT ALVIN 


AUGUSTINE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: Telephone 
318 West 56th St. 3289 Columbus 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 


Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS 
138 West 4th Street Cincinnati, Oo 


John A. Hoffmann 


TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorios 


Exclusive Management: 


FRANK E. EDWARDS, 138 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘iBEDDOE 


CANADIAN MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Recommended by Fr. Stock, Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
Prof. Siegfrie {1 Ochs (Ber lin) 


Management: FRANK EDWARDS, 138 W. 4th St., Cincinnat!, Ohio 
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Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS- BERR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 


refers to Mme. Louise Homer f the Metri poli tan 
Opera Mr Frede: Ma n (the rer meant iy 
Applications made at 69 West 88th Street, New York 





THEODORE HABELMANN 


SCHOOL OF OPERA 





BEA'TRICE 





WHEELE 


Formerly Stage Dicster of the Met. 


ropolitan Opera House, New York 
tem 908 WEST END AVENUE, 
Season ‘Phone 7039 River. NEW YORK, N.Y 


|'Dossert 


Mme. Dossert Studio, 30 Villa Dupont, Paris 





M EZ z O SOPRANO 
ROYAL OPERA 
Madrid, Spain, Season 1910-11 











caROuNE HUDSON-ALEXANDER 








SOPRANO 


Manayement 
Walter R. Anderson 
5 West 38th Street, New York 


MATJA 
VON 


MRS. 
LAURA E. 





NIESSEN-STONE 
MORRILL 


Vocal Studio 


New York Studio, 1205 Carnegie Halli 


Mr. Dossert will Personally have charge of New York studio during winter seasan 


CON rRALTO 


ADDRESS: 
Metropolitan Opera House 
NEW VORK 


‘Scientific Voice Culture 


Studio: THE CHELSEA, 222 W. 23d St.° 
Phone, 2700 Chelsea NEW YORE 
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WHEN KUBELIK WAS “ CIRCUSED” BY DANIEL FROHMAN 








HE discovery of Nubelik, who always 
tours this country under his first 
American manager, Daniel Frohman, fur- 
nishes a musical chapter in Mr. Frohman’s 
“Memoirs of a Manager,” just published 
by Doubleday. 

“Though the Bohemian violinist is not a 
dramatic star, he came into my orbit while 
I was in London one Summer in the in- 
terest of my company,” writes Mr. Froh- 
man. “Going casually to a Kubelik concert 
at St. James Hall, 1 heard the young man 
plav. I was delighted with his wonderful 
skill and charm and I could not help noting 
the effect he had on his audience. I went 
to a second concert and realized that he 
was a unique and remarkable artist. 

“There was, above all, something in this 
young artist’s manner that impressed me 
profoundly. I felt he ought to come to 
America and, though I had no experience 
in musical matters as a business, | could 
not avoid the conviction that he would 
prove a great success, not alone with music 
lovers but with the general public. I called 
upon him and his manager, and asked the 
latter why Kubelik did not go to America. 
He said they would like to go, that they 
had been corresponding with several mu 
sical agents and managers, but they would 
not pay his terms. They wanted a guar- 
anty of $1,000 a concert. Estimating this 
value in America by the imprudent equa- 
tion of my own enthusiasm, | soon came to 
terms. 

“Kubelik’s first appearance in New York, 
at Carnegie Hall in December, 1901, brought 
about my head a storm of indignant com 
ment from numerous musical critics. | 
had advertised my musical attraction far 
more generously than was the custom; in 
other words he was, as they ironically 
characterized it, ‘circused.’ This was found 
to be an objection so severe that the re- 
sentment intended for me was visited upon 
my star; but the receipts were the largest 
any foreign artist ever had on his Amer- 
ican début in many years. Kubelik’s success 
had been equaled by but one other great 
instrumentalist, the wonderful Paderewski 

“T explained to some of my musical 
friends that I desired to present my artist 
enthusiastically to the big paying public, 
not tentatively and quietly to the non-pay 
ing musical profession. I had no time to 
let him grow. My contract was too rig 
orous. I wanted him to begin at the max- 
imum at once. 

“Two days before Kubelik’s first appear- 
ance in New York I was called to the tele 
phone by a message from the late William 
C. Whitney. ‘I want Kubelik to play at 
my house about 11 o'clock on ‘Tuesday 
night,” Mr. Whitney telephoned. 

“That is the evening of his American 
début,” replied the manager. 

“IT know that. What are your terms?” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars,” was the reply 
“IT heard him give a long whistle at the 
phone,” Mr. Frohman adds. 


“ BEHRENS 


PIANIST 
Recital and Ensemble 


Direction: 
VL. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








“That’s pretty steep,” said the million 
aire. 

“IT pay him nearly that myself,” the man- 
ager replied, and went on to say that he 
was not anxious that his star should play 
again that evening, as he had to leave for 
Boston early the next morning, to rest 
there and rehearse. 

“However,’ Mr. Frohman _ concludes, 
“Mr. Whitney paid the money. Mr. Ku- 
belik’s own personal share of his first 
night’s work was nearly $3,000. He has 
been to America three times. On his last 
opening appearance in New York I engaged 
the Hippodrome. Here he drew over 
$5,000—the capacity at the prices | had 
made for the occasion. No other instru- 
mental artist has ever been able to achieve 
such results. Kubelik is now a grown up 
man. He is happily married, has a pair of 
violin playing twins about 6 years old and 
owns a beautiful castle in Bohemia.” 


TOLEDO’S FESTIVAL 


Given by the Thomas Orchestra Before 
Large Audiences 


ToLtepo, O., May 22.—The great [Theo 
dore Thomas Orchestra was heard here in 
the second annual music festival with ta 
mous soloists last Monday and ‘Tuesday. 
loledo was fortunate to be included in the 
annual tour of this splendid orchestra. 
Chere was no chorus with the Festival this 
vear, on account of difficulty in the way ot 
co-operation of several organizations in the 
city. But the orchestra received a big wel 
come and full houses greeted the three per 
formances. The soloists, Perceval Allen, 
Janet Spencer, Read Miller and Clarence 
Whitehill acquitted themselves admirably. 

Herbert Foster Sprague gave his six 
teenth organ recital in Trinity Church last 
luesday evening. A silver offering was 
taken up for the benefit of Mr. Sprague, 
who leaves on June 14 for further vocal 
study in London, Eng. ,Mr. Sprague will 
be absent for four months. Edith Christe, 
soprano, and Harry Turvey, baritone, sang. 
The organ numbers were all from the pen 
of Mr. Sprague’s teacher, the late Alex 
andre Guilmant. 

Joseph Wylli, superintendent of music in 
the public schools, and director of the 
Mannerchor, will go abroad for the Sum- 
mer, sailing June 27 and spending his vaca 
tion in the Black Forest, Germany 

Ferdinand V. Anderson gave an organ 
recital at Calvary Church Thursdav eve 
ning. This was Mr. Anderson's first pub 
lic appearance at the new Calvary organ 
He was assisted by Agnes Reeves- Miller. 


Po Ee @ 


Musical Appreciation in Emporia, Kan. 
[From the Emporia Gazette.] 


Just three persons were present at the 
l‘irst Presbyterian Church last evening for 
the recital by William Beard, the Chicago 
soloist Mr. Beard and the trio, which 
represented the musical element of Em 
poria, sat about and gossiped comfortably 
for half an hour or so, after which the 
trio went music-less to bed, and Mr. Beard 
departed for more cultured centers. Mr. 
Beard was not surprised, it is reported, at 



















‘CELLIST 


Returns to 
America 1911-1912 


Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Sth Ave.. N. ¥ 














such lack of musical enthusiasm in a town 
where the strains of “Beulah Land” are 
confused with “Glow Worm,” and where 
Mme. Nordica’s display of duds received 
more attention than her Singing Soul. 


HIS PUPILS WIN FAVOR 
IN OPERA AND CONCERT 


Giacomo Ginsburg, New York Baritone 
and Vocal Teacher, Has Enviable 
Record 


Giacomo Ginsburg, the. New York teacher 
of singing, will remain in New York this 
Summer to continue his work with a large 
class of students who are unwilling to rest 
upon their laurels during the vacation sea 
son. Mr. Ginsburg is gratified over his rec 
ord for this past 
year, aS many ol 
his students have 
won distinction in 
operatic and con 
cert helds. Bet 
nardo OJ Ishansky, 
the Russian bari 
tone who gave a 
successful recital 


in Mendelssohn 
liall late in the 
season, has re 


ceived an engage 
ment with the 
Boston Opera 
Company, and En 
rico \r Spun, = 
former pupil, will 
also sing with that 
organization Max Freedman, tenor, has 
an engagement at the opera house in Olu 
metz, Austria, and Orene Bastedo is meet 
ing with great favor in Paris, where he is 
giving recitals and appearing in oratorio. 
Oscar Blumenthal, basso, has been engaged 
for opera next season at Riga, Russia 

\nother pupil in whom Mr. Ginsburg 
takes especial pride is Mme. Ilelen Has 
trieter, a celebrated contralto of the Acad 
emy of Music days, who is now a vocal 
teacher, for which work she prepared het 
self with him. Dinh Gilly, Leon Rothier 
and Hermann Jadlowker, of the Metropol 
itan Opera Company, have endorsed Mr. 
Ginsburg’s work. 

Mr. Ginsburg is a baritone and devotes 
much of his time to concert work. He was 
born in Crementzug, near Kieff, Russia, in 
i880, and studied two and a half vears 
with Novello in Warsaw In Vienna he 











Giacomo Ginsburg 


studied for seven years under Geiringer 
and Habeck, and while there made ap- 
pearances in opera at Prague and Gratz 
lle went on concert tour in Russia with 
Braun, who now sings in the Royal Opera 
at St. Petersburg, and was chorsanger repe 
titor from December, 1902, until March, 
1903, at the Carl Theater in Vienna. He 
came to America seven years ago 


AID FOR NEEDY MUSICIANS 


Oliver Ditson Society Holds Annual 
Meeting and Election of Officers 


Boston, Mass., May 29.—The annual 
meeting of the Oliver Ditson Society for 
the relief ot Needy \lusicians, was held 
\lay 19 at the residence, in Boston, of the 
ate Mr. Ditson, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Arthur Foote; 
trustees, A. Parker Browne, George W 
Chadwick, Charles H. Ditson: clerk and 
treasurer, Charles F. Smith; 
treasurer, Arthur R. Smith. 

lhe tund comes from a bequest of the 
late Mr. Ditson. There have been many 
calls upon it during the past year, and it 
has been of much service tn relieving dis 
tress. It is used for cases of great desti 
tution where the persons are, or have been, 
in the musical profession; but it is not for 
educational purposes 

\ny of the ofhcers will be glad to be 
informed of such cases. The post-office 
address is No. 6 Newbury street, Boston, 


\lass. 


assistant 


Two Music Students Drowned 


OcpeNspurG, N. Y., May = 25.—Hazel 
licks and QOlive Blaine, both twenty-five 
years old and both students in the ‘Toronto 
College of Music, were drowned yesterday 
when the boat in which they were sailing 
in Lake Ontario capsized and threw them 
out. Two male students of Trinity Col 
lege, who were with them, were saved. 


lda Hiedler, for many years a mainstay 
f the Berlin Royal Opera, has taken Em 
ihe Herzog’s place on the faculty of the 
Royal High School of Music in Charlot 
tenburg-Berlin. 


London should be fairly familiar with 
‘lgar’s new violin concerto by the end of 
the season, for Kreisler alone has played 
it six or seven times and latterly May Har 
rison and John Dunn have undertaken it. 
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In America 1911--1912 
Concert Direction 
M. H. HANSON 
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RE-ENGAGED FOR THE FOURTH SEASON 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


CONCERTS AND FESTIVALS 


Sole Management Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management; Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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ELSA 


TROETSCHEL 


Concert Pianist 


Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


MARIE 


NARELLE 


IRISH BALLADIST 
THE QUINLAN INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AGENCY, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘‘Romance and 
Sung of the American Indian."’ *“‘American 
Women Composers 


Voice Specialist: NW. Y. Studio 

1947 Broadway, cor. BBth * 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, N. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 
wate of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 


Voloe Production and Bel Canto Taught 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. Opera, a. 
torlo, etc,, assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 


WEIGESTER SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF VOCAL MUSIC 


Lake Pontoosuc, Pittsfield, Mass., JULY 24 to SEPT. 1 (6 Weeks) 
A Complete and Systematic Course 
for Singers and Teachers 
Capable Assistants Booklet on Request 
Robert G. Weigester, Carnegie Hall, New York 


MWENRIETTE 


MICHELSON 


PIANIST 
Management: 


EUGENE KUFSTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone 3053 Colum bus 


_—sREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 


1352 EAST 62d STREET, | CHICAGO 


519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Virginia Listemann 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 


Address, 611 Fullerton Bivd., Chicago 











FLORENCE 
VIOLINIST 
Management: RENARD & SHAW 
25 West 42d ot. New York 
Personal Address, 133 East 34th Street 





FROM ‘MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





Some Literature Adaptable to Musical 
Purposes 


To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

As it is generally granted that the giv- 
ing of all vocal music in the vernacular 
has proved a just, logical, and successful 
system in all art-loving and art-making 
countries, and as many young composers 
have not the time to make a _ thorough 
study of English and American literature 
in the branches of drama and lyrics, a 
few suggestions may be made as a be- 
ginning as to writers whose works may 
be adaptable for our future musical litera- 
ture. It is time enough to turn to transla- 
tions if we do not find what we desire 
in English: 

Drama—Works by 


Byron, Chapman, 


Congreve, Browning, Goldsmith, Gals- 
worthy, Green, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
Josephine Peabody, Elia Peattie, Shakes- 
peare, Fiona Macleod Sharpe, Shelley, 
Henry Van Dyke and W. B. Yeats. 
Lyrics—Oxford Book of Verse; Sted- 


man’s American and Victorian Anthologies ; 


Three Centuries; Mas- 
Antique Gems, and 1n- 
American and English 


Whittier’s Songs of 
terpieces of Poetry; 
dividual works of 
poets. 
An ApvocaTe OF VocaL Music 
IN THE VERNACULAR. 
Chicago, May 23, 1911. 


A Denial of Authorship 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

May I beg the courtesy of your columns 
to state that I did not write the article 
captioned “The Tenor” that appeared under 
my name in the May issue of the magazine, 
The Etude. Without implying any criti- 
cism of the article (authorship unknown to 
me) I nevertheless do not care to father it. 
I discovered the error too late to permit of 
correction in the June Etude, and so ask 
this opportunity to assure my friends in 
the musical world that I am not the dis- 
coverer of “the choke” in the tenor voice, 
though a printer’s error makes it so appear. 
PA C. WILcox. 
IOI. 


Denver, Col, May 20, 
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“You never learned to sing or play the 
violin ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Growcher. “What's 
the use of going to all that trouble? When- 
ever I feel that the neighborhood is too 
quiet I, get out the lawn mower.”’—lI/ash- 
ington Star. 

x * x 

“T suppose you wouldn’t believe,” said the 
manager, “that it cost me $25,000 to raise 
the curtain on this show.” 

“I do,” replied the critic. “I’m surprised 
that they let you do it even for that price.” 

Chicago-Record Herald. 


“Did the audience weep while I was sing- 
ing?’’ asked the temperamental soprano. 

“No,” replied the music director, “you 
were making that noise all by yourself.” 
Washington Star. 

* * * 

“Every man can find work if he uses his 
brains,” said Andrew Carnegie in an after 
dinner address. 

“We should all be like the piano tuner I 
once met out West. 

“*Why,’ I said to him—for we were in a 


wild, unsettled country—‘surely piano tun 
ing can't be very lucrative here. I 
shouldn’t imagine that pianos were very 


plentiful in this region.’ 

““No sir, they’re not,’ said the piano 
tuner, ‘but I make a pretty fair income by 
tightening up barbed-wire fences.’ ’’—S?. 


“You talked constantly through the op- 
era,’ said One young woman. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “I disliked to 
do it, but it was the only way to keep 
father from going to sleep in full view of 
the audience.”—l/ ashington Star. 

x * * 

Walter Damrosch was describing a very 
ignorant foreign critic. 

“In short,” Mr. Damrosch ended, “he 
was as ignorant of music as old Jed Shucks 
and his wife were of city ways. 

“Jed was describing, at a dorcas, 
cent visit to New York. 

‘An’ we went to a big department shop,’ 
he said, ‘an’ we got inter one o’ them ’ere 
things wot whizzes ye clean up to the top— 
wot in tarnation is their name, ma? 

**Shop-lifters, Jedediar,’ Mrs. 
replied.”—Washington Star. 
* * x 

It was a very fashionable concert and the 
artists very well-known ones, but the two 
young things were too busy with picking 
out their peculiarities to hear the music. 

In the midst of a beautiful selection the 
pianist suddenly lifted his hands from the 
keys and one of the young things was heard 
to say, clearly: 

“T wonder if that hair is his own?’ 

The old man who sat beside her was 
slightly deaf, but he turned with a benevo- 
lent smile. 

“No, miss,” 
is Schubert’s.”- 


his re- 


Shucks 


he imparted pleasantly, “that 
Philadelphia Times. 

* * * 

A newly rich banker in Bohemia engaged 
a famous string quartet to play for one 
hour at a private musicale. The fee they 
demanded seemed exorbitant to the banker. 
They commenced the program with an ada- 
gio from a Schubert quartet. When he 
noted how slowly they were playing he 
went over to them in a rage and shouted: 
“You musicians are just like coachmen. 
When you are engaged by the hour you 





Louis Globe-Democrat. go as slow as you can.”—Etude. 
PORTLAND ROSSINI CLUB solo, Bertha_C. King; Latham True, group. of 
songs, @ “Es treumte “mir von einer weiten 
—_——— Haide ” (Heine), 6 “I Send My Heart Up to 
P ‘ ’ ” Thee” (Browning), c “‘The Moth-kiss and the 
‘President’s Day Program Presents Bee-kiss” (Brown inp), sung by Rose Tyler, Dr. 
mar of eason’s oncerts True at the piano; Liza Lehmann, songs, a “The 
Summa y S Cc Wood Pigeon,” b “The Yellow Hammer,” c “The 
PortLAND, Me., May 15.—The closing Owl,” Martha F. B. Hawes, Mrs. George C. 
: R “ ee el Akers. accompanist; Liadow, Berceuse, Gb Major, 
musical program of the Rossini Club for Op. 24, No. 2, and Saint-Saéns, Toccata, Op. 72, 
“Dp . ’ ” piano solo, Lucille French; Gounod, “Lend Me 
the season was given on President’s Day Your Ala” teem “Cheees of Gaba.” Yoon! tele. 
and the occasion is worthy of speci il men- Mrs. Frank J. Bragdon, Mary A. Seiders, accom 
unusual idea panist; Beethover, Allegro from Sonata, Op. 24, 


tion, as it represents an 
musical clubs. The selections are 
made by the president from the program 
of the whole season, and are revealed to 
the performers honored only on the morn- 
ing of the concert. “President’s Day” has 
come to be a gala day for the club, and 
the program of this year was one of the 
finest ever presented, very creditably done, 
and affording much pleasure to the listen- 
ers, as well as making a fitting ending to 
a successful season: 


among 


Dvorak, “Slavische Tanze,” piano duet, Re 
becca FE. Poole and Edith C. Trickey; Mrs. H. H. 
\. Beach, vocal quartet, a “Come Unto These 
Yellow Sands” and b “Through the House Give 
Glimmering Light,” Alice M. Curtis, Mrs. Luther 
( Vaill, Bertha C. King and Mrs. Frank J. 
Sragdon, Mrs. Frederick H. Stevens, accom 
panist; Donizetti, “O Mio Fernar do” from “La 
Favorita,” vocal solo. Ina FE. Carlo Susan G 
Coffin, accompanist; Sinding, “Marche. Gr otesque,”’ 


Percy M. An- 
“Sigurd.” vocal 


Op. 22, No. l, pian solo, Mrs. 


) 
drews: Reyer, Air d’Uta from 


tor violin and piano, Catharine 
ence Libby; Pinsuti, “La Spagnole,’”’ vocal trio, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Palmer. Bertha C. King and 
Mrs. Frank J]. Bragdon, Mrs. Gilman Davis, ac 
ompanist. 


Patrick and Flor 


school music is still called 
reason for this is that 


In Japan all 
“Mason-song.” The 


John Turner Mason (born in 1828 at 
Turner, Me., died in 1896) outlined a mu- 
sical course which he introduced in the 


Japanese schools in 1879, at which time he 
spent three years exploiting Occidental mu- 
sic in the Orient.—Etude. 


appointed 
organist 


who has been 
concert 


Joseph Bonnet, 
Guilmant’s successor as 


at the Paris Conservatoire, is one of the 
most brilliant of the younger French or- 
ganists. He was only twenty-two when 


appointed organist at St. Eustache. 
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SUCCESS OF CONSTANTINO YON’S PUPILS 


New York Vocal Teacher Completes 
Gratifying Season—His 
Recent Concert 


Constantino Yon, the 
cal instructor, will leave during the second 
week of June for his Summer residence in 
Settimo Vittone, in northern Italy, where 
he will instruct during July, August and 
September. He will be assisted by a 
ter of deportment. 

Mr. Yon’s season in New 


well-known vo- 


mas- 
stage 
York has been 
Wright, 
Deputy 


successful. Isabelle G. 
William J. Wright, 
Commissioner of the Department of Cor- 
is the youngest of Mr. Yon’s many 
pupils. She 
public recently and was much praised for 
Her teacher 
future for her. 

At the recent musicale, which Mr. Yon 
gave at the close of his season, all his pu- 
pils, without exception, did excellent work 
under the direction of their master, who 
accompanied them on the piano. Among 


most 
daughter of 


rection, 


made a first appearance in 


her voice. predicts a bright 


them were Grace Patterson, who sang the 
Polonaise from “Mignon” and “Le Nil” by 
Leroux, in which number Mr. Kriens 
played the violin obbligato. Miss Patter- 
son has a clear and beautiful voice and dis- 
played good enunciation. Olive Cary 
Owens, soprano, sang the aria “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca” and the duet 
from “La Gioconda” with Miss_ Lippe. 


Miss Owens’s interpretation was excellent 


and her voice very sympathetic. Made- 
leine Wemple sang a Romance by Debussy 
and “Un Baiser” by Fontenaille, in which 


she scored a decided hit. 

S. Bogatto, an Italian tenor, sang “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from “l’Elisir d’Amore” 
by Donizetti, in which he displayed some 
glorious notes and his rendering was much 
admired and applauded. Juliette Lippe, 
who has a beautiful mezzo soprano voice, 
sang “Adieu, Foret” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 





Constantino Yon, a Prominent Vocal 
Teacher of New York 
by Tschaikowsky, and the duet with Miss 


Miss Lippe has a fresh and warm 
stage presence enhanced 
her Genevieve Markey sang an 
aria from “Roberto il Diavolo” by Meyer- 
beer, which she interpreted with feeling 
and displayed a well-trained lyric soprano. 
\gnes Noonan sang two arias from “La 
Bohéme,” “Mi chiamano Mimi” and “Don- 
de Lieta.” She gave an excellent and charm- 
ing rendering of both arias. Gertrude 
Lewis sang the Valse of Musetta from 
“La Bohéme,” Isabella Wright sang “Mal- 
eré Moi,” by Pfeifer, and an encore, dis- 
playing a fine quality of voice and vocal 
technic, and Miss Callaghan sang a Rus- 
sian song by Moussorgski and “From the 
Land of the Skyblue Water,” by Cadman, 
with excellent musicianship 


(wens. 
voice and her fine 


success. 





YORK CHILDREN’S FESTIVAL 


Twelve Hundred of Them Participate in 
Annual Concerts 


YorK, Pa., May 27.—Twelve 
school children participated in 
annual festival of music in 
School Auditorium in this city Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings. The renditions 
were given under the direction of John 
Denues, on antiga of music in the public 
schools, assisted | yy about two score of the 
teachers. The audiences were large and 
applauded warmly the efforts of the youth- 
ful singers. 

The features of 


hundred 
the third 
the High 


the festival were the 


part songs by the children of the higher 
grades and the selections by the High 
School Orchestra of sixteen pieces. These 


musicians have made wonderful improve- 
ment during the last year under the di- 


rection of A. A. Knoch, formerly con- 
ductor of the City Band. 

The festival opened with the spirited 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “Over Hill, 


Over Dale.” The first grade schools sang 


effectively in three “motion” sangs, “Good 
Morning,” “The Birdies’ Ball” and “The 
Mill.” The different motions were exe- 
cuted cleverly. The second grade schools 
gave “Go to Sleep, Dolly,” “Beside the 
Sea” and “Bunny Rabbit” and the third- 
grade schools “The Violet,” “The Hunts- 


man” and “The Day is Bright and Sunny. 

While simple, the songs showed the young 
and fresh voices to advantage. Excellent 
attack, phrasing and tone color were evi- 


dent in the singing of these part songs: 
Fourth grade schools, “The Swing,” “Dick- 
ory, Dickory Dock,” “After” and “The 


Jolly Woodcutter”; fifth grade schools, “A 
Bird is Sweetly Singing,” “Peaceful Slum- 
bering on the Ocean,” “Picture Books in 
Winter” and “May”; sixth grade schools, 
‘The Future,” “To the Chrysanthemum” 
and “Woodland Voices.” 


The festival chorus was composed of 500 


boys and girls of the seventh and eighth 
grade schools and its three numbers en- 
abled the clear and deep tones to har- 


monize so well as to give it a beautiful and 


inspiring effect. The choruses were Pat- 
tisons “Elves Are Dancing,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Fair Tainted Primrose” and Franz 
Abt’s “High Are the Billows.” 


REYNOLDS. 





Janpolski Hears an Exaggerated Report 

Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, 
tells the following anecdote which occurred 
a short time ago. It appears that the singer 


made some records for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company S&bout three or four 
years back. Among them were records of 
“It is Enough” and “Elijah” and a Russian 
gypsy song, both of which were in great 
demand at the time they were made. While 


Mr. Janpolski was in Philadelphia recently 
he stepped into the Victor store and in- 
quired, out of merest curiosity, whether 
they had any Janpolski records. The clerks 
informed him that they had none, as tre 
records were not in stock any more. A 
gentleman who was purchasing some 
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records, hearing the conversation, remarked 
that the clerk had sold him Janpolski 
records which he still had in his possession, 
“Ves,” said the clerk, “they are not in cir- 
culation any more; you know that singer 
Janpolski committed suicide.” Whereupon 
Mr. Janpolski presented the clerk with his 
card. He also tells that he has since re- 
ceived a letter of apology f1 from the clerk. 





Walter Spry Explains Faelten System 
to Lafayette Audience 


LAFAYETTE, IND., lay 24.—A complimen- 
tary concert was given May 19 by the Wal- 
ter Spry Piano School, of Chicago, under 
the auspices of the Lafayette Conservatory 
of Music. The object was to illustrate the 
Faelten system of instruction, which Lena 
M. Baer, director of the Lafayette Con- 
servatory, has recently introduced into her 
school. Walter Spry came to Lafayette 
himself to superintend the program and 
brought with him two remarkable children, 
Lillian Billow and Ernestine Rood, and also 
a young woman, Cozella Corbitl, a most 
attractive and brilliant pianist. Mr. Spry 
gave a lucid explanation of the method, 
which was illustrated by his three pupils. 
The program was composed of numbers 
by Chaminade, Jensen, Handel, Schubert- 
Liszt, MacDowell, Liszt, Bach and others. 


A large audience of invited guests was most 
enthusastic over the excellent work of the 
participants 

Olive A. Dosh, of Baltimore, a student 
of the Peabody Conservatory, has been 
engaged as violin teacher in the Lafayette 
Conservatory of Music and will come in 
June for the special Summer school. Miss 
Dosh has been instructor for several years 
at the Collegiate Institute and School of 
Music at Dayton, Va. i. BB. 


in Milwaukee 


Additional 
Mil- 





Danish Students’ Chorus 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
interest was aroused by the 


May 30. 
visit to 


waukee of the Royal University of Copen- 
hagen Student Singing Society by reason 
of the fact that the society was founded 


father of Theodore 
Wisconsin tiumane 


by Julius Borup, 
Borup, president of the 
Society and-a resident of Milwaukee. This 
was in 1839. the Danish students, fifty 
in number, spent Wednesday, May 24, as 
guests of the city and the Scandinavian 
Club, which presented them with a _ beau- 
tiful silver cup at a reception after the 
concert. In the evening they gave a con 
cert at the Pabst theater before a large 
audience. The only other Wisconsin city 
visited by the Copenhagen students was 
Racine. M. N. S. 








WITH CONCERT STARS 





OF THE MIDDLE WEST 





Clic AGO, May 21.—Albert Borroff, the 


Chicago basso, sails for 
June 13, to 
September. He 
during the coronation 
travel on down the continent. 

Mme. Regina Linne, of the 
Conservatory of Music, at the 
academic year, will close her studio and go 
to a ranch in Montana, near Helena. 

Thomas Taylor Drill, who organized and 
brought into a high state of efficiency the 
Irish Choral Society, recently took charge 
of the Mursurgia Choral Society, which 
was organized last season while he was 
away from the Irish Choral Society. This 
organization gave a very creditable per- 
formance of “The Creation” lately at the 
North Shore Congregational Church, the 
chorus work being remarkably effective, 
reflecting credit upon the singers, as well 
as their director. The soloists were Mrs. 
Loraine Decker Campbell, soprano; John 
B. Miller, tenor, and William Beard, basso. 
Walter Keller displayed the fine new organ 
to advantage. 

The St. Bartholomew’s Church Opera 
Company gave a spirited performance of 
“H. M. S. Pinafore,” under the direction 
of C. Gordon Wedertz, who plays the or- 
gan for many organizations. George Bain- 
bridge appeared as Ralph Rackstraw and 
Mrs. Marie L. Winthrop voiced the part of 


Kurope on 


remain abroad until early in 


expects to be in London 


ceremonies, then 
\merican 


close of the 


losephine. This was the third opera that 
the church had given in as many years. 
The concluding concert of the Artists 


Recital Series at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary took place last Tuesday evening, 


the principals’ being Edgar Nelson, or 
ganist, and Mrs. Mable Corlew-Schmidt, 
soprano. Mr. Nelson showed the pos 
sibilities of the new memorial organ in a 


wide range of selections, his playing of 
Grieg being particularly fine. Mrs. Schmidt 
was in excellent voice, giving Mendels 
sohn’s “Hear Ye Israel” in aleotid fash 


ion and the lighter numbers were equally 
delightful. 

George L. Tenney 
quartet in a new song 


Wakefield Cadman, entitled 


presented his church 
cycle by Charles 
“The Morning 


of the Year,” at the First Methodist Church 
in Oak Park last Friday. This was the 
first hearing in Chicago of the new cycle, 


and it impressed as pleasantly original and 
distinctly different from the other composi 
tions that have recently come from his pen 


‘The Morning of the Year” gives the sea- 
son’s pictures associated with March, April 
and May, and have that open air feeling 


characteristic of Cadman. l'rederick 
Search, a young American who has been 
in Leipsic for four years past, gave se\ 


‘cello solos in delightful fashion. Jes 
contralto, sang “Ay 
Falling.” Mr. and Mrs. Tenney 
several duets and the quartet did in- 
teresting work in their miscellaneous pro 
gram. Mr. Search played Fauré’s “Elegie” 
and Elgar’s “Chanson de Matin.” His tone 
quality was particularly fine, rich and warm 
throughout and the control of the low tones 
was most satisfactory in giving a velvety 
quality. He played artini's “Adagio 
Cantabile” and Popper’s “Tarantelle.” Mr. 
Search expects to continue his studies for 


eral 
sie Lynde-Hopkins, 
ears are 
Sanlig 


also | 


several years. Tle is certainly one of the 
most promising young ‘cellists that have 
been heard here recently. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, follow- 
ing a plan it started last year, gave the 
first of its Summer concerts last week as 
an entertainment for the ailing ones at 
the Cook County Hospital. In addition to 
eleven numbers given by the club, solos 
were furnished by Messrs. Coxe, Neu and 


Jones, and the vocal obbligato in Bullard’s 
“Barney McGee” was excellently presented 
by Hyde Perce. Che chorus vave a splen- 
did account of itself, under the direction 
of Harrison Wild. 

Pearl La Roche, pianist, gave a recital 


evening at Baldwin Hall that 
favorable attention of a good sized 
\mong more ambitious selec 
tions of her program were the Bach Ital 
ian Concerto, the Scherzo from  Litolff 
Concerto and the Reinecke Ballade, op. 20, 
the several selections being given’ with 
breadth and finish and reading that marked 
originality. \mong other numbers was 
Moszkowski's ‘“Tarantelle,” Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Bach prelude, several numbers by 
MacDowell. ‘lhe second parts were all 
well played by Viola who has been 
associated with this young player. The vo- 
cal numbers were furnished by Mrs. Edith 
Kramer-Stern. a: ee Ss 


last Tuesday 
won the 


aucience. 


Cole, 
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SECRETS OF MASSENET’S WORKSHOP 








ASSENET, most popular and_ inde- 
fatigable of French operatic compos- 
ers, whose “Thais,” “Juggler of Notre 
Dame” and “Manon” have made him as 
well known within the last few years to 
New Yorkers as to Parisians, has been in- 
terviewed. As the famous composer per- 
sistently stays in his native France, without 
venturing to cross the ocean, as have Puc- 
cini and Humperdinck of late, the honor 
of interviewing him fell to a French jour- 
nalist, M. Emile Berr, who obtained the 
interview for Lectures Pour Tous, a 
sprightly Paris magazine. M. Berr gives 
some interesting and intimate descriptions 
of the prolific composer in his Paris home 
near the Luxembourg Gardens. Far from 
being content with his extraordinary record 
of operatic successes, Massenet will have 
another opera produced next month, the 
interviewer tells us. The name of this 
work is “Thérese.” And then—will he 
rest ? By no means \nother work, 
“Rome Vaincue,” has been prepared bv 
this amazingly energetic musician, and is 
scheduled for production at Paris in Fe)- 
ruary, 1912. And it is but two months ago 
that Massenet’s “Don Quixote” had its first 
production. Three operas in less than one 
vear! And their composer is nearing his 
seventieth birthday! 


Massenet’s attention was called first to 
the success of “Don Quixote.” 
“Yes, 1 can’t complain,” he said. “The 


year that has just come to an end was a 
good one for me, and that which is begin- 
ning has begun well. At the present time 
I have nine works on the boards. As far 
as I can find out, these works have been 
performed during the past year a total of 
3,000 times throughout the world.” 

Massenet, says M. Berr, tells these things 
in a clear voice, with animated gestures. 
His eves, half closed at first, open wide 
as he speaks, showing a glance in which 
the fire of youth still burns. The inter 
viewer, watching him, found appropriate 
the saving of another Frenchman, growing 
old in spite of himself: 

“IT am a youth, tormented by 
of an old man!” 


the body 


His Next Opera 


3ut Massenet, he adds, is not of the mel 
ancholy sort. He takes up the subject of 
the coming first performance of “Thérése” 
next month with the charming impatience 
of a boy. Then he talks of “Rome Vain- 
cue.” 

“My friend Henri Cain,” he says, “ob- 
tained the authorization to write a libretto 


based on the fine tragedy of that name, 
and I have already written the musical 
score tor it. It will be performed for the 


first time at the Monte Carlo Opera 
House.” 

“Is it actually finished ?” 

“Certainly. I never speak of a score 


until it is done and printed. And when I 
announce for the first time the name of one 
of my works, that means that it may, if 
necessary, be staged the next day.” 

“Do you compose rapidly?” 

“That depends on the work, the subject, 
the circumstances. Some operas have 
kept me busy one, two, three years. 

“Which did you write most rapidly?” 

“*Manon.’” 

One of his greatest successes! 
tells how he wrote it thus: 

“T was at the home of Meilhac. We 
were speaking of an opera which we had 
intended to write together. The proper 
arrangements had not been made, and we 
were correspondingly put out. 

“Quite by chance during our talk Meil- 
hac glanced at a bookshelf on which was 
a copy of ‘Manon Lescaut.’ 

“‘Ha! <A pretty subject for an opera— 
and a pretty title,’ he said suddenly. 

“*Call it simply “Manon,”’ said i, 
better.’ 

“Meilhac got to 


Massenet 


‘that’s 


work on it at once, in 
collaboration with Philippe Gille. That 
was in the Winter of 1883. In the Spring 
the completed libretto was brought to me. 
Five months later I had finished the score. 


On January 19, 1884, ‘Manon’ was per- 
formed for the first tithe at the Opera 


Comique.” 


‘Werther’? Many Years in Preparation 


Massenet does not always work with 
such feverish haste. Far different is the 
history of “Werther,” another success, 
both abroad and in ..ew York. The lib 


rettists brought him their part of the work 
early in 1885. Not feeling ready to set it 
to music, Massenet kept the libretto for 
two years. Then he set it to music, and 
tucked it away in a drawer, awaiting the 


proper moment for making it known to 
the public. It was not until five years 
after the completion of the score—in Jan 
uary, 1892—that the premiere of “Wer 


ther” took place. 


Of course the interviewer, like all of 
his kind, asked the great composer that 
time-honored question, “How do you 
work?” And Massenet answered it most 


interestingly 


“IT get up very early,” he said. “Between 
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5 and 6 o’clock I work. in doing so I read 
or write at the same time. But I do not 
begin actually to set down a score until 
the general outline is clear in my mind.” 

“But is there never lack of agreement 
between your ideas and those of the lib- 
rettist ?” 


“Yes, indeed. What I do then is to ask 
the librettist to remove the obstacle be- 
fore me, the thing which bothers me. 


‘Develop this, shorten that, put aside this, 
cut out that,’ I suggest to him. 

“When the librettist and I have reached 
a perfect agreement—not a moment be- 
fore—I begin to write my music. And, as 
I know exactly what I want and where I 
am going—as, from the very instant that 
[ put the notes on paper my full score 
has already taken shape and is _ alive 
within my mind—all I have to do is to let 
my pen run smoothly over the paper.” 

“Is it true that you compose without 
erasing anything?” 

Massenet began to laugh. 

“You shall see,” he said. 


Never a Correction 


Rising, he hurried over to a high book- 
case filled with big white volumes bigger 
than dictionaries—"the battle line of Mas- 
senet’s manuscript works.” Taking down 
the first that came to his hand, he opened 
it. The interviewer glanced over the 
pages. 

Not a blot, not a correction 
there, in the margin, in letters 
inally small, little sentences showing what 
was happening in the outside world while 
the composer was buried in his work. 

“Cloudy weather,” says one note; an- 
other: “Charpentier has won the Prix de 


Here and 
infinites 


Rome.” Even when absorbed in compo- 
sition Massenet found time to jot down 
that first success of young Charpentier, 
the man who was to delight two conti- 
nents with his “Louise.” 


All those manuscript scores are for full 
orchestra 

“Do you write out the music 
orchestral parts together when 
composing.” asks the interviewer. 

“Certainly; I assure you that I am un- 
able to hear the note that I am writing 
for an orchestra unless it is accompanied 
What my pen jots down 
which I 


the 
are 


for all 
you 


by an orchestra. 


total of harmonious effects 


is a 
am unable to disassociate from each other 
in my mind. 

“See—here is a note that is to be sung, 
and, below it, the notes for each of the 
instruments that must accompany it. | 
hear them all together. Every musician 
will tell you that is the way to com 
pose.” 


“Then you never compose at the piano?” 

“Never.” 

“You do not feel the need of trying 
what you have written on your own ears?’ 


“It’s useless. My piano could tell me 
nothing that I did not know already.” 

“But,” persisted the interviewer, “does 
not your method of work make it much 


more difficult to make changes when they 
appear necessary after rehearsals?” 
\gain the composer smiled. 
“Fortunately. I know nothing about such 
difficulties,” he declared. “Once Albert 
Carré remarked when one of my works was 
in rehearsal at the Opéra Comique: 


“*Massenet ?—why, that fellow’s stuff is 
made of bronze!’ 
“What he meant was that my music, 


good or bad, is never altered once it leaves 
my hands. It is not altered, because it is 
usually the result of lone preparation and 
‘arefully planned work 

Never Attends Premiéres 


“Don't the dress rehearsals and pre 


micres of your operas excite you a good 
le: +>" . 

(Cdl 
“T’m them,” said Mas 


never present at 


senet. “That is a fixed rule with me. Two 
months ago, however, for the first time, I 
was at the dress rehearsal of ‘Don Quix- 
ote.” I caught the grip. It was a lesson 
to me.” 

“But you have at least led the orchestra 
when your works have been performed?” 

“Yes—as often as I could, till I was 
fifty. Then fatigue came. Now I must 
let others conduct. Do you know that let- 
ting some one else conduct the orchestra 
at the first performance of one of your 
works, even when that some one is your 
best friend, is somewhat like getting mar- 


ried by proxy? it is far better to get 
married yourself!” 
“Which is your favorite work?” was 


the next question. 

“T think it is ‘Thérése,’” 
plied. 

When the interviewer inquired of Mas- 
senet when he intended to rest, the veteran 
composer burst out laughing. 

“Never!” he exclaimed. 

“Not even after ‘Rome Vaincue?’ 

“Fiddlesticks! I am already writing the 
opera that is to follow it!”"—New York 
Times. 


A MEMORY OF MARIO 


Massenet re- 





His Wife’s Popularity in Dublin.—The 
Tenor’s Kind-Heartedness 


book on the tenor, 
Mario, entitled “The Romance of a Great 
Singer,” published in London by Smith, 
Elder & Co., the story is told af the visits 
of Mario and his no famous wife, 
Grisi, to Dublin: 

“They both became, and always remained, 
the favorite singers of the music-loving 
people of Ireland. At the end of their 
first season, when Grisi was leaving the 
theater, the horses were unharnessed and 
her carriage dragged by a cheering crowd 
to the hotel. In response to repeated calls 
she appeared on the balcony and sang song 
after song. This farewell was repeated 
each time Grisi finished her Irish season. 
Her dramatic rendering of ‘The Minstrel 
soy’ especially drove the Irish crazy with 
delight. The crowds that filled the streets 
adjoining the hotels were hushed to breath 
less silence as the clear notes rang out in 
the night air, and, when she came to the 
lines, ‘He tore its cords asunder’ and ‘They 
ne’er shall sound in slavery,’ the enthusiasm 
was unbounded, some of the men climbing 
up to her balcony in their excitement as 
they shouted for a repetition. Hats were 
thrown up in the air, and wild Irish hur- 
rahs brought all the sleepers to their win- 
dows to see that splendid figure standing 
in the moonlight and singing as few have 
ever sung before. * * * 

“Mario was very kind-hearted. One day 
in a French city, he noticed a poor woman 
leading a little child, and trying vainly to 
attract attention by singing timidly in a 
very poor voice. He stopped to give her a 
coin, but found, to his great distress, that 
he had no money with him. After a mo- 
ment he took off his hat, and, lifting up his 
voice, sang his best. Instantly he was sur- 
rounded by a great throng of people. Then 
he passed his hat, which was soon filled 
with money, which was emptied into the lap 
of the astonished woman, whose tears ex- 
pressed her gratitude. Then he _ hurried 
away, thinking that no one had recognized 
him; but when he appeared on the stage 
that night the outburst of applause and the 
cries from the pit and gallery showed him 
that some of his audience had heard him 
in the street.” 


In the entertaining 


less 


It is estimated that the number of sing 
ers, choristers and instrumentalists § at 
tached to the opera Germany 


alone totals 15,000 


houses of 
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the greatest living illustrator of 
**bel canto’’ will make an extensive 
concert tour through the United 
States and Canada, season of 1911-12. 
H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the New 
York 7 ribune wrote recently: —‘‘Mr. 
Bonci sang last night the réle of 
Faust at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a score of years.”’ 
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DE PACHMANN IN A HAPPY MOOD 


Pianist Plays His Farewell to London Before Submitting Himself to 


Perils of the 


Atlantic —Nikisch, 


Schelling, Clara Butt, 


Petschnikoff, Kreisler, Elena Gerhardt and Maggie Teyte Con- 
stitute Notable List of Artists Performing in the British Capital 


20.—Vladimir de Pachmann 
dislikes intensely the moods of the Atlantic 
and so chooses to cross it in June and thus 
rough 


Lonpon, May 


run as little risk as possible of a 
[his explains the famous pianist’s 
recital to Londoners last Satur- 
full of the joy of Spring 
with 


voyage. 
“farewell” 
day. He was 
once annoyed himself 
After shaking hands with 


an attendant who kindly adjusted his piano 


and was never 
his audience. 


chair he proceeded with the following Cho- 
pin progran.: 


Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, D. Flat; Prelude, Op. 
28, No. 23, F Major; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 24, D 


Minor; Ballade, Op. 23, No. 1, G Minor; Fan- 
taisie, Op. 49, F Minor; Etude, Op. 25, No. 5, 
FE Minor: Etude, On. 10, No. 1, C Major; Im 

Op. 36, No. Mazurka, Op. 59, No. 3; 


promptu, 


Valse, Op. 64, No. 3, A Flat: Scherzo, Op. 39, 
No. 3. 

There is really nothing to say about the 
performance, for it has all been said so 
often before. Many items were wonder- 
fully beautiful, played as only Mr. de Pach- 


mann can play them in his best moments 
Other numbers were perhaps too individual 
in conception, but it is refreshing to find 
individualism in this prosaic day. 

Arthur Nikisch conducted the 
Symphony Orchestra at its tenth concert 
Monday evening. Ernest Schelling was the 
soloist and played Paderewski’s rather tire- 
some concerto exceedingly well. Profe ssor 
Nikisch opened the concert with Weber's 
“Freischutz” overture and later conducted 
a wonderful performance of Tschaikow 


London 


sky’s Fifth Symphony, a work which he 
first introduced to London many years ago. 
Hlis reading of the symphony is too well 


known to need discussion detail: the fa- 
mous conductor rightly deserves the name 
of being its greatest interpreter, for cer- 
tainly no other chef d'orchestre 
ceeded in making this emotional work so 
vital. A poem for orchestra by Josef Hol 
brooke was also down for performance. 
Mme. Clara Butt and Kennerley Rum 
ford gave a recital of serious songs at 
Queen's Hall Monday afternoon. Mme. 
Butt must be congratulated on the manner 
in which she sang such songs as Schubert’s 


has suc 


“Erlking” and Debussy’s “Recitation et 
\ria de Lia” from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
Her German and French diction was al 
most always excellent, and for a _ singer 
who has devoted most of her time to ballad 
singing her interpretation of these and 
other songs of serious character was 
praiseworthy. Mme. Butt’s voice is one 


and volume of 
among other 

Songs” by 
not very con- 
often un- 


in ten thousand as to purity 
tone, and Mr. Rumford sang, 
things, the “Four Serious 
Brahms. His readings were 
vincing and his vocal method is 
pleasantly throaty. 
Alexander Petschnikoff, 
Petschnikoff, violinist, and Mme. Stock 
hausen, at the piano, played much better at 
Mr. Petschnikoff’s most recent recital than 
had been the case earlier in the Spring. 
Mr. Petschnikoff's performance of Mozart’s 


assisted by Mme. 


Concerto in A Major, op. 5, was graceful 
and had charm, and, moreover, the violinist 
did not let his temperament get control of 


his judgment. The result was that a bal- 
anced reading was given. Later in the pro- 
gram Mme. Petschnikoff and Mme. Stock- 


hausen joined in a performance of Sinding’s 
Serenade for two violins and pianoforte. 
Mme. Stockhausen also gave a pleasant idea 
of Beethoven's “Moonlight Sonata,” which, 
however, lacked somewhat in color, tonally 
and emotionally. 


Kreisler’s Only London Recital 


his only recital of the 
Wednesday after- 
The following 


Kreisler 
season at Queen’s Hall 
noon to a large audience 
program was chosen: 


Fritz Pave 


Devil’s T1 


“La Folia,” Corelli; “The ill,”? Tar 
tini; Sonata, in G Mino (violin alone), Bach 
Melodie, Gluck; Rondo, Mozart; Rapsodie Pie 
Sinigaglia; Three Caprices, Paganini 


Kreisler carried this scheme out with 
the mastery and fine musicianship which 

we have learned to expect from him. 
Klena Gerhardt and Arthur Nikisch ap 
peared at Bechstein Hall Tuesday evening, 
Professor Nikisch making a perfect accom- 


panist as always, while Miss Gerhardt was 
in her best form lhe program: 

*An die bretterne Schiffswand,”’ ‘‘Wilkommerf 

n Wald” ee “In Herbst, Standchen,”’ Franz: 
“Klinge mein Pandero,” ‘*‘Am Ufer des Flusses,”’ 
Jensen: “Drei * won TM Lieder,” Julie Weiss 
mat “Knabe und ~Verichen,” “Faden.” “Im 
Kalme,” Erich Wolff: “Die drei Zigeuner,’™ 
*Lebe illen Gipfeln,”’ Liszt; ‘‘Lied vom Winde, 
Zigeunerin,” “Und willst du deinen Liebsten,” 
“Er ist’s,” Hu Wolf. 


lranz’s “Im Herbst” was the gem of the 


first group, although the “Standchen” was 
entirely delighttul. Miss Gerhardt gave it 
such a lovely naive atmosphere and kept a 
beautiful! piano throughout. The Jensen 
songs never seem quite worth the art of 
such an artist as Miss Gerhardt, but she 
apparently finds them sympathetic. The 
three “Rautendelein Lieder” of Julie Wein 
berg were wonderfully interpreted by Miss 
Gerhardt and Professor Nikisch, but are 
they really of sufficient value to figure on 
such a program? Not that they are not se 
rious songs for seriousness is their pre- 
dominating quality, but they are not songs 
which have inspirational or spontaneous 
qualities. Erich Wolf’s charming “Faden” 
had to be repeated, as did also his equally 
lovely “Knabe und Veilchen.” In_ these 
songs there was spontaneity and a perfect 
welding of word and music. Miss Ger 
hardt gave the “laden” with a fine sense 
of its poetic content and her enunciation 
of “seiden-sart” was filled with such deli 


cious suggestion as | have rarely heard put 


into a symbol by any artist in concert room 
or theater. The Liszt items were success 
ful, but in no way to compare with such 
wonderful things as Wolf’s “Lied vom 
Wirdi,” for instance. This marvelous pic 
ture was made movingly real by these two 
artists \t the end Miss Gerhardt was 
obliged to give Brahms’s “Der Schmied” 
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“Standchen.” The hall was 


audience tremendously en- 


and Strauss’s 

sold out and the 

thusiastic. 
Ernest Schelling’s Recital 


At the recital of Ernest Schelling, the 
pianist, at Queen’s Hall Thursday, Beetho 
ven’s Sonata, op. 111, Schumann’s “Papi! 


lons,” some Chopin items and Liszt’s sec- 
ond Rhapsodie were the principal numbers. 
While his Beethoven was not always quite 
convincing it was logical and technically 
sound. Mr. Schelling was not in his best 
form, for his “Papillons’” did not have the 
charm and lightness with which he has 
given them on another occasion. His Cho 
pin was the high light of the afternoon, as 


‘Ane blanc,” 
“Etudes la- 


‘epting “L 
and 


e numbers, ex 
] 


ies O1S 


\ll tl 


“Le furet dans 


tines” were given on this occasion for the 
rst time in England. The first number 
programed is one the most fascinating 
folk songs in any language, and is worth 
the attention of any singer who finds joy 
in what is both quaint and grateful. The 
Reynado Hahn songs are very pleasant, 


ey do not say much, while 
makes an effective en and can 
ymmended It would consume too 
into details about the 

was all carried out as 
iliar dis 


even if tl 
“Crecilia”’ 


very 
core 
he rec 
nuch to go 
whole scheme, but it 
only Miss Teyte can, with her pect 
tinction and refinement. Miss Bentwick, an 
exceedingly talented violinist, 


space 


assisted. 
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WILL VISIT EUROPE 
WITH HER STUDENTS 


Minna Kaufmann Plans Interesting Trip 
at Close of Successful Season in 





New York 

Minna Kaufmann, the soprano and vocal 
teacher, who,in the few vears she has been 
located in New rork has won a form 
idable following, both as a soloist and in 
the educational field, will sail for Europe 
on June 6, aboard the /otsda lhree 
young women who 

] ive he tudy 

ing witl \i ine 

Kaufmann all sea 

son will mn) 

pan her on. this 

trip and will enjoy 

the privilege Ol 

continuing their 


work — throughout 
the Summer, be 











sides visiting 
Paris, Berlin and 

London 
Mme. Kaufmann 
will take advan- 
tage of this op 
portunity to. visit 
Minna Kaufmann the home of her 
former ichers, 
Marie and Lilli Lehtuann. She will return 
to her Carnegie Hall studio early in the 
Fall. Antonia Sawyer, the manager who 
has charge of Mme. Kaufmann’s concert 


engagements, is on the road at 
ranging a concert tour for her 
forthcoming season. 

This has been a most successful season 
for Mme. Kaufmann. On March 29 she 
gave a recital in Mendelssohn Hall wh 
demonstrated her high attainments 
aft. On \pril 1 she appear d_ before 
another large audience in Steinert Ila 


pres¢ nt al 
during the 





Boston, and local critics commented upon 
her work in terms of enthusiastic praise 
She appeared subsequently in private re 
citals in Bordentown, Philadelphia, nad 
New York [his week she gave recit: in 
Beaver, Pa., and Pittsburg 
Girl Suffragettes Form Strong Chorus 
Girl sympathizer with the suffragett 
movement in New York, | een 
banded a in a singing class at the 
suggest of Mime. Nordica, ive n ¢ 
VIOLINIST 


: Ella Ivimey, Accompantst 
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Wednesday evening of last week in the 
tucios of their teacher, Mme. Gardner- 
Bartlett lhey belonged to the singing class 
f the Fourteenth Assembly District Club 
if the Political Equality \ssociation. Mme. 
Nordica had hoped to be able to give the 
eirls imstruction herself, but other duties 
orbad Seventy girls and young women, 
representing several nationalities, including 
ltahan, Hungarian and Russian, received 
twenty lessons, and more than half of them 
pre ved to be the possessors ol excellent 
voces They sang, with fine effect, the 
‘Star Spangled Banner,” Schubert's “Sere 
nade.” “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
live \lendelssohn’s “Greetings” and “Oh, 


Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast 


Richard Strauss has at last authorized 
his publisher to bring out. his melodrame 
hased on Uhland’s poem, “The Castle by 


which was composed in 1899 and 
introduced trom the manuscript by 
von 


the Sea,” 
Was 


ernst Possart 


Susanne Dessoir, a familiar figure on 


the German concert stage as a song reci 
talist, intends to retire after next season. 
She is the wife of a professor at the 
Berlin University. 
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“Neapolitan Scenes” and the “Tannhauser” 
march were the orchestral numbers of the 
matinée on the following day. Mr. Herb- 


26 MUSICAL 
ert and his men made the most of them 


BIRMINGHAM'S BIG 
FEAST ()R MUSIG to the delight of another very large audi- 
ence. The soloists were Mrs. Kimball, so- 


prano, who sang the prayer from “Der 
Freischiitz” very creditably; and Evan 
Williams, who despite his labors of the 
previous evening showed not a trace of 
fatigue, and covered himself with glory 
in Jensen’s “Murmuring Zephyrs” and sev- 
eral Schubert and Schumann songs. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 27.—Brilliantly Mme. Schumann-Heink was heard again 
was at the evening concert in a number of 
songs. To say that she repeated her tri- 
umph of the previous night is putting it 
mildly. Frank Croxton, basso, was 
another who received an ovation. He sang 
with nobility of style and superb sonority 
of voice. Bach’s famous “Air,” a move- 
ment from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
Delibes’ Suite “La Source,” Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” MacDowell’s “Wild Rose” 
and Nevin’s “Butterflies” were the orches- 
It is noteworthy tral contributions, _ ’ 

, hie : : On Wednesday afternoon the first half 
before entering into a detailed considera- ot the program was devoted to Wasner. 
tion of the Festival’s musical aspects that [Frank Croxton sang the “Evening Star” 
a resolution was passed by the Chamber song with tenderness of expression and 
of Commerce in which official cognizance beauty of phrasing and Evan Williams 

. ay a ; gave an inspiringly beautiful performance 
of the artists achievements was taken, a of the. “MMelsteremaer” Price Soas. The 
proceeding hitherto without precedent orchestra gave powerfully dramatic read- 

The program of the first concert wasfur- ings of the “Rhine Journey” from “Got- 
nished by Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, ek ie ge a ge of ~~ per 

1 . - kyries” and the “Tristan” prelude anc 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mrs, Truman Ald- niin. ha: Senktion OF the PE or part of 
rich, Jr., pianist, and Evan Williams, tenor. the program was the work of Lillia Snell- 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was in_ splendid 


ing, the young soprano of the Metropolitan 
voice. She sang the Vitellia aria from 


Opera Company, who gave a group of 
Mozart's “Titus” with breadth and feeling songs with great charm of voice, delicacy 
and Adriano’s aria from “Rienzi” and, as 


of expression and much taste. She was 

heartily liked. 
an encore, gave a dramatic rendition of Miss Snelling repeated her success at 
the “Erlking.” The audience was anxious’ the last evening concert, at which Mr. 
for more, but the singer declined owing to Herbert played a number of excerpts from 
fatigue. Mrs. Aldrich played Tschaikow- his opera “Natoma.” These included the 
sky’s B Flat Minor Concerto. She disclosed dances from the second act, the introduc- 
an ample technical equipment and played tion to the third, the “Spring Song” and 
with great brilliancy, beauty of tone andemo- Paul's address. The latter was interpreted 
tional expressiveness, particularly in_ the in ideal fashion by Mr. Williams. Mrs. 
first movement—the greatest of the three. Kimball did full justice to the “Spring 
Evan Williams never fails to satisfyand Song.” The audience was much delighted 
in an aria from Goring Thomas's “Swan with Mr. Herbert’s admirable music and 
and Skylark” and another from Gounod’s’ made no secret of the fact. Fred Wheeler, 


Herbert Orchestra and _ Stellar 
Array of Artists Contribute 
to Five Concerts 


successful from every point of view 
the Birmingham May Music Festival which 
began on Monday evening, May 22, and 
concluded on Wednesday evening, May 24. 
For every one of the five concerts the Or- 
pheum Theater was crowded to its ca- 
pacity and the audiences were amply ap- 
preciative of the admirable work of the 
distinguished soloists who played and sang. 
furthermore, to observe 


“Queen of Sheba’ he delighted every’ baritone, sang the “Pagliacci” prologue 
hearer and aroused a whirlwind of ap-_ with artistic effect. Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
plause. ine orchestral numbers were Bee- tala” overture, a movement of Dvorak’s 


overture, the “New World” symphony and Tschaikow- 
Berlioz’s sky’s “Marche Slave” made up the rest of 
the final program. 


thoven’s third “Leonore” 
“Meistersinger” prelude and 
“Rakoczy” march. They were played with 
the spirit and fervor that never fail to 
characterize performances’ under Mr. Engelbert Humperdinck has spent most 
Herbert’s direction. of his time of late traveling from one 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, Tschai- German city to another to supervise per- 
kowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony, Massenet’s formances of his “K6nigskinder.” 
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GRANVILLE'S THREE 
FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


Local Choruses Unite with St. Paul 
Orchestra and Long Array 
of Soloists 


GRANVILLE, O., May 27.—Granville’s 
Spring Festival was an unqualified success. 
There were three concerts, which furnished 
great variety, the factors in the festival 
being the Engwerson Choral Society, the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, the Denison 
Glee Club, the Shepardson Glee Club, and 
a long list of soloists. The sopranos were: 
Mme. Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff, Irene 
Armstrong, Marion Rose, Allieret Chryser, 
Sema Ladzinski; contrato, Mme. Stilwell- 
Hagar; tenor, George Harris, Jr.; baritone, 
Walter Bentley Ball; bass, Karl Richter 
Emil Sturmer; organist, 
accompanists, Otto 


Babb; violinist, 
Elizabeth Benedict; 
Sturmer and Karl Eschmann. 

The first concert took place 
evening, the 18th, the program opening with 
a brilliant performance of the March from 
“Tannhauser” by Miss Benedict. Mr. 
Sturmer gave an excellent account of him- 
self in the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto, 
displaying a facile technic and lovely tone, 
and in the group after the Intermission he 
charmed all hearers with numbers by Kreis- 
ler, Drdla and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Sturmer 
was splendidly accompanied by his brother. 

Walter Bentley Ball has grown into one 
of the best of the latter-day interpreters of 
song, having a rich voice which he uses in 
an .intelligent, scholarly style. It was a 
great pleasure to see and hear him. 

The Denison Glee Club, Karl Tschmann 
director, and Karl Babb, soloist, gave a 
very good piece of choral work in Grieg’s 
“Land-Sighting.” The work was sung 
smoothly, nicely shaded and delivered with 
a touch of dignity worthy of the composi- 
tion. More difficult, and to that extent 
more praiseworthy, was the work of the 
Shepardson Glee Club of women’s voices 
in Debussy’s beautiful cantata “The Blessed 
Damozel.” The credit for this belongs to 
the student director and chief soloist, Ma- 
rion Rose. The work is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the ordinary college glee club, yet 
it was prepared in a remarkably short time 
and delivered with almost perfect unanimity 
and coloring. A major share of the work 
fell on the soloists, Miss Rose and Miss 
Chrysler, both of whom acquitted them- 
selves well. 

The second concert was given Friday 
afternoon, the orchestra having the major 
part of the program. The symphony was 
“From the New World,’ by Dvorak, and it 
is not too much to say that it was magnifi- 
cently rendered. The ’cellos were particu- 
larly smooth and luscious, the effect alto- 
gether rarely beautiful. In the “Peer Gynt” 
suite Mr. Rothwell’s reading was somewhat 
different from the usual. In the Vorspiel 
to “Die Meistersinger” the orchestra real- 
ized the writer’s ideals, giving a superb 
rendition. 


lhursday 


Mme, Stilwell-Hagar was unable to ap- 
pear, so Mme. Rothwell-Wolff did double 
duty, singing “One Fine Day” from “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” and her own programmed 
aria, “Dich, Theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser.” Mme. Rothwell-Wolff has voice 
of lovely quality and sings with good style 
and beautiful coloring. 

Friday evening was devoted to Haydn's 
“Creation,” the orchestra and chorus splen- 
didly directed by Carl Paige Wood. The 
soloists were Irene Armstrong, soprano; 
George Harris, Jr., tenor, and Walter Bent- 
ley Ball, baritone. The Engwerson Chorus, 
composed of about seventy-five voices, was 
in splendid form, the, voices were young 
and fresh, the attack was fine, and the body 
of tone unusually well balanced. There 
were times when the orchestra quite over- 
powered the chorus, but that was quite nat- 
ural, considering that the Engwerson 
Chorus is probably much smaller than the 
orchestra is accustomed to accompany. 
Miss Armstrong has a high soprano voice 
which was at its best in the solo “On 
Mighty Pens.” Mr. Harris gave much 
pleasure by his artistic singing and intel- 
ligent interpretation. Mr. Ball strengthened 
the golden opinions won at the first concert 

A fine new portrait of the late Otto Eng- 
werson hung above the Chorus, a recent 
gift of Mrs. Engwerson. It was Otto Eng- 
werson who organized the first chorus in 
Granville, and the present name was chosen 
to honor his memory. 

[he director of the Spring Festival was 
Carl Paige Wood, director of the Denison 
Conservatory of Music, and its success 1s 
very largely due to his untiring efforts. 

ELt A May SMITH. 


THE ASHTON-JONSON LECTURES 


“Development of the Tone Poem” Dis- 
cussed Before London Gathering 


Lonvon, May 20.—G. C. Ashton-Jonson, 
whose lectures on music were greatly en- 
joyed during his brief tour in America 
last season, is at present active in London. 
He recently gave a lecture on the “De 
velopment of the Tone Poem from the 


classic overtures of the older masters” at 
the house of Mrs. Hylton Dale, No. 60 
Onslow Gardens, London. For illustra- 


tions the lecturer drew upon Bach, Chopin, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Richard 
Strauss, devoting the latter half of his 
lecture to an analysis of the latter com- 
“Tod und Verklarung.” The audi- 


poser’s 
and the lecture was much 


ence was large 
appreciated. 

Mr. Jonson has also lectured recently at 
St. Cuthbert’s School, Southbourne-on- 
Sea. He will sail for America on July 22 
with his wife, who was also heard here 
last season and is well known as a lecturer 
on present day problems. Mr. Jonson will 
lecture during August at the University 
of the South, in Tennessee, after which he 
will lecture in Canada, going west to Cali- 
fornia, and from October to Christmas 
will make his headquarters in New York, 
giving lectures in the East. 





Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, one of Germany's 
foremost concert contraltos, has been giv- 
ing recitals of German Lieder in Paris, 
where she is very popular. 


Wolf-Ferrari’s opera, “Susanna’s Secret,” 
was recently produced in Diisseldorf with 
great success. 
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MODERN OPERA BEST TO TRANSLATE 


Mme. de Philippe Lays Down the Rule, but Promptly Quotes 
Exceptions—A Singer of Opera in English Who Nevertheless 
Does Not Believe in Employing the Vernacular Exclusively 











Italian. This, no doubt, because the lan- 
guages and races are so closely related. And 
yet how much ‘Tristan’ loses in English! 
But it loses far more in French or Italian. 
Indeed, Wagner is simply unthinkable in 
either of those languages. 


T does not follow that, if you sing with 
success in an English opera company, 
you are an out-and-out enthusiast for the 
“cause.” A case in point is Dora de Phil- 
ippe, the vivacious young soprano. Mme. 
de Philippe has been scoring most em- 
phatic successes of late in the Aborn pro- 
ductions of “Madame Butterfly.” Her 
English is perfect and it takes one some 
time to become reconciled to the fact that 
she is not English or American by birth 
but French. She does not hold the “opera 
in English” idea in disfavor, but, on the 
other hand, she has reserved to herself the 
right to formulate’ certain objections 
against it. 

“IT believe that if we must have English 
translations the modern works are the ones 
to begin with,” she said recently to a rep- 
resentative of Musica America. “I feel 
very sure that the ‘Girl of the Golden West’ 
is going to score much more heavily when 
it is given in the vernacular, not only be- 
cause the audiences will actually derive 
more enjoyment from being able to follow 
the plot, but because the opera itself seems 
to demand an English text through mere 
considerations of realism. Italian does not 
fit it at all. It is far too smooth, too flu- 
ent, too suave and gentle to serve as a 
medium of expression to the coarse, harsh, 
rough miners of the West. 

“But take such a work as ‘La Bohéme,’ 
on the other hand. There is a thing that 
is going to lose lamentably in translation, 
for the English tongue cannot supply the 
qualities of lightness and _ vivacity here 
needed and such as it has in Italian. But 
aside from this Americans cannot appre- 
ciate this opera to the full, for the simple 
reason that people over here are unaccus- 
tomed to the conditions under which the 
four artists live. We have no Latin Quar- 
ter, and unless we have lived in such a 
place and made observations on the spot 
the essence of its volatile, mercurial spirit 
must of necessity elude us. This, however, 
takes us deeper than the question of lan- 




















guage. Dora de Philippe as “Madame Butterfly” 
“If we must translate some operas into 
English it would probably be best to begin “Such typically French matters as the 


with the German ones, as they are far more Massenet operas are grievously out of place 
satisfying in English than in French or’ in anything but French. They lose their 
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qualities of airy grace otherwise, a quality 
which Americans refuse to recognize as 
sincere in the French and which they be- 
lieve to be nothing more or less than sheer 
affectation. 

“And yet, in spite of all this, we run up 
against the final argument which seems to 
determine the whole matter—what is the 
good of retaining all of these subtleties and 
fine points if the hearers do not understand 
and consequently cannot appreciate them? 
We always hit this wall in discussing the 
great question.” 

Mme. de Philippe has been no less suc- 
cessful on the concert than on the operatic 
stage, although she prefers the latter. 
Dvorak was one of her teachers and she 
has been much applauded as an exponent 
of his songs. She was also the first to sing 
in concert the songs of Burmeister. Her 
preference for the operatic stage lies, in 
her own words, “in the fact that one be- 
comes so dreadfully self-conscious in con- 
cert.” 

“T first came to this country with Mas- 
cagni,” declared the singer. “It seems 
strange that I should take up a stage career, 
as I was brought up in a convent in France. 
I sang Santuzsa with the Mascagni com- 
pany and was to have sung important parts 





in the other operas which he had in rehear- 
sal. However, misfortunes followed us 
wherever we went. Mascagni had simply 
been misinformed as to American condi- 
tions before he came and he was further 
bewildered by the conflicting advice of 
well-meaning friends when he arrived. We 
had a stormy time of it. If a day passed 
without a lawsuit or an arrest we felt that 
life had become monotonous. We _ were 
stranded in Boston. Some kind persons 
helped us out of difficulties temporarily, but 
when we reached Chicago we _ stranded 
again. Such were my experiences during 
my first year in America.” 

Mme. de Philippe is interested in the 
question as to whether motherhood is in- 
compatible with artistry. “Surely such an 
idea is ridiculous,” she declared. “One has 
only to mention the names of Schumann- 
Heink, Louise Homer and Johanna Gadski 
to refute it. But until lately Americans 
have been in the habit of believing that 
when a woman married she could be of no 
further interest. In Europe it is different. 
There if a woman becomes ‘Frau’ Some- 
thing-or-Other and has a family her posi- 
tion is considered most enviable. For- 
tunately Americans seem to be coming 
around to this point of view.” 








HOW THEY MAKE MUSIC IN TURKEY 








A TURKISH concert is described in the 

Revue Mensuelle by R. P. Thibaut, 
whose article is thus condensed for The 
Etude by Arthur Elson: 

While the music was based on pre- 
scribed rhythms and melodic style, and 
avoided intervals larger than a fifth, there 
was still enough variety in rhythm and 
mode to prevent monotony. The music, 
while echoing the sense of the words, 
seemed suited for delicate sentiment rather 
than dramatic grandeur or tragedy. 

Among the instruments used were the 
nei, a “reed flute” of delicate and myste- 
rious tone color; the violin; the oude for 
stronger effects; the lively canoun for 
runs and skips; drums, tefs, koudoms and 
mazlars for rhythmic effects. There is 
little harmony, though the oude may du- 
plicate the melody in a lower octave. The 
other melodic instruments may add fori- 
turi, or ornamental figures of all sorts. 
The actual concert consists of nine pre- 
scribed kinds of music, thus becoming a 
sort of long-drawn-out suite. The ‘lak- 
sim comes first—a sort of opening prelude 
showing the general styles to be followed. 
Next comes the Pechrev, more like an in- 
strumental overture, establishing the chief 
key and the permissible modulations. The 
Kair (lit., work) is a long movement of 
technical brilliancy, though moderate in 
tempo. The Murabba (four-part) is a 
four-stanza affair, with the same music to 
the first, second, and fourth stanzas, but 
with a new melody for the third, called 
the Meyan. The Nakisch (ornament) is 
an old-time piece of medium length, con- 
taining little refrains (tererems) like the 
“tra-la-la,” etc., of European folk-songs. 

In the regular concert, the Nakisch is 


followed by a second Murabba. Che Aghir 
Semai is a slow piece, usually in 6-4 or 
10-4 time. The Charki are chansons of 
short rhythm. The Yuruk Semai is slow, 
then quick, then slow at the end. The final 
Pechrev Semai, in 10-8 time, reproduces 
the themes of the second movement, for 
instruments alone, but with new figuration. 
\ concert does not have to represent a 
single composer, for the separate move- 
ments may be drawn from different com- 
posers and widely different periods. The 
words are often taken from standard Ori- 
ental poets, the Persian Hafiz being a fa- 
vorite. The lack of harmonic effects is 
strange to Western ears at first, but the 
richness in melodic motives and the vari- 
ety of rhythm, key, and mode soon begin 
to show an exotic charm. 


Festival Concerts in Nashville 


NASHVILE, TENN., May 20.—Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, assisted by brilliant soloists and 
a local chorus of 150 voices trained by J. 
Arthur Henkel, gave two noteworthy con- 
certs here last a closing the all-star 
music course. Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Christine Miller, contralto; Albert Ques- 
nel, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, basso, 
were the soloists for the orchestra, and de- 
lighted the audiences. Both Miss Hinkle 
and Miss Miller were beautiful in person, 
magnetic in manner and made a most fa- 
vorable impression, each number they gave 
calling for encores. Messrs. Middleton 
and Quesnel have fine voices and pleased 
their hearers exceedingly. The programs 
were miscellaneous, the choral feature be- 
ing an impressive rendering of “Gallia.” 
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ADVICE ON PIANO PLAYING FROM PADEREWSKI 





{From the Strand Musical Portfolio.] 


HE sane, healthy way to study the piano 

is to apply one’s thought directly to the 
work, laid out methodically by the teacher, 
for a certain length of time every day. The 
amount of time depends entirely upon the 


future that the student may decide upon. 
If he or she takes up music as a profes- 
sional, four hours daily should be given to 


study; if as an amateur, two hours is 
enough. In both cases the divisions of time 
devoted to practice should be not less than 


one hour. 
Che true technic is not made up of one 
or more of its necessary factors, but it 


must comprise them all, and each demands 
its special training and study; dexterity, 
rhythm, correct pedalling and tone. 

Begin your study each day with the five- 
finger exercises and the scales. Play them 
slowly, very legato, and with a deep touch, 
giving particular attention in the scales to 


the passing of the thumb under the hand 
and of the hand over the thumb. 
The position of the hand in this is of 


great importance. In playing up the scale 
with the right hand, and in playing down 
with the left, the part of the hand toward 
the thumb should be held considerably 
higher than the part toward the little finger. 
Thus, by raising the inner part of the hand 
next to the thumb, and dropping the outer 
part next to the little finger, there is more 
room for the thumb to pass under the 
fingers. In coming down the scale with the 
right hand and in going up with the left 
the position of the hand should be reversed 
—that is, hold the hand lower toward the 
thumb and higher toward the little finger. 
People with thick fingers have a natural 
tone and consequently little difficulty in de- 
veloping a beautiful touch. Others will 
have to work a great deal under good di- 
rection before they acquire that same beau- 
tiful touch. In the latter case the prac- 
tising of slow passages with a deep touch 
and without lifting the fingers very high is 
most important. The weak hand with long 
fingers should be held with the back ball- 
shaped or arched, with the fingers up. 
In quick scales the pedal may be most 
effectively used to give brilliance and color. 
Use it on the unimportant notes—that is, 
on the central portion of the scale—but 


never on the important or closing notes. 
By this plan you give brilliance and color 
to the quick, passing notes leading up to 
the climax, then by shutting the pedal off 
the final and important notes sway out with 
an added value, clear, firm and effective. 
Too many think that they display a vast 
deal of feeling if they make frequent ritar- 
dandi and long pauses on single notes. | 
would call this over-sentimentalism, sim- 
ply the abuse of rhythm. The only way 
to avoid this is to keep as strictly as pos- 
sible to the rhythm and tempo. Under this 
same head comes the exaggeration of the 
rubato, so deplorably frequent in the play- 
ing of Chopin. 

As technical studies I recommend Czer- 
ny’s op. 740 and Clementi’s Gradus ad Par- 
nassium, lausig ed. The Czerny is pure 
technic, and the Clementi is extensive and 
brilliant. These, together with some spe- 
cial finger exercises by the teacher, suited 
to the individual need of the pupil, will, for 
a considerable time, be quite sufficient in 
the way of purely technical studies. After- 
ward the Wohltemperirte Clavier, by Bach, 
indispensable in training the independence 
of the fingers and the tone, should be taken 
up, and in due course the studies of Chopin. 

It is only by playing the with 
strong accent, and the slower the better, 
that precision and independence of the fin- 
ers are acquired. First play the scale 
through, accenting the notes according to 
the natural rhythm. Then, as in speech, let 
the accent fall upon the weak note instead 
of upon the strong one, and play the scale, 
accenting every second note; afterward 
place the accent upon every third note, then 
upon every fourth. 

| advise— 

1—Mozart, because it 
modern nerves and excitement, difficult to 
play with calm and simplicity. And these 
are the qualities that are required by Mo- 
zart. 


scales 


becomes, with our 


2—Mendelssohn, whose Songs Without 
Words are of such admirable use in ac- 
quiring a singing quality of tone. 


3—For brilliancy of technic | should ad- 
vise Weber. 

4—For advanced pianists | recommend 
the playing of Moszkowski among the mod- 


ern composers. 





AUSTIN’S BIG MUSIC WEEK 


Orchestral and Choral Concerts and a 
State Sangerfest 

May 27.—The two largest 

Austin for a 


AusTIN, TEx., 
audiences ever assembled in 
musical event heard the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, and the following quartet of artists: 
Christine Miller, contralto; Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Arthur Middleton, 


bass , 


and Albert Quesnel, tenor. The children 
of the Austin High School did most cred- 
itable chorus work in “Pan Among the 
Reeds” under the direction of Catherine 


Murrie, supervisor of music. The concerts 
were given under the auspices of the Aus- 
tin Music Festival Association, of which 
Mrs. Robert Gordon Crosby is president, 
and their success was largely due to her 
tireless efforts. 

The meeting of the State Sangerfest was 
held here Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and was attended by about fifteen hun- 
dred delegates and visitors. The concerts 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, at the 
Hancock Opera House, were largely at- 
tended and the programs were of high art- 
istic merit and showed long and careful 
practice under capable training, both as to 
chorus and orchestra work. The 
were Mrs. Edna McDonald, of Houston; 
Gilbert Schram, of San Antonio; C. H. 
Mueller, of San Antonio; Louise Pfaefflin, 


soloists 


Mrs. J. W. Morris, Dr. M. L. White, W. 
H. Stacy, George Prowse, Mrs. H. L. Hil- 
gartner, Mrs. L. J. Bailey, W. E. Metzen- 
thin, Mrs. W. G. Bell, Mrs. H. Guest Col- 
me H. L. Clamp, G. P. Warner and Henry 
Grote, of Brenham. G. MM. 


contralto, 
company 
Africa 


has just left 
for an 


\da Crossley, the 
England with a concert 
extended tour of South 








GRUPPE 


For arrangements address Concert Direction 
J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 
European Direction: Daniel Mayer, London 


DR. ELSENHEIMER’S RECITAL 





Presents a Program Ranging from Bach 


to Debussy 
His last lecture-recital of the season 
was given by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 
in the lecture room of the Granberry Piano 
School at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Saturday morning, May 27. The program 
read as follows: 


Bach’s Prelude in C Minor, No. 5: Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathetique, Op. 13; Schubert's Theme and 
Variations in B Flat Major; Schumann’s Nacht 
stuck No. 4, Op. 23; Chopin’s Nocturne in C 
Sharp Minor, Op. 26, No. 1; Saint-Saéns’s Caprice 


from Gluck’s “‘Alceste”; Debussy’s ‘‘Reflets dans 
l'eau; Wagner-Liszt’s “Isolde’s Love Death.” 
Dr. Elsenheimer showed much taste in 


the selections of his program, and the ex- 
planations which he gave before playing 
the works were very interesting and added 
considerable enjoyment to the recital. Dr. 
Klsenheimer is a player of marked ability 
and of a serious musical mind, who has 
delved deeply into the art. He was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm. 


Unknown Wagner Work Discovered 


DrespvEN, May 24.—Among the papers of 
Mayner, who was one of the copyists for 
Richard Wagner, has been found a hitherto 
unknown work of the composer's, an in- 
strumental accompaniment for a male voice 
and chorus, composed in 1843 and intended 
to be used at the unveiling of the memorial 
to King Friedrich August I. The work will 
be used at the celebration of the King’s 
birthday on February 4 next. 


The Dutch poet Heyermans is to write 
the libretto for the opera Puccini is going 
to compose, with «ranz Hals for the cen- 
tral figure. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing for concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of mee, Marie ie Rappold, soprano, Metro- 
politan yo Co., rnice de Pasquali, 
soprano, ciropoittan Opera pe eh fine 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, ae of the 
Conried Grand Opera Company, Allen Hinckley, 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor ,Royal Opera, Berlin; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara "Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau; Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 
singers. 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music lover 


LOVE’S DIAL 
By Reginald De Koven 

FOUR SONGS 
Twilight Moonlight 


Dawn Noon 


A WREATH of SONGS 
By Adolph M. Foerster 


SIX SONGS 


Finland Love Song O Fair, O Pure 
With Moonlight Beaming Cupid Armed 
Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 


Price $1.25 each. Special Discount 
to Teachers. Write for our New Catalogue 


Jerome H. Remick & Co. 


DETROIT AND NEW YORK 





A New Setting of Three Lyrics 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


"AH! LOVE BUT A DAY" 
**| SEND MY HEART UP TO THEE” 
‘'THE YEARS AT THE SPRING" 
Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price, Complete, - - + += 75c. Gambleized 


Being sung wih tremendous success, by Alice 
Nielsen, Evan Williams, Daniel Beddoe, Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, and many others. Published by 


THE CAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. 


Publishers and Dealers. 18 Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
**You'll like Gambleized Sheet Music.'’ It Costs No More. 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB OF 
BUFFALO ENDS SEASON 


Chorus and Pianists Do Themselves 
Proud in Concluding Concert—Pre- 
paring for Convention 


BuFFALO, May 27.—The Rubinstein Club, 
under the direction of Mrs. Gilbert RKath- 
fon, gave its last concert of the season 
Thursday evening before a large audience. 
Mrs. Rathfon presented an attractive pro- 
gram, which contained on choral number 
new to Buffalo, namely, Harriet Ware’s 
cantata, “Sir Olaf,” which proved a melo- 
dious and_ well-constructed number. It 
was sung in capital style by the club and 
assisting soloists, Mrs. Talbot Howe and 
Frederick True. Mrs. Howe also sang a 
group of songs in French and English with 
great finesse, both as to voice and inter- 
:-retation. 

One of the very interesting numbers on 
the program was Lizst’s Fantasie on Hun- 
garian Folksongs, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, for piano. This was played in 
superb fashion by Mrs. Eva Oricken, who 
sustained the melody at one piano, and 
Agnes Myntes, who played the orchestral 
accompaniment at a second piano. The 
sympathy between the players was abso- 
lute. 

In the cantata Mary M. Howard and 
Cora Taylor played the accompaniment at 
two pianos excellently. 

The Gounod Choral Club gave its last 
concert of the season under the direction 
of W. J. Sheehan, Tuesday evening. The 
fine program presented was enjoyed by a 
large audience. Roscoe Possell, flutist, 
was the soloist, and his fine playing was 
heartily applauded. 

From the present outlook, the State 
Music Teachers’ convention, to be held 
here June 27, 28 and 29, will be interesting 
and successful. Programs for the three 
sessions are practically completed and the 


list of musicians scheduled to take part 
contains such names as Bernice de Pas- 
quali, Arthur Whiting, Boris Hambourg, 


Archer Gibson, Guylin Miles and Charlotte 
Maconda. Among local musicians Amy 
Graham, Seth Clark and Marvin Grod- 
zinsky will participate. ' 
Arthur Hartman, the violinist, now in 
Buffalo, is the proud father of a son, born 
May 25. P. oa. Ee 


Anderson Artists for Columbia Univer- 
sity Summer Festival 


Mildred Potter, contralto, and Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, artists under the manage- 
ment of Walter k. Anderson, have been 
engaged as soloists for the rendition of 
the “Messiah,” on August 8, and the “Cre- 
ation,” on August 10, with the Columbia 
University Festival Chorus under the di- 
rection of Walter Henry Hall. 


Eleven band kiosks are to be erected in 
the squares and parks of Paris. 
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First Appearance in America 


MILWAUKEE SAENGERFEST 


JUNE 22d 


First New York appearance 
October 22d 


Full information as to Mr. Hess’ compositior 
past appearance in Europe, terms and 


dates fron 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











KATHLEEN PARLOW 


MORE CINCINNATI 
ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 


Local Season Lengthened—Mrs. Holmes 
Makes Her Annual 
Report 


CINCINNATI, May 30.—In her annual re- 
port on the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra Bettie Fleischmann Holmes, the pres- 
ident, says: 

“Mr. Stokovski has heretofore encoun- 
tered much difficulty in bringing men of 
tle class of musicians desired to Cincin- 
nati for the short season of twenty weeks 
of service which we had to offer, a much 
shorter term of employment than is given 
by all other symphony orchestras of the 
first rank, and in order to further in every 
way the improvement of the orchestra your 
board of directors has decided to extend 
the symphony season and will give twelve 
in place of the usual ten afternoon and ten 
evening concerts. . . . 

“Every one who had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Emil Heermann when he appeared as 
soloist at one of the Symphony concerts 
during the past season will be glad to learn 
that he has been re-engaged as concert- 
meister and has signed a contract for three 
years, that is, for the full term of all our 
agreements. 

“Oscar Hatch Hawley. formerly of New 
York, has been engaged as business man- 
ager to succeed Frank E. Edwards, who 
resigned the position he had held for some 
years. Mr. Hawley is thoroughly con- 
versant with musical matters and familiar 
with the musical situation in all cities of 
importance in the country and will, we be- 
lieve, be of great assistance in promoting 
the business interests of the orchestra both 
at home and abroad.” 

The orchestra gave twenty-seven out-of- 
town concerts this season, touring as far 
Kast as Buffalo and West as Wichita, Kas. 

“Many return engagements have already 
been booked for next season, among them 
four performances in Pittsburg, four in 
Columbus, and two in Cleveland, and the 
demand is already greater than we can sup- 
ply, as the concerts and rehearsals incident 
thereto in Cincinnati will preclude our ac- 
cepting more than an average of three con- 
certs in the available week.” Mrs. Holmes 
goes on to say: 

“The here has been eminently 
satisfying from both the musical and finan 
cial viewpoints—the attendance at the Sym 
phony concerts showed an encouraging in- 
crease and the audiences were warm, in- 
terested and enthusiastically responsive.” 


season 


W. F. PARSONS’ PUPILS 


Vocal Students Heard to Excellent Ad- 
vantage in Recital 


Pupils of W. F. Parsons, the vocal in- 
structor, gave a recital at Studio Hall, 
New York, on Monday evening of last 
week. Those who appeared were Beulah 
Duncan, Frances Sprague, Meta Weidlich, 
Martha Clodius and Lorene Rogers Wells, 
sonranos, and John Henschel tenor. Mrs. 
Clodius sang an aria from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba” and Wagner’s “Dich Theure 
Halle,” from tannhauser.” She sang 
them with much beauty and musicianly un- 
derstanding. Mr. Henschel created a very 
excellent impression with Mr. Parsons’ own 
song, “Good Night.” Mrs. Wells won much 
favor by her movingly beautiful interpre- 
tations of Liszt’s “Loreley” and three other 
songs: “A Dream Fantasy,” “The Gray 
Dusk” and “A May Song.” Miss Duncan 
is another singer who is destined to shine 
brightly in the musical world. This was 
her first appearance at these recitals, though 
she has already done some professional 
work. Miss Duncan’s voice is of beauti- 
ful lyric quality. Her entire training has 
been received at the hands of Mr. Parsons 


New Bruch Concerto to Be Feature of 
Mme. Powell’s Recitals 


The new violin concerto which Max 
Bruch recently completed, and which will 
have its first performance at the Litchfield 
County Festival in Norfolk, Conn., on June 
8, when Maud Powell will play it, will 
be a feature of the recital programs which 


Mme. Powell will present throughout the 
United States and Canada next season. 
Mme. Powell declares that the arrange- 


ment of this new work for violin and piano, 


NEW DANISH BARITONE 


Holger Birkerod Heard to Advantage in 
Plainfield, N. J. 


On the occasion of the annual exhibition 
of his paintings, Jonas Lie, the celebrated 
Scandinavian artist, invited about a hun- 
dred of Plainfield’s most prominent cit- 
izens to hear Holger Birkerod, the Danish 
baritone, who is one of Mr. Lie’s personal 
friends. Mr. Birkerod created a most fa- 
vorable impression. He was in splendid 
voice and his dramatic rendition of “Drei 





Holger Birkerod, Baritone 


Wanderer,” by Herman; “Jean Renaud,” 
by Behm; “Jung Dietrich,” by Henschel; a 
Danish number by Gade, and other ballads 
took his audience by storm and he was en 
thusiastically applauded. 

He responded to an encore by singing his 
first English song in public, Bruno Huhn’s 
“Invictus,” and so great was his success 
with it that he was obliged to sing it over 


before his audience would allow him to 
retire. Once or twice Mr. Birkerod’s ac- 
cent was noticeable, for he had had little 


time to perfect the song, but his interpreta 
tion of it was wonderful and the room 
rang with his powerful and rich tones 19 
the tremendous climax 

Mr. Birkerod is preparing to add a num 
ber of English repertoire, 
which has previously consisted of German, 
Danish, Italian, French, Norwegian and 
Swedish. 


SOnLS to his 


MUSIC AND HEALTH 


Dr. Hood Lectures on Their Correlation 
in Burlington, Vt. 
May 29.—T[h« 


BURLINGTON, VT.., local mu 


sical season is drawing to a close. Bur- 
lington supports a symphony orchestra 
which has given during the past season 
four performances under the direction of 
H. J. Larsen, and with the assistance ol 
a large local chorus. 

One of the latest events was a lecture 
by Dr. Archer Leslie Hood, from New 
York, who chose as a topic “The Influence 
of Music on Health and Character.” Dr. 
Hood has been an especially active factor 
in the musical life of Burlington He 
has instituted here a branch of his New 
York school in which many subjects ot 
scientific and musical value are being 
taught From one of the departments 
alone of his school in Burlington three 

Carl R. Barstow, \\ P. Walk 


young men, 
er and N. C. Santan, have and 
are now successfully practising in Burling- 
ton. Dr. Hood will also open branches of 
his American School of Vibration in St. 
Albans. Montreal and several other north 
ern cities. He will also lecture in the 


graduated 





made by the composer himself, is admirable, latter part of June before the State Asso 
and is splendidly adapted to recital pur- ciation of Music Teachers in Butialo on 
poses. several important musical topics 
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CHICAGO FUND FORA 
BUST OF W. H. SHERWOOD 


Memory of Noted American Pianist and 
Educator to Be Honored—Clubs 
Asked to Contribute 


Cuicaco, May 2)—During his life time 
the late William H. Sherwood took an un- 
usual pride in the cognomen, “The Amer- 
ican Pianist.” Few men could boast a 
wider or larger influence in shaping the 
musical taste of the country in far and re- 
mote parts than this energetic and 
distinguished pianist. He was foregoing in 
various fields of labor and on the list of his 
appearances before musical clubs and State 
associations throughout the country. 

lt appears particularly appropriate that 
these organizations should be given some 
opportunity to perpetuate the memory of 
one who had literally sacrificed his life al- 
most in the cause of music. To that end 
the Illinois music teachers by a resolution 
adopted May 3, 1911, donated $50 toward 
the creation of a bust for Mr. Sherwood, 
to be placed in some public position in 
Chicago and it was proposed further to 
raise $800 to defray the expense of such a 
work, to have the same completed by No- 
vember I, IgII, several private citizens hav- 
ing already augmented the sum raised by 
the association, and it is to be hoped that 
musical associations who have profited by 
the ministry of Mr. Sherwood will take 
advantage of this opportunity to honor his 
name, Subscriptions are being received by 
Walter Spry, No. 625 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, Ill. C.. ea Ie 


able, 


AMERICAN LAD’S SUCCESS 


Abraham Frankel Shows Talent as Con- 
ductor in Vienna 


VIENNA, AustRIA, May 20—It is won- 
derful to see a young man of twenty con- 
ducting an orchestra as skilfully as does 
\braham_ Frankel, the young “American 
violinist, who to-day is a graduate of the 
New Conservatory of Music in Vienna. 
\lr l'rankel, before he came here, studied 
music under prominent masters in New York. 
While studying in the Institute of Musical 
\rt he not only conquered the violin, but 
also showed talent as a conductor and com- 

Prof. Frantz llandretchink, of the 
New Conservatory here, when asked his 
opinions about the young violinist, spoke 
in terms of highest praise and predicted a 
brilliant future for the young American. 

Mr. Frankel will return to New York in 


pt ser. 


July to continue his career in his native 
country 
Mme. Litsner in Paris 
Mme. A. Litsner, the well-known New 
York vocal instructor, is now in Paris, 
alter a pleasant ocean trip. Mme. Litsner 


has been extremel\ 


sisting at 


busy studying and as- 


the classes of the Conservatoire. 
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MORE FESTIVALS FOR ILLINOIS 





Success of Recent Music Teachers’ Convention at Centralia Prompts 
Smaller Cities to Plan Concert Series for Next Season—News of 


Chicago Schools and Teachers 


HICAGO, May 

convention of the Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at Centralia was by far 
the most interesting and effective of any 
in its history. It is said that Decatur, Dan- 
ville, Milen and Centralia have been in- 
spired to negotiate for musical festivals 
of their own next Spring as a result of 
this example. The widespread interest 


29.—The recent State 


aroused by the papers, the speeches and 
the concerts at the meeting in Centralia 
undoubtedly have added to the general in- 
terest in music, which will make the en- 
terprise possible. Every one of these cities 
has its quota of professional musicians and 
a large and growing body of students. 

The orchestras of the West make the 
problem of the festival considerably simpler 
than it used to be. These festivals can 
all be organized on the basis of choral and 
orchestral bodies and the soloists are more 
readily available in the Spring of the year 
than at any other time. The lesser cities 
of Illinois are setting the example that 
other States might wisely emulate in the 
matter of musical enterprise. 

Anna Groff Bryant, who has usually 
gone abroad or spent the Summer in the 
Far West, will be unable to carry out her 
plans of going abroad this season, as het 
Summer engagements for teaching will pro- 
hibit. During the brief vacation her fine 
suite of rooms and offices on the fifth 
floor of the Fine Arts Building will be 
rearranged and renovated and at the same 
time decorated in a style making a befit- 
ting environment for her work. 

The pupils of Della Thal gave a recital 
at the Anna Morgai. Studio, in the Fine 
Arts Building, last Saturday afternoon. 

Alice Carrington, a pupil of Karlton 
Hackett, who has been teaching with suc- 
cess in her own studio in the Kimball Hall 
suilding, on June 10 will sail for a three 
months’ stay abroad. Lester Alben, the 
teacher who shares her studio, will leave 
for California in July. 

William Vilim, the head of the Ameri- 
can Violin School, is still with his ailing 
son at Coronado Beach, Cal., where they 
have a chicken ranch. His other sons are 
in charge of the school here in the Kim- 
ball Hall Building, and have arranged for 
a large commencement concert to take place 
next week in Kimball Hall. 

Thomas N. MacBurney has been secured 
by the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which holds its sessions at Beloit, 
June 22, 23 and 24, to give a vocal pro- 
gram there and deliver an address. Mr. 
MacBurney’s paper on The }'uman Voice, 
at the Illinois Teachers’ Assuciation meet- 
ing, scored a pronounced hit. 

Samuel B. Garten has tzken up the man- 
agement of the Madrigal Club, and will 
arrange a tour for this excellent vocal or- 
ganization next season. 

William Zeuch, the organist, goes to Min- 
neapolis this week to conduct examinations 
for the American Guild of Organists. 

The Gamble Hinged Music Company has 
just published another composition over 
the name of Paul Stoye, a member of the 
Chicago Musical College faculty. The fifth 
contribution to our piano libraries made 
by Mr. Stoye, through the medium of the 
Gamble Company, is listed “Scherzo Ca- 
priccioso,” ¢ op. So. He is known wherever 
piano music is appreciated, and his early 
compositions have already gone into a score 
of editions. 

Allen Spencer, the well-known pianist, 
last Friday evening gave his thirty-fourth 
recital, at the Academy of Our Lady. Mr. 
Spencer is an enthusiast on the matter of 
modern composition, and has a remarkably 
large répertoire of recent works that he 
exploits most interestingly. 

Mrs. Katherine M. Howe, who has made 
a special study of children’s work, and ad- 
vances the most modern methods in teach- 
ing children, has been engaged to take 
charge of the children’s department in the 
Mary Wood Chase School of Artistic Piano 
Playing. 

John W. Norton, organist, presided at 
the recital given Sunday afternoon after a 
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special song service at the St. James Epis- 
copal Church in which Barnaby’s Motet, 
“King All Glorious,” was the offertory an- 
them and the “Magnificat” and “Nune Dim- 
ittis,’ to the familiar setting in B flat 
by P. C. Lutkin, was another feature. 

The American Conservatory held a series 
of interesting contests last week in the 
Kimball Hall that attracted universally 
large audiences. On Friday and Saturday 
the vocal and violin departments held con- 
tests and the piano department also con- 
cluded its awards. The successful contest 
ants will appear in a program Thursday 
evening, June 15, at the Auditorium. ‘This 
function will be the opening of a series 
which will mark the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Conservatory. 

Florence Havens, a pupil of Anna Groff 
Bryant, gave an exceptionally interesting 
song recital last week at a _ fashionable 
South Side residence, assisted by Maude 
A. Miner, reader, also a member of the 
Anna Groff Bryant Institute, and Mrs. Mar- 
gareta Thomsen Moore, accompanist. Miss 
Havens gave an excellent test of her qual- 
ity in a variety of tone, and scored es- 
pecially well in the final group, which com- 
prised Schneider’s “Flower Rain,” Mulder’s 
“Toccata Polka,” Park’s “Memory” and 
Godard’s “Lullaby,” from “Jocelyn.” 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, the well-known 
educator, has the sympathy of the musical 
community in the loss of her mother, the 
late Mrs. James B. Hatch, who passed away 
after a long suffering, and was buried in 
the family home at Beloit, Wis. 

When the Aurora Choral Society gives 
its forthcoming production of Hoffman's 
“Melsena,” two Chicago Musical College 
artists will assume important roles. 

E. C. Towne, the well-known educator, 
one of the big independent factors in Chi- 
cago, has managed to make his studio in 
the Kimball Building one of the busiest 
places musically in the “loop” during the 
past season, and his program last Wednes- 
day evening, in Kimball Hall, was one of 
the weightiest of the season, presented by 
pupils, and consisting entirely of selections 
from oratorios. The singers engaged were 
Edward C. Wall, Eugene Monast, John J. 
Sheridan, N. A. Rundquist, Edith Petersen, 
LD. A. Tjomsland, Mary J. Henneberry, 
Myrtle Ogden, W. C. Porter, Irene Fran- 
cis Barber, George R. Hogan, Evelyn Chris- 
tofferson, C. H. Edgren, Regina Goode, 
Norma Gibson, Eva Vor Kelier and Flor- 
ence I. Loeffel. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Ora Johnson and Mrs. Sara 
Beals, and the work throughout was sur- 
prisingly good. 

A decided acquisition, artistically and 
educationally, in this city is McElroy John- 
son, of New York City, who was called 
early this year to take charge of the vocal 
department in the large school of music 
in the State University at Champaign, Ill. 
Mr. Johnson devotes four days each week 
to this duty, and spends two days at the 
Columbia School of Music. 

Walter Dellers, Mrs. Sanger Steele and 
Gertrude Merrick gave a fine musicale last 
week at River Forest, Miss Merrick lec- 
turing on composers, and Mrs. Steele fur- 
nishing the vocal illustrations in fine fash- 
ion. 

Roger W. Walters and Helen Gallup fur- 
nished a unique and creditable program 
made. up chiefly of piano duos last Thurs- 
day evening, at the Grace English Lutheran 
Church. Both of these young people are 
teachers in the Chicago Piano College, and 
have made a specialty of ensemble work. 

Maurice Goldblatt’s pupil, Wilhelmina 
Marshall, played as a violin solo Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Legend,” at a concert last week in 
the Lexington Avenue Baptist Church, with 
signal success. ole ae 


Mme. Dimitrieff in More Than 120 Con- 
certs This Season 


In the course of her present tour with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Nina 
Dimitrieff, the noted Russian soprano, has 
sung at over 120 concerts. Wherever she 
has sung her attainments have won her 
the greatest tributes from the foremost 
critics. The rarely beautiful quality of her 
voice, its admirable training and the deeply 
emotional temperament with which it is 
backed were enthusiastically commented 
upon. Mme. Dimitrieff’s programs, rang 
ing from the tragic arias of Tschaikowsky’s 
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operas “Pique Dame” and “Eugen Onegin” 
to songs of a very light and dainty caliber 
have demonstrated incontestably that her 
versatility is nothing short of remarkable. 
She is equally at home in both styles. Her 
enunciation is always satisfying and her 
command of the English language is not 
one of the least remarkable things about 
her work. 

On her present tour Mme. Dimitrieff has 
appeared in such music centers as Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land. 


OUR LOVE FOR MUSIC 
WONDERFUL, SAYS BONCI 


Tenor Extols American Appreciation of 
Art—Giving Up $30,000 Contract to 
Sing at Rome Exposition 








Bonci, the tenor, is the idol of the mo- 
ment in Rome, says a Rome correspondent 
of the New York American, because he 
has refused a three-months’ engagement in 
Buenos Ayres which was worth to him 
some $30,000, in order that he might sing 
in Rome during the Jubilee celebrations. 
Speaking of his recent American tour 
Signor Bonci said: 

“The behavior of the American theater- 
going public is simply heroic; in fact, 
Americans spend with an almost fantastic 
liberality. Theater tickets are sold at an 
incredibly high price, and although Italian 
is very little understood the American love 
for music and admiration for Italian art- 
ists are wonderful. And this is not con- 
fined to one or two evenings or to three 
or four of the largest cities, but to the 
whole season and to every city. 

“San Francisco has the most enthusiastic 
musical population of any place I ever saw. 
One evening after my fourth concert | 
found at the theater two audiences—one in 
the house and the other on the stage. It 
was not amusing, as it caused no end of 
embarrassment when the time to acknowl 
edge the applause came, as | had to turn 
my back on one of the audiences when 
bowing to the other.” 

Here Bonci told me of his plan of in- 
troducing in Italy the American recital. 

“In Italy the recital is unknown, and 
only a few years ago American managers 
were not inclined to admit that an Italian 
singer was trained for the extraordinary 
exertion a recital calls for. I showed them 
| was not inferior to my American and 
German brothers, and my last tour through 
the States has convinced them that | can 
sing night after night for two hours every 
night, and after a long railway journey, 
without being obliged to take forced rest 
and to upset the whole tour. 


PLAN MACDOWELL RECORDS 


Composer’s Interpretative Ideas to Be 
Preserved for Future Generations 


lor the benefit of musicians of the future, 
records of the works of Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell rendered by expert performers in 
accordance with the traditions of Mac- 
Dowell’s own style of execution are to be 
made this Summer under the direction of 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell was a pupil of her illustrious hus- 
band and a companion on each of his con- 
cert tours. She has become so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit and style of inter- 
pretation which distinguished these per- 
formances that no greater authority oa the 
correct rendition of this music now exists. 

The inestimable advantage to  piayers, 
singers and conductors of such records 
when the composer is no longer able to 
direct performances of his own works, or 
when his hands are stilled against the living 
expression of thoughts and emotions upon 
the keyboard, should be brought home to 
composers of to-day. 

If such records of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies had been made there would have been 
no dispute among conductors as to how he 
intended the first measures of his “C Minor 
Symphony” to be remembered. And, in fact, 
no disputed passages among the classics 
would there be if such a system of pre- 
serving individual styles could have been 
adopted among musicians a few hundred 
years ago. 


NEW YORK SOLOISTS AT 
LAST FREEHOLD CONCERT 


New Jersey Cecilian Club and Choral 
Society Give Interesting Program 
Under A. L. Judson’s Direction 


IREEHOLD, N. J., May 27.—The final con- 
cert of the Freehold Concert course was 
held in the Opera House on the evening 
of May 26. The program was furnished 
by the Freehold Cecilian Club and Choral 
Society, under the direction of Arthur 
Judson. The soloists who assisted were 
kay Cord, soprano; Helen Waldo, con- 
tralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Marie Wil- 
liams, soprano, and Mrs. E. G. Bacon, ac- 
companist. 

The chéral numbers of the occasion 
were three numbers from Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise,” Marshall Kernochan’s 
“Fresh Spring” and Grieg’s “Landsight- 
ing’ and “At the Cloister Gate.” The 
singers entered upon their task with much 
enthusiasm and under the guidance of Mr. 
Judson they sang with rare finish, precision, 
balance and beauty of nuance and phras- 
ing. The Mendelssohn numbers’ were 
very efhciently done, and the “Landsight- 
ing” roused the hearers as it seldom fails 
to do. Mr. Judson, who deserves the high- 
est praise for introducing to Freeholders 
“At the Cloister Gate”’—which New York 
itself has heard but once—saw to it that 
the chorus of the nuns was delivered in 
exemplary fashion. In spite of the fact 
that only a piano was used for the instru- 
mental part, the work was well received. 
Quite as successful was Marshall Kerno- 
chan’s “Fresh Spring”’—a delightful com- 
position, which, though difficult, was spirit- 
edly sung. 

Fay Cord and Helen Waldo divided hon- 
ors in the solo parts of “At the Cloister 
Gate.” Miss Cord disclosed an excellent 
style and illustrated the emotional content 
of Grieg’s music exceptionally well. As 
much must be said for Miss Waldo, whose 
work in the contralto rédle was moving and 
sympathetic. Later Miss Cord, assisted by 
Marie Williams, a local soprano, and the 
chorus, did well in Mendelssohn’s “I 
waited for the Lord.” Mrs. Williams de- 
serves special tribute for her share in the 
ensemble. 

Arthur Hackett, the tenor, revealed a 
voice of robust qualities and a dramatic 
style that produced a deep impression in 
some songs by Whelpley, Andrews, Ayl- 
ward. Miss Cord also sang some separate 
songs by Spross, Robyn, and an “Ave 
Maria” bv Jules Jordan. The violin ob 
bligato in the latter was played with much 
artistry by Mr. Judson. 

The concluding number of the program 
were some seventeen children’s songs by 
Helen Waldo. She delivered them with 
winsomeness, humor or pathos, and the 
audience seemed unable to get enough. 

The difficult piano accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Bacon most skilfully. Her 
good work amply atoned for the absence 
of an orchestra. oe Ae 


Junior Students of American Institute in 
Recital 


The recital of the junior students of 
the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, took place at the Institute on 
Saturday afternoon, May 27th, and was 
largely attended by friends of the students. 
The audience was delighted by the inter- 
esting and varied program. The playing 
of all the students was creditable and 
showed that they had received excellent 
training. Those who took part were Helen 
Pace, Elise Dardek, Kathleen Quackenbos, 
Joseph March, Edna _ Holihan, Robert 
White, Rosa Fabian, Jeanette Stoso, Kath 
leen Daughtry, Erma Brainard, Dorothea 
Brainard, Alice Beavor Webb, Barbara 
Clark, Marion Cole, Joseph Vermilye and 
Mabel Besthoff 


American Baritone in Paris Contest 

Parts, May 25.—Arthur Philips, the 
\merican baritone, is to sing on June 15 at 
the prize contest of the Opera Comuque. 
He will be heard in a number from “Sam 
son and Delilah.” Mr. Philips has already 
been offered a position at this institution 
for next year 
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TOLLEFSEN PUPILS HEARD 


Annual Spring Concert Given by Young 


MARY GARDEN’S CONCERT 
PLEASES SAN FRANCISCO 


“ELIJAH” HIS BEST ROLE 


Gilbert Wilson Wins Approval in Ora- 


LUDWIG HESS COMING 
HERE ON JUNE 12 


Pianists and Violinists torio and Recital 


Noted German Tenor Will Appear at 





The ; oe ide os + aes daa “Natoma” Song Proves Particularly - : 

he annua Sigh Pomorieciy ot pumice Popular Among Librettist Red- Gilbert Wilson, the bass baritone, whose Milwaukee Sangerfest—A Versatile 
pupils of Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen and a first concert appearance in the East was at “ 
Carl H. Tollefsen took place on Wednes- ding’s Fellow Townsmen Trenton a couple of weeks ago, on which Musician 
day evening, | May 24, at Memorial Hall, SAN Francisco, May 22.—One. of the occasion he made a great success, has been M. Hl. Hanson will be on hand on June 
srooklyn, before an audience which tested most notable successes of the present sea- engaged for the months of July and Au- 12 to welcome Ludwig Hess, the German 
the seating capacity of the building. All son was the first appearance of Mary Gar- gust to sing in church and concert work at tenor, who is coming here to sing at the 
of the numbers were rendered with much den in San Francisco. Her recitals have Litchfield, Conn. big Milwaukee Sangerfest. Mr. Hansen 
smoothness and finish and the entire pro- been an event looked forward to with In the next few is contident that Hess will prove a sensa- 
gram of solos was rendered without notes. great interest, and on Sunday afternoon, weeks he_ will tion on this occasion and is already plan- 
One of the surprises was the performance  cottish Rite all was filled with a capaci- make several ap- ning for an extensive American tour for 
of little six-year-old Viola Hennessy, who ty audience composed of San Francisco's pearances in con- the forthcoming season. 

played the “Melody” by LeJeune with the society people and music lovers, to hear cert, one of which Hess is a son of Dr. E. Hess, professor 

assurance of a veteran. Other violin pupils — the unusually interesting program offered will be in Key at the University of Strassburg, and was 
who call tor special commendation were py the distinguished singer. Her numbers port, N. J. He born March 23, 1877. He began the serious 
\lfred Henry, Jr., whose dashing pertorm- were all received with enthusiasm, one of recently sang for = study of ace and violin when but five 
ance ol the “Polonaise-( aprice © by New- them, the “Hawk Song,” from the Herbert- the Chaminade — years old. In 1895 he graduated from col 
landsmith brought forth a rousing encore Redding “Natoma,” being particularly ap- Club in) Hacken lege and began simultaneously to read law 
and also Mercedita W agner, who played preciated since Mr. Redding’s home is in sack, N. J. with at the Berlin University and to study nar 
two movements of a Seitz Concerto. A this city. Howard Brockway’s artistic ac- excellent success. mony and composition at the Berlin Royal 
most finished performance was that ot companying and the admirable work by Mr. Wilson in his High School of Music. The youth’s ex 
\nita Palmer, whose rendition of the Arturo Tibaldi, Miss Garden’s violinist, appearances in the ceptionally beautiful voice was first 
Vieuxtemps “Reverie” received well mer- made a strong impression. East and in his schooled by Prof. Rudolf Otto and David 
ited applause. One of the most impressive musical af- private singing for I'francgon Davies, and was then developed 

Among the piano students who covered fairs of late was the concert of the Pacific Gilbert Wilson directors of va- in Milan by Melchiorre Vidal. Hess after- 
themselves with glory were the Misses Sangerbund on Sunday evening at the Au- - De rious choral so- wards lived in Berlin until 19006 in the dual 
Moltz, Rosen, Williams and Wolff, the lat ditorium, attended by hundreds of people. letes has won the approval of many. Be capacity of composer and vocalist. During 


his good singing his success in the last four years he has sung all over 


cause of 


ter named playing the Weber Concertstuck A hundred male voices under the direction 


with brilliancy and fine effect. of J. R. kiegger sang the following: Concert and oratorio for the next season is the continent of Europe. 

Some of the advanced violin pupils as- “Weihe des Liedes,” Baldamus ; “Solda- assured. His voice Is a bass baritone of eX Early in the year 1906 Hess was called 
sisted in duets and quartets, a quartet by denbraut,” Spiedel; “In der Ferne,” Slich- tensive range and incisive quality and he to Munich to succeed Felix Mottl as con 
Lachner for three violins and viola being ¢t; “Old Kentucky Home,” Foster; “Die  S!M8s the various oratorio roles with fine ductor of the Munich Concert Society, 
especially noteworthy. The concert was Jungen Musikanten,” Kuecken ; “Friedrich “ong agen Owing to the range of his voice with its great mixed chorus of some tovr 
browalt toe climax with @ stirtiae perform- Rothbart,” Podbertsky. Each number re- he is equally at home in such works as the hundred voices and_ its proportionately 
ance of the “Song Celestial” by Edmund ceived a volume of applause. L. Ritzau’s Messiah” and “Elijah,” the latter being great orchestra. Hess scored in not only 
Severn, in which a section of the composi- Orchestra played an overture and several One 0! his best parts. reviving the interest in this most imporiant 
tion was taken up by twenty-one violins in classical ee 4-4 ae Sot the . organization, a by Ragrch re yy sige re. 
unison. The solo parts being taken by evening were Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, it on a sound financial basis. After four 
Myron Hungerford sa Fred Riemann, contralto, who charmed the audience by her MEUDON HONORS GUILMANT years of endless struggie he felt that he was 

oe Scag 1s once 


rendition of songs by Wagner, Schumann, justified in resigning position to 











The composer was present. 3 R . 
Grieg and Holmes; Reinhold I-ssbach, Street in French Town Named After more devote his time to the concert plat 
tenor, who ‘sang several pleasing selections, Noted Dead Organist form. . 
PITTSBURG MUSICIANS WED and Mrs. Richard Rees, who gave pleasure 1s ; Since then Hess has again sung oratorio 
aaa in songs by Wagner, Laskey, Silcher and agg tn ~ poe +r where the and Lieder at all the most important music . 
. . . . Oscar Weil. The pianists were Johanes ate exandre Guilmant lived for many festivals; the German critics seem almost 
Choir Director and Organist United— te Mh te wesc je ioe 3 <n é ; ; ae. os _— 
Soo : : 6 Raith and Alma Birmingham. years and had a villa, has honored his unanimous in their verdict, and many de 
Christine Miller in the South \n attractive program was presented on Memory by naming one of the streets after clare that as a singer, a composer, a con 
PirrspuRG, May 29.—Charles N. Boyd, Thursday evening by the Treble Clef Club him. The Rue de la Station, familiar to ductor and a refined musician he stands 
instructor of music at the Western Theo- Under the able direction of Paul Stein- ™any Americans, will hereafter be known — py himself 
- ~~ . . - . » . . . ‘— . ‘ ¥ 
logical Seminary, director of music at the dorff. The vocal soloists included Robert 4S the Rue Guilmant. Since the deatn of Hess is now most closely studying Eng 
North Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church LD. McClure, baritone; Blanche Carran, so- the great master ol the organ his \mer lish diction, as his voice and his interpre 
and formerly historian for the Pittsburg prano, and Mrs. L. Le Page, contralto, 4" pupil, William C. Carl, has had ire tation are urgently needed for oratorio hy 
Orchestra, and Frances Leech, also a mu- With William Goodrum, accompanist, and quent letters from the family, whom he the great English music festivals. His 
sician, were married last W ednesday. Mrs. Helen 1). Sutphen, violinist. will visit: while abroad this Summer, Mr. personality is said to be most interesting, 
soyd is the organist of the church where rhe members ot the Sequoia Club were Guilmant S postion as organist ot the Lon for. although “1 scholarly musician of high 
Mr. Boyd directs. provided with a charming evening on  Sé€rvatoire in Paris has been allotted to attainments, a student and author of no 
Christine Miller Pittsburg’s favorite Mhursday by the production of the tuneful Joseph Bonnet, one ot his pupils and or mean success, he is given to spending all 
contralto has been making “4 pronounced operetta, “The New Maid,” Lecoq, under ganist of Ot. Ikustache. His place as pro the time he can spare on his farm in the 
impression “throughout the South and the guidance of Marie Withrow. Many _ tessor a 1 Organ * the Conservatoire — Zitjerthal, where he personally conducts 
; aa? : 9 ice ‘re hear ce” will probably tall to Louis Vierne, Wiio 9 aoric raat ~ rder 
< * ’ ta ae good voices were heard. Zoos b , agricultural experiments of no mean oO 
pe han “~; a phe: York —— has trequently replaced him when away on 
rchestra. n ANEW rieans im particu ar his concert tours ‘| here have been many “ ae ~ * Pl niet B ] : 
the young singer was well received, the A ONE-HANDED PIA applicants, but it is highly probable that Lohengrin” in English Pleases Balti- 
Sr on enthusiastic over her . D NIST \l. Vierne will be the successful candidate. more 
rarely beautiful voice. a ; oy 
ridiggh, : ? é : ; BALTIMORE, May 29.—The Aborn [English 
_ The annual election of officers of the Donald Jonson Gives Recital at Institute , Grand Opera Company presented “Lohen 
[Tuesday Musical Club last week resulted of Musical Art Mme. Ziegler’s Summer Courses erin” at Ford’s Opera House last week and 





















in the election of Mrs. H. Talbot Peterson The ake oa Po o nee ; ve —r The alternating 
as president; Mrs. James E. Patton, Jr., Donald Jonson, a one-handed pupil of he special Summer course for the sing scored another success. The alternating 
ir : te aie ident ; Mr: ~ Charl ' P. Hen Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent pianist ing and speaking voice under the direction singers in the principal a ly eco 
S ce-preside S aries ° en- . : ¢ : ? ; . ’ : 1¢ . oO . « ctor ‘ . oilo » ‘ anse one 
toot Wie bhi gave a piano recital at the Institute of of the well known vocal instructor Anna Samoiloff and Christian lansen, len 
ninge ae secon¢ V ice- presi en its. arry ee . 9 oe 5 . |: Zievler will again be he ld at \lme. grin llarry Luckstone, (,eorge ( rampton, 
Ie Du Barry secretary : Rertha Fisher Musical Art, New York, on May 27. His — — “he , . =m per 
an l M 1 | H. B L program contained a movement from Ziegler's Summer residence in Brookfield Telramund; Lila Robeson, Marie Louise 
treasurer, and Ars. Charles . barnard, he j _ ‘ aaled Da a , — a__ ia = —— ane rer ‘e id: 
chairman of the choral club The direct- Beethoven's Sonata, op. 28; a Bach gigue, Center, Conn. he course is | ' begin Rogers, Ortrud 5. Jane _fibercrombie, Atta 
. ; M eC M Sn Fr rl Daquin’s “Coucou,” Scarlatti’s A Major July 6 and end on August 24. It will com Hemmi, //sa. Carlo Nicosia was the — 
ors are Mrs. Kk. CU. Morey, frances 10mp- “ty : , IRAE he 5 4 wha ee 7 sia vet : ; ne e ac a . 2 if ; 
son Mrs. ( Ird Bohannan Mrs John ie Sonata, Schumann s |} Sharp Romance, 4 prise . compl + te n. — ot = gyno cduetor. | — W rt the ate za “5 , vide : 
Holmes, Mrs. Moore S. McKenna, Jean Mendelssohn Etude, Chopin's G Major Noc a ge ees: on ““ ee a ain ' pre ghee ni ro oA f the : acai ny 
ah ag = ae _? ew . —- ee 1. . ae 9 66 pre trol, one prot uction one vibrancy, res oO extent oe PARC c 0 > €O ‘ i 
Balph Julia Morgan Harding the last four turne, a Brahms Rhaps lie, Grieg s March : - h; oS al 1] a 
‘ » Julla . g< é , as i . wr : ances and acoustics ; _ icatio wo ‘ek oO an originally aa 
named having one more year to serve \ of the Dwarfs” and (¢ Major Nocturne, oir 5g ee Poe + scomate eer i 5 ona = or m seg PB , , " | 
MRT : . feat th : oti “4 th MacDowell’s “Prelude” and “Haunted ©! all these during continued speaking to nounced. The engagement a “a 
musicale was a feature o e meeting, the +*« A ‘ ane Ai pteey Ey samaenl esncing ‘oughout June a me 
contributing artists being Annabelle Mc- House” and Debussy’s “Children’s Cor-  “" audience and especially in singing. throughout June. 
Coy, soprano; |da May Heatley, contralto; M«t- Mr. Jonson, in whom Paderewski 
Walter Ernest, tenor, and Clifford Wilkins, 5s taken much interest, played with a fine 
ane > c Ss command of technical resource and with N ST Ss 7 
bass. KE. C. 5. meer agp Pn ager p+ cage Mee lye geal aa. ATL CONSERVATORY OM US) 
= ee ae ne eee ° Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 
of a pupil of Mr. Stojowski. He seemed 
Langendorff to Sing Abroad equi illy at home in all the differ nt styles . inthe srs ot of wrod cneseva tory are open through- 
re? of composition which he interpreted and ge emmy rer! emp heee lamabthe t ‘thods of 
l'rieda | angendorft is to s end the sum - : Ins ts, trainsar d educates afterthe best methods 
a re 2) a oe — was very enthusiastically received Foremost European Conservatories. The faculty numbers 
mer with her tamuily in Berlin, and while “a 1e of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
on the other side she will be heard several ELOCUTION music. LANGL AGES 
, . ‘ ; ee . ( Oo T Oo ort uxur- 
times in grand opera. She will sing sev- Siegmund Hausegger’s contract as con- _ Location — ith rhe Tmost completely equipped build. 
eral of the Wagnerian roles next season ductor of the Hamburg Philharmonic Or- ings devoted to music in America. Day and resident 
in America and will make an extended chestra has been renewed for a term of students may enter at any time. I |)ustrated Catalogue Free. 
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OPEN-AIR MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA 


Municipal Band Concerts Sion —Deeael Institute Glee Club Concert— 
Opera Plans—John Curtis Again President of Local Operatic 


Society 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29.—QOutdoor con- 


certs are now about the only solace the 
music lover in this vicinity has, but as 
there is something very good in this line 
right at our very doors or in the breezy 
park resorts, according to one’s choice, the 
music-hungry soul need not face starvation, 
even with the Summertime upon us. 

The Municipal Band has begun its Sum- 
mer evening pilgrimage from one part of 
the city to another, playing nightly in one 
of the many public squares, and to-night 
the Philadelphia Band, under the master- 
ful direction of C. Stanley Mackey, 
its series of concerts on City Hall Plaza 
and in the band pavilion at Lemon Hill. 

The city, as before, has appropriated a 
sum of $15,000 for the support of .these 
concerts, for two seasons past a delight to 
thousands of citizens, and Mr. Mackey 
promises to make them better than ever 
this Summer. There probably is not in 
this country a band containing so many 
distinguished players, and it is appropri- 
ately called a virtuoso organization. The 
majority of the players are members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, who are in the 
band for the purpose of Summer employ- 
ment, among them, as soloists, being Dan- 
iel Maquarre flutist; Frank Lucarini, clari- 
netist; Christian Rodenkirchen, cornetist ; 
Anton Horner, French horn player; Otto 
Elst, trombonist, and William H. Reitz, 
xylophone performer. The programs will 
be made up of a great variety of selections, 
operatic overtures and excepts, symphonic 
poems, ballets, suites, etc. with special sym- 
phony nights at Lemon Hill when entire 
symphonic works by the great composers 
will be presented. 

Out at Willow Grove, Ohlmeyer and his 
Coronado Band opened to an immense 
crowd on Saturday and won an enthusiastic 
welcome. At Woodside Park, Kryl and 
his band are furnishing good music of the 
kind patrons of this popular resort most 
enjoy. Kryl’s skilful work as a soloist on 
the cornet being especially aaa and 
down at Washington Park, on the Dela- 
ware, Bianci’s Band is melodiously in evi- 
dence. 

The Drexel Institute Glee Club, of about 
twenty-four male voices, under the direc- 
tion of George Dundas, appeared at Grif- 
fith Hall last Friday evening, presenting 
an interesting program. The singers are 
all young, with good, fresh and fairly mu- 
sical voices, and they have been well 
trained, so that thev produced satisfactory 
results and won deserved applause. They 
were at their best in some negro songs and 
a medley of Southern melodies. The club 
was assisted by Dorothy Johnstone Base- 
ler, the harpist, who, as usual, deilghted 
all who listened, and Elsa Doughty con- 
tralto the possessor of a powerful voice of 
genuine contralto timbre who sang several 
selections with ease and expression. Mr. 
Dundas, who is well known locally as a 
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tenor, also gave a solo number of two 
songs, which were well sung, and the ac- 
companiments were played by Mary E. 
Barclay and A. aAifrel Lipschutz. 

Giuseppe Sturani, the operatic director, 
who was with Hammerstein for two sea- 
sons at the Opera House, according 
to announcements is expected to re- 
turn next season, negotiations to that 
end now being under way. Sturani fully 
proved his genius as a conductor when 
here, and if he shall return he will be sure 
of a cordial reception from local music 
lovers. It is also stated that Tetrazzini 
will return, at least tor a few perform- 
ances, and that she probably will open the 
Metropolitan’s season. Another favorite 
who will return is Giovanni Polese, the 
baritone, one of the leading of all the 
former Hammerstein favorites. The man- 
agement announces that a rearrangement 
of the scale of prices for balcony seats has 
been made, the seats having been graded 
with a view to giving thorough satisfac- 
tion to the public. The first six rows will 
be sold for three dollars and the balance 
for two dollars, a reduction of one dollar 
from last season and practically a return 
to the prices which prevailed during the 
first two seasons at the opera house. The 
management of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has made further announcements for next 
season, principally as regards the soloists, 
recent additions to the list being ime. 
Gerville-Réache and Horatio Connell. 
Mme. Gerville-Réeache will make a few 
appearances with the local opera company 
in the early part of the season, and while 
here will sing with the orchestra. Mr. 
Connell, whose home formerly was in this 
city, has met with distinguished success 
as a baritone abroad, having sung with 
several of the big foreign orchestras and 
during the past year has been heard with 
several of the large musical organizations 
in this country. He is very popular in 
Philadelphia, and his appearance as soloist 
with the orchestra is bound to be an event 
of interest. Later he will give a song re- 
cital here under the auspices of a number 
of the leading society women and music 
patrons. 

Mme. Rita Wilbourn, of this city, has 
been engaged by Legrand Howland to go 
to Rome, Italy, and sing leading roles in a 
season of opera which he is to conduct in 
that city. Among the operas produced will 
be Mr. Howland’s “Sarrona,” recently 
given at our Academy of Music, when 
Mme. Wilbourn was in the cast. Jerome 
Uhl, also a Philadelphian, and who made 
his grand opera début as the Slave in “Sar- 
ona,” also will go to Rome and sing that 
and other parts. Mme. Wilbourn will be 
accompanied abroad by her daughter Wil- 
lette, who will continue her piano studies 
there. Little Miss Wilbourn, who is a pro- 
tégé of Mary Garden, will next season take 
part in a concert which Miss Garden is to 
give in Philadelphia, playing a piano solo. 
While she has remarkable talent as a 
singer, having won enthusiastic praise for 
her rendering of operatic arias, Willette 
will at present confine her studies to the 
piano, not beginning the active use of her 
voice until she is sixteen years of age. 

At the annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society, held last week, John 
Curtis was re-elected president, and the 
following officers were chosen: Stanley 
Muschamp, vice-president; S. Behrens, 
musical director; William J. Parker, secre- 
tary; R. D. Stockton, treasurer; Joseph S. 
McGlynn, press representative; Mrs. John 
Curtis, librarian. As additional members 
to the board the following were named: 
J. K. Bayes, E. J. Brown, Dr. A. W. Dan- 
iel, G. A. Loeben, W. J. Martin, C. D Cuz- 
ner, L. M. Taylor. The society closed its 
fifth season with a deficit of about $500, 
which, in view of the much heavier deficits 
of other similar organizations, is consid- 
ered encouraging. It is thought, however, 
that there should be no financial shortage 
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whatever, and that the society should have 
guarantors, since the work is of great mag- 
nitude and no one associated with it ex- 
cept the stage director is paid, and he is 
not a member. The society is now making 
an effort to secure five hundred associate 
members, having at present but sixteen, 
four of whom reside in New York. The 
associate membership fee is $15 per year, 
and this entitles the holder to two two- 
dollar seats for each performance and the 
privilege of attending all the rehearsals 
and social affairs. There is thought to be 
no organization in the world similar to the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. It pos- 
sesses a fine chorus of 200 voices, a ballet 
of forty-eight dancers, while many of the 
foremost singers of the city are its soloists. 
Its musical director is the veteran Sieg- 
fried Behrens and its stage director Wil- 
liam Parrv. men who stand at the head 
of their professions, and the efficient ballet 
master is C. Ellwood Carpenter, while it 
has a complete staff of skilled directors of 
the different departments under the general 
and very competent management of John 
Curtis, founder of the society and its pres- 
ident since the beginning. In five years it 
has appeared fourteen times before the 
public, singing eleven grand operas, “Car- 
men” being announced for the next per- 
formance the coming Fall. 

The commencement concert of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy took place last 
Saturday evening at Musical Fund Hall, 
teachers’ certificates being given to Blanche 
Kynon, Isabel Ferris, Jenny Ginzburg, Bes- 
sie Hawthorne, Katherine Rowan, Helen 
Richards, Mabel Slifer, May Staak, Frances 
Tresselt and Nina Voigt. The graduates 
in the piano department are Betty Ahn, 
Ella Fitz Gerald, Marion Grafe, Emily 
Jackson, Esther Kornfeld, Charles Linton, 
Pearl Otto, Florence Summers, Edward 
Spielmann, Frances Tresselt, Harriet B. 
Walling and Clara Zimmerman; in the vo- 
cal department, Wanda E. Groeneveld; 
theory department, Letitia Radcliffe, Mar- 
guerite Stelwagon, Margaret Squier, Ben- 
jamin Tartaglia; violin department, Sacha 
Jacobsen. A _ creditable performance of 
“Elijah” was given at the fifth May Festi- 
val of the choir of the Lutheran Church 
of the Incarnation, 47th street and Cedar 
avenue, last Wednesday evening, the chorus 
of seventy voices reaching a standard not 
often attained by an amateur singing or- 
ganization, the Rev. Nathan R. Melborn, 
pastor of the church, being, in addition to 
an earnest and effective preacher, an ex- 
cellent musician as well, his admirable 
training of the choir, enlarged for those 
special occasions, having produced highly 
commendable results. A decided feature 
of the performance was the work of the 
soloists, including Mrs. Henry Hotz, so- 
prano; Elsie West Baker, contralto; How- 
ard K. Berry, tenor, and Noah H. Swayne, 
2d, bass. Mrs. Edward Wesselhouft as- 
sisted ably at the piano and Rees J. Fres- 
coln as organist. Ri ba: Bs 





VALESKO RICHARDT’S PUPILS 


High Standard Reached by Students in 
East Orange Recital 


EAst OrANGE, N. J., May 27.—The pupils 
of Valesko O. Richardt, piano instructor, 
gave a recital at the Woman’s Club on the 
evening of May 26. It was an eminently 
successful affair in every respect, the work 
of the participants attaining a very high 
standard of excellence, and the large audi- 
ence being liberal in its applause. The 
program was a- long one, and comprised 
works by Chopin, Grieg, MacDowell, Liszt, 
Chaminade, Dvorak, Godard, Sinding, Schu- 
bert, I schaikowsky and Heller. 

The young players disclosed technical 
accomplishments of a high order, and 
evinced a degree of feeling and musician- 
ship in their work that spoke eloquently 
for the excellence of their instruction. 
Among those who were especially applauded 
were Marie Coyne, Adelaide Duncklee, 
Irene Peet, Harry Schneide, Adele Norris, 
Gertrude Strong, Amanda Seibert, Kathe- 
rine Woodruff and Alice Hopkins. Effec- 
tive assistance was given by Charlotte 
Fryer, contralto, who sang some songs by 
Aylward, Lohr and Thomas in a _ very 
gratifying manner. 


Horatio Connell’s Festival Triumphs 


No artist who participated in the recent 
May festivals of Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
Mich., scored a more emphatic success than 
did Horatio Connell, the American bass- 
baritone. In Detroit he sang the role of 
Simon in the production of “Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” He had never been heard in De- 
troit before, but it took him only a few 
minutes to win himself a permanent place 
in the esteem of music lovers of that city. 
He was acclaimed as one of the best con- 
cert bassos ever heard in that city. In 
Ann Arbor he was found to possess a voice 
of rare beauty and distinction and ad- 
mirably schooled. It was declared, more- 
over, that one finds few singers gifted 


with so ingratiating a personality. 


“ PINAFORE'S” CHARM 
AS FRESH AS EVER 


New York Revival Gives Unquali- 
fied Delight—* All-Star ”’ 
Cast in It 


When William A. Brady and the Shu- 
berts ventured upon a revival of the “Mik- 
ado” at the New York Casino, just about 
a year ago, there were not wanting sceptics 
who’ knew beyond a doubt that Gilbert and 
Sullivan had had their day and that to try 
to rehabilitate their comic operas on Broad- 
way would be about as effective as an effort 
to breathe life into an Egyptian mummy. 
Yet to wholesale wonder and astonishment, 
the revival not only packed the house dur- 
ing a month of more or less torrid weather, 
but it showed that the Englishmen’s pro- 
ductions were gifted with a lease of vital- 
ity that could put to the blush those of 
practically every one of their “modern” 
competitors. Moreover, it had the impor- 
tant effect of inducing the Shuberts to de- 
cide upon a sort of annual Summer “Gil- 
bert and Sullivan festival,” in which the 
participants should be picked and selected 
somewhat as are the stars of the European 
Wagner and Mozart festivals. 

For the second attempt “Pinafore,” 
which New York has not heard since 1900, 
was selected. Henry E. Dixey, De Wolf 
Hopper, Eugene Cowles, Louise Gunning 
and Marie Cahill were a few of the stellar 
names that adorned the cast at the revival, 
which took place in the Casino last Mon- 
day evening. That the public is_ fairly 
clamorous for Gilbert and Sullivan may 
es gathered from the fact that not a vacant 
seat was to be seen on the opening night 
when the prices of orchestra seats had been 
raised to five dollars. Why, one wonders, 
should these works be heard only once a 
year, and that at the tail end of the sea- 
son? Douttless a cycle of them could be 
given with protit during the Winter months. 
he freshness of such an operetta as *Pin- 
afore,’ for example, after thirty years of 
existence, is nothing less than astounding. 
In this respect even the most vaunted mod- 
ern Viennese operetta products cannot com- 
pare with it. 

‘Pinafore’s” inexhaustible fund of satir- 
ical wit cannot fail to please even those 
to whom the condition of the British high 
admiralty of four decades ago is a matter 
of ignorance or indifference. No musician, 
moreover, will fail to observe with delight 
the burlesque on the methods of ancient 
Italian opera, in which function Sullivan's 
musical wit admirably seconds the literary 
piquancy of his colleague. There are epi- 
sodes which introduce in the most subtly 
humorous manner all the earmarks of Bel- 
lini, Donizetti, the early Verdi, the stereo- 
typed recitative formulas, the ensembles, 
the conspirators’ staccato choruses, the 
lachrymose arias, the long spun word 
repetitions. There is the clever burlesque 
in the episode ot Buttercup and_ the 
“mixed” babies of a similar happening in 
“Trovatore.” But even aside from these 
matters there is more true humor and 
genuine literary merit in this’ libretto 
than in twenty of the average turned 
out to-day. And the music! What en- 
during freshness, grace, insistent melodic 
charm, excellence ot workmanship and gen- 
uine national character ! 

Che Shuberts have made the production 
a worthy successor to last year’s “ Mikado.’ 
They have secured a chorus that can sing 
and that has enthusiasm—almost too much 
at times; an orchestra, under Silvio Hein, 
that is large and efficient; a scenic back 
ground that is eminently satisfactory. As 
for the cast it is, on the whole, excellent 
Louise Gunning, who was the Josephine 
looked charmingly and sang in a way that 
matched her looks. Marie Cahill has not, 
in Buttercup, a role that exactly suits her 
peculiar talents, but her two songs wer 
duly applauded. Alice Brady did the smal! 
part of Hebe delightfully. Among the met 
De Wolf Hopper, as Dick Deadeye, stoo 
out with peculiar prominence. His was 4 
capital piece of character acting. Henr) 
Dixey’s Joseph Porter was sprightly, Georg: 
MacFarlane’s Captain Corcoran was et 
fective and Eugene Cowles’s Bobstay, vo 
cally pleasing. One lost count of the nun 
ber of times he had to repeat the stirring 
“He's an Englishman.” Arthur Aldridge 
a new English tenor, sang Ralph. His 1s 
an excellent voice, but he should guard 
against the habit of forcing his highest 
tones. On the whole the acting was chat 
acterized by a spirit of seriousness which 
is the essence of legitimate burlesque. The 
audience was insistent in its demands fo! 
encores and practically every number 1 
the opera had to be repeated at least three 
or four times. mB. 
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Sir W. S. Gilbert 
Lonpon, May 30.—Sir W. S. Gilbert, 
world famous as the author of the librettos 
“Mikado,” “Pi- 
works to 


of “Pinafore,” “Patience,” 


rates of Penzance” and other 
which the late Arthur Sullivan 


died on May 29 in 


furnished 
the musical setting, 
the lake at his residence in Harrow. Sir 
William had spent the morning in London 
and, upon his return, went down to the 
lake for his customary swim. A few min- 
utes later he was seen struggling in, the 
water and was dead when help arrived. 
Death is believed to have been caused by 
heart failure. 

The musical, no less than the literary, 
world will be profoundly moved by the 
passing of William S. Gilbert. However 
famous his other works may have made 
him, it is through the “Gilbert and Sulli- 
van” works particularly that his name has 
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The most recent photograph of Sir W. 
S. Gilbert, showing him on his grounds 
in Harrow 


made the rounds of the civilized world, 
and it is thanks to them that he will be 
accorded a place beside the greatest satir- 
ists of the world. The marvelously en- 
during qualities of Gilbertian wit have been 
made freshly manifest to New York through 
last year’s revival of the “Mikado” and the 
present week’s production of “Pinafore,” 
which is reviewed in another section of 
this journal. 

Sir William was born in London, No- 
vember 18, 1836. tle was educated at Great 
Ealing and at King’s College, London, after 
which he entered the Privy Council Office. 
For the space of five years he was civil 
service clerk. An inheritance of 
helped him to study for the bar, and in 
1864 he entered the legal profession, in 
which he remained for four years. In 1862, 
however, he had begun to contribute some 
humorous poems to Fun, a comic weekly, 
and soon thereafter appeared the famous 
“Bab Ballads,” which quickly won recog- 
nition for his literary talents. 

In 1866 he wrote his first play, “Dul- 
camara”’—nothing less than a satire on 
Donizetti’s “Elisir d’Amore.” Farces, bur- 
lesques and operetta followed in quick 
succession, although now and then he at- 
tempted productions of a more serious na 
ture. Most famous of these early pieces 
are the “Palace of Truth” and “Pygmalion 
and Galatea.” In 1875 he produced, in 
conjunction with Arthur Sullivan, “Trial 
by Jury.” Its success was instantaneous, 
and it was quickly followed by the “Sor- 
cerer.” The “Gilbert and Sullivan” series 
was now in full swing. “Pinafore,” satiriz- 
ing the condition of the British Navy and 
the absurdities of old-fashioned grand 
opera; the “Pirates of Penzance,” and “Pa- 
tience,” which by its ridicule put a speedy 
end to the “zsthetic craze,” followed in 
rapid succession, each with more over- 
whelming success than the other. A special 
theater was built in these 
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d2,000 


London for 
works, and in conjunction with them there 


arose a famous set of singing comedians, 


BRILLIANT FESTIVAL AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


“‘ Judas 


Maccabaeus’”? and Elgar’s ‘‘ Caractacus”’ 





Principal 


Choral 


Offerings—Alma Gluck, Louise 


Homer, Mme. Sharp-Herdien, Janet Spencer, Reed Miller, Horatio Connell, George Hamlin and 
Clarence Whitehill the Soloists 


HICAGO, May 30—The third musical 
festival was opened at Evanston last 
Thursday evening with a performance of 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus,” which was 
presented in exceptionally fine style at the 
Northwestern University before an audi- 
ence impressive in both quality and num- 
ber. Director Peter C. Lutkin, musical 
dean of the Northwestern University, Karl 
D. Kinsey, business manager of the fes- 
tival, and prominent gentlemen connected 
with the directorate have been harmonious 
in action for a fine artistic purpose, and 
the third festival in all points surpassed 
any of the series of brilliant predecessors 
in the matter of general interest and suc 
cess, financially and artistically. 

Some of the musical prophets who place 
their faith in Strauss and the advanced 
composers ventured dire forebodings that 
Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus” could no 
longer attract the musical multitude as it 
had in years gone by; yet this opening 
night found almost every one of the 4,000 
seats in the vast hall occupied, and the 
audience seemed to realize its faith in the 
beauty of the old work. 

The large chorus of 650 voices, supported 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
eminent soloists, did ample justice to the 
work. No doubt there are periods in this 
great oratorio in which the sameness of 
style is monotonovs and tedious, and _ its 
airs are not inspired by the deep emo 
tional sense that marks many of the arias 
in “The Messiah.” Comparatively few 
composers before or since the time of 
Handel, however, have surpassed that mas 
ter in dignity or bigness of choral utter 
ance 

It would be very difficult 
claim perfection for a body 
various choirs rehearsed comparatively lit 
tle together, vet the whole effect was sur 


indeed to 
made up of 


prisingly good, and reflected credit upon 
all concerned, as well as the director. Such 
vastly difficult concerted effects as “Dis 
dainful Danger,” “Hear Us, Oh Lord,” 
“We Come in Bright Array” and the sus 
tained prayer. “Oh! Father Almighty 
Power” were all splendidly given rhe 


chorus, while in some parts lacking del 
cacy in its reading, was better and on 
surer ground than the Thomas Orchestra 
in the progression, as it showed uncer 
tainty in attack, occasional indecision in 
accompaniments to solos and made other 
mistakes. which indicated it had but slightly 
rehearsed the work 


The Work of the Soloists 


Much of the heavy 
fell upon the shoulders of Mabel Sharp 
Herdien, who was called almost at the 
last moment to supersede another singer 
in the leading role. Even when the or 
chestra went astrav Mrs. Herdien was true 
to the music and content of the great 
oratorio Her voice is ringing and true, 
a rare soprano, rich and free, being par 
ticularly fine in the upper tones. 

Janet Spencer, contralto, had very little 
to do, but scored when opportunity offered, 
and her duets with Mrs. Herdien were 
finely given. Reed Miller, the tenor, had 
very difficult music to sing, and did it ex 
ceptionally well, though it required more 
than the merely pleasant voice to make a 
success of such an aria as “Call Forth Thy 
Powers” and various other solos that stud 
the work, testing the stvle and endurance 
of the tenor with long tedious runs re 
quiring utmost accuracy 1n its revealment. 
Clarence Whitehill, the 
posed, and his part was taken at the last 
moment by Horatio Connell, who deserves 
great praise for his readings. He not only 

: | attractiveness, 
ut qualifies it by sterling musicianship 


Arm. Ye 


work of the night 


basso, was indis 


1 


has a voice of vibrant tona 
] 


The great aria, “Arm, Brave, 


was wonderfully effective as it came from 
him, and he early demonstrated his power 
as an oratorio singer who revealed the 
inspiring content of the big work. 

Mmes. Gluck and Homer in Concert 

Notwithstanding the tropical heat, the 
finely ventilated and superbly decorated 
gymnasium of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity held another large audience Friday 
evening to make the second concert of the 
festival a signal success. The two artists 
for the night were Mme. Louise 
Mme. Alma Gluck, both con- 


selected 
Homer and 





Peter C. Lutkin, Director of the North- 
western University Festival 


nected with the Metropolitan Opera Com 


pany, both favorites in this city. The lat 
ter has made wonderful progress in her 
art. She made her début here in Paer's 


operette, “Il Maestro di Capella,” follow 
ing it with Gounod’s “Faust.” On this oc 
casion she sang the air from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” “Depuis le Jour,” accomplishing 
the difficulty of the task with an tmagina 
tion and a vocalism that revealed all the 
poetry of the situation and disclosed her 
qualities of style and voice equal in all 
points to the emergency. It had more 
vocal excellence even than her famous pre- 
decessor in the part, and all the tricky 
passages of the higher register were thread 
ed with a sureness and a quality of tone 
that was inspiring. In response to enthu- 


siastic encore she gave the song from 
“Faust.” 
Louise Homer is such a splendid and 


mellowed artist that comment upon her 


work seems superfluous, save to commend. 
Her interpretation of the great aria from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” was given with a quality 
of feeling and a richness of vocal beauty 
that was deeply moving and eminently sat 
isfactory. Later she gave Schumann's 
songs. “Er ist” and “Der Nussbaum,” like 
wise Schubert’s “Die Allmacht,” for which 
Mr. Stock furnished an accompaniment of 
sustaining exct llence 

The complete lhomas 
instrumental numbers 
Smetana’s “Die Moldau,” 

[heme and_ Variations, 
Hungarian Rhapsody, and, 
ally. Mr. Stock’s own “Festival March 
and Hi mn to Liberty.” all done in a style 
that excited the highest enthusiasm of the 


audience 


Orchestra fur 


nished the Overture 


Children’s Chorus a Feature 


Saturday afternoon a chorus of 1,200 
children lifted their voices in arrange- 
ments of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and 
the Soldiers’ Chorus from “Faust,” both 
given in spirited style and with tone of de- 
lightful timber and exquisite sweetness. 
lhe boys were compelled to repeat the 
Soldiers’ Chorus, and the girls were equal- 
ly tavored for their charming rendition of 
the “Spring Song.” ) 

The novelty was the prize cantata writ- 
ten by Carl Busen, of Kansas City, en- 
titled “May,” which was invested with sea- 
sonable delight in both music and text 
excellent part writing in which the beauti- 
ful verse of Leigh Hunt had sympathetic 
musical setting. The enterprise of the 
Kvanston Festival Association in encourag 
ing a neglected line of composition was 
well rewarded in this bright and_ blithe- 
some and altogether charming composition. 

Louise Homer was the idol of the after- 
noon, first giving a taste of her brilliant 
operatic quality in “Nobil Donna” and then 
singing a series of children’s songs from 
the pen of her gifted husband, Sidney 
Homer, quaint compositions invested with 
that rare naive charm of childhood that 
composers rarely acquire or reflect. The 
great contralto sang them effectively, and 
had to repeat them as the chorus rallied 
as enthusiastically as the audience. Reed 
Miller sang the big aria from “Aida” ex- 
ceptionally well 


Sir Edward Elgar's ‘“Caractacus” 


Sir Edward Elgar’s “Caractacus” was 
given at the final concert in the evening, 
and even the depressing heat that weighed 
upon the weighty periods of “Judas Mac 
cabaeus” did not effect the chorus, for it 
responded splendidly to every call of the 
Inspiring music instinct with heroic dra- 
matic quality meshed in the picturesque 
character of the text. Director Lutkin 
having done his duty by the grave and rev- 
erend Handelean classic, rallied his forces 
in masterly fashion for the more modern 
and interesting work, and they responded 
with a freshness and full-throated tone in 
the heroic passages and gave delicate rhyth- 
mical cadence to the lighter passages—giv- 
ing a ensemble inspiring in 
every detail. The title role fell to Clarence 


lineness ol 


Whitehill, who gave it imposing dignity 
and authority and a vocal fullness that 
made him the stature of a king. \lma 


Gluck intensified the favorable impression 
of her early appearance by giving the small 
role of Eigen a persuasive power of beauty, 
with a fresh, fine voice that carried the 
message to the uttermost parts of the vast 


auditorium without an effort. The voice 
has that peculiar vibrant virginal quality, 
free from the vibrato, and is singularly 


svmpathetic, while her enunciation is de- 
light ful. 
Horatio Connell Triumphs Again 


Horatio Connell, who did such _ heroic 
service at quick call the opening night, was 
again found eminently serviceable and re 
liable, both vocally and in the dramatic call 
of the ancient Arch Druid. George Ham- 
lin, who gave such a remarkable display 
of vocal versatility recently in the “Dance 
of Death,” again showed his admirable mu- 
sicianship in the music of Elgar, giving his 
dramatic tensity a valuation that was thrill 
ing, winsome and decisive in all of its 
varving phases. 

The receipts of the four concerts were 
$16,500, leaving but a small deficit. Che 
promise of the season was most marked, 

t the intense heat militated against the 
full attendance anticipated for the concerts 
of Saturday that advanced the real novel 
ties of the season. C. E. N 
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among whom George Grossmith, Rutland 
or » ] ) P de | 
arrington, Jessie Bond and Rosina Brand 


ram were the most prominent 


‘T | ‘ 7 
Ruddigot 


“Tolanthe, “Mikad ligore, 
“Yeoman of the Guard” and the “Gondo 
liers” were the next works, and of these 
the “Mikado” was most successful. A dis- 


pute of some trivial matter now caused the 

1 Sullivan Gil 
written for the music 
were less Suc 


separation of Gilbert an 
} librett S. 
ther composers, 


( 
» 77) 1 rT) | ¢ 7 l¢sen ? 1  F +? ] 
reu ll Was u nateiv ermectes 


ert 's next 


and Utopia Limited” and the Grand 
Duk resulted t ugi with t notable 
S ess. Sullivan died in 1900, since which 
time Gilbert wrote little His “Fallen Fair 
ies’ —to which Edward German wrote the 
music—was produced about a vear ago in 
London, but the sparkle of Gilbert's satire 


was found to have dimmed 


Gilbert was knighted in 1907 by the 
ing Edward. 


IK 


Anthony Howard Hinkle 


CINCINNA O.. May 26.—Anthony How 
1rd Hinkle. of this city, a widely known 
patron OF music, died ve sterday at his Sum- 


gs, Va He was 
ld and had been a prom- 
hook publisher. He was president of 
tees of the Cincinnati Music Hall, 


Sprin 


“| 


nresident f the trustees of the first music 
” e 1 
fectival. which was the forerunner of the 
Mav Festi 1 Association, and a trustee ot 
the { é \1 
Ida Whittington 
Id Whittington, formerly a yncert 
singer of pt nence. died May 26 in the 
c ‘ 7 . ' . 1. 
\\ shinotor elc tc I] spital, Ne y rk 
i ‘ 5 ATT tan t . 
s pl 1s liss WI! ingto! 
\ f ’ ‘ . . 
had enterta:nes nal mus i celebrities 
t her s n Fifty-ninth street. She 


had been teaching music of late An at 
tack of apoplexy was the cause of death. 
Mrs. Christine Goetz 


Los AnGeLes, Cat., May 20.—Mrs. Chris- 
tine Goetz. the aged mother of the singer, 


Margaret Goetz, formerly of New York, 
passed away at the latter’s residence, Palm 
Lodge, No. 308 South Reno street, on May 
I at the age of 87 The burial took place 


to-day. 





Gordohn was soloist at a mu- 
given recently by Mr. and 
their home in the An 


| I er lore 
sical evening 
Virs. Gleason, at 


sonia, New York 
Mr. Gordohn played many of his own 
compositions, which were very much ad- 


et : 
playing was such that he 


mired, and his 
I alter en- 


was requested to give encore 
core. 
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Herbert Miller, baritone, sings this week 
in “The Creation” at Fargo, N. D., and in 
Gaul’s “Holy City,” at Jamestown, N. D. 

* * * 

Mrs. Stacey Williams, the Chicago teach- 
er, expects to devote a good deal of time 
to coaching this Summer, and will be un- 
able to make her annual pilgrimage abroad. 

* * x 

J. Russell Urmson, of New Castle, Pa., 
who appeared in Pittsburg last week in 
recital, revealed a round, clear voice. His 
singing of “The Monotone,” by Cornelius, 
was done with much expression. 

i 

Jeannette Durno, of Chicago, will ac- 
tively re-enter the piano lists and make a 
long tour during the coming season, hav- 
ing completely recovered her health. 

‘se 3 

Benjamin Jepson is just completing his 
forty-sixth year as supervisor of music in 
the public schools of New Haven, Conn. 
He is seventy-nine years old. 

x *k * 

Rose Leader, contralto of the Emory M. 
E. Church, Pittsburg. has been appearing 
in local recitals there and making a deep 
impression, 

* * x 

“Hansel und Gretel” in pantomimic form 
will be presented on the campus of New 
York University on the evening of June 5 
by the Alberti Players. The music of the 
opera will be used. 

x * * 

Niva Johnson, contralto, of Lafayette, 
Ind., gave a song recital there recently, 
entertaining a large audience of friends. 
Her program was interesting and difficult, 
and showed her abilities to advantage. 

* * * 

Gertrude Gilbert, pianist, of San Diego, 
Cal., and president of the Amphion Club 
of that city, together with Bess Gilbert, is 
giving piano concerts with success in Hono- 
lulu. 

* * * 

Thomas N. MacBurney, of Chicago, will 
keep his musical studio in the Fine Arts 
Building open all Summer. An unusually 
large number of pupils have already been 
registered. 

x * * 

Helen Bissell Pettis, soprano, sang in re- 
cital to a large Providence audience re- 
cently, assisted by Ella Beatrice Ball, vio- 
linist, and Gene Ware, accompanist. She 
made a favorable impression. 

x ok x 

The young Bohemian violinist, Emile 
Joullin, son of the San Francisco artist, 
Amadee Joullin, gave his second musical 
in California at Palo Alto, May 16. He 
has recently returned from Paris. 

*k *« * 

Carmela Ponzillo, a soprano, of Meriden, 
Conn., has just given a well attended re- 
cital there, assisted by Flora Hardie, mezzo 
soprano; J. Humbird Duffy, tenor, and 
Ruth Savage, pianist. 

1K * al 

The Mever School of Music, of Milwau 
kee, founded several years ago by Pro- 
fessor W. J. L. Meyer, has become incor 
porated. There is no capital stock and 
Professor Meyer, Barbara Smith and Mar 
guerite Meyer appear as incorporators 

* * * 

\lexander Heinemann gave a very suc 
cessful song recital in the famous recital 
course in the Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory 
of Music on May 16. Mr. Heinemann was 
in fine form, and interested a very large 
audience in Finney Memorial Chapel. 

* * 

Joseph Franklin Kitchen, of New York, 
and visiting director of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Columbia School of Music, 
Toledo, O., is to resume his work at the 
school July 1. Mr. Kitchen will conduct 
his Summer course in Toledo during July 
and August. 

Lilly Dorn, of Los Angeles, who is now 
in New York arranging her recital pro- 
grams for the coming season, has refused 
several offers to appear in comic opera this 


coming season. Both the Shuberts and the 


Lieblers have offered her positions under 
their management. 
* * * 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in recital there recently: 
Corinne Worden, Josephine Unnewehr, 
Mildred Morris, Gladys Vaughan, Madeline 
Vettle and Alma Marks, and Walter Por- 
tune and Oscar Klein. 

* 6 2 

The pupils of Eleanor Gallagher had an 
excellent success in their recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, the fol- 
lowing taking part: Evelyn Weinberger, 
Leo Weinberger, Ada Boyd, Julietta Wein- 
berger, Estelle Rosin, Irene Magly, Joseph 
Evans and Mary Knight. 

2s » 

The closing event of the musical sea- 
son in Kenosha, Wis., was the presentation 
of the sacred cantata, “Bethany,” by the 
combined choruses of the Racine and Ke- 
nosha Choral Clubs, consisting of 200 
voices, in the Rhode opera house at Keno- 
sha on May 24. 

* * * 

Beethoven’s First Symphony was _ the 
principal work of the recent concert by 
the Providence Orchestral School, given in 
that city under the direction of Roswell H. 
Fairman. Loraine Johnson, violinist, the 
soloist, played Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
Minor, No. 2, op. 22. 

x * x 

William Harkness Arnold, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Stephen's Church, Prov- 
idence, sailed this week for a few months 
of travel and study in Europe, his place in 
the interim being taken by Walter Gardiner 
Dawley, organist of the Church of the Me- 
diator. 

* 1K * 

A recent concert at the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall in St. Charles, Mo., given by Mrs. 
Franklin Knight, contralto, Agnes Gray, 
violinist, and Clara Meyer, pianist, all 
from St. Louis, drew a large and enthusias- 
tic audience. The entire program was 
varied and pleasing. 

* * * 

Harold Henry, the young Chicago pian- 
ist, will open his season ahout the middle 
of October in Kansas and Nebraska. His 
October bookings include a musicale at the 
home of Governor and Mrs. Stubbs, of 
Kansas. Mr. Henry tours under the direc- 
tion of the Cincinnati manager, Frank E. 
Edwards. 

*k ik * 

The First Methodist Church of Canon 
City, Col., has chosen Elsie Kennedy as 
its organist, to take the place of Katherine 
Coolbaugh, who resigned recently to go to 
Boise City, Ia. Miss Kennedy was chosen 
in competition with a number of other or- 
ganists from Canon City and other parts 
of the State. 

* * * 

Rae Eleanor Ball, a Cleveland, O., vio- 
linist, has been appearing recently in vau- 
deville, in Richmond, Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., and has won warm praise for 
her good tone and powers of interpreta- 
tive expression. She is touring in vaude- 
ville in order to enable her to study abroad 
for the next two years. 

nw 6 

The recent recital of Louis A. Potter, Jr., 
in Washington, D. C., displayed the making 
of a clever pianist. The selections present- 
ed were Etudes Symphoniques (Schu- 
mann), Momento Capriccioso (Weber), 
Octave Etude in B minor and Scherzo in 
( short minor (Chopin), Concert Edude, 
1) flat, (Liszt), Campanella (Paganini- 
Liszt), Faust Valse (Gounod-Liszt). 

\ pleasing Baltimore musicale was given 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Herdington 
Walbrook, May 25, under the direction of 
Clara Ascherfeld and Mrs. E. D. Cum 
mings, who played the accompaniments. 
[he soloists were Cornelia L. Walter, so 
prano; Olga Von Hartz, violinist; Oscar 
H. Lehman, tenor, and Stanley Peters, bar- 
itone 


Rudolphine Radill, of New _ Britain, 
Conn., who has been studying abroad, is 
to return to this country soon. She has 
been taking instruction in vocal culture in 
Vienna about three years and in Berlin 
for one year, and has become a full fledged 
concert singer. She will sail for home 
from Berlin, June 10, and will give a num- 
ber of concerts in this country. 

* * x 

George S. Hurst, a Providence pianist, 
who has been studying for four years in 
Leipsic, was heard in a recital in his home 
town on May 22. He has acquired con- 
siderable technical proficiency and _ inter- 
pretative facility. Compositions by Schu- 
mann, Arensky, Grieg, Sinding, Debussy, 
MacDowell, Strauss, Liszt and Chopin 
made up his program. 

e+. 9 

The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
Milwaukee, having broken its affiliation 
with Marquette University, which was its 
college of music, has itself passed out of 
the hands of the Franks and will hereafter 
be directed by William Boeppler, the choral 
director of Milwaukee and Chicago. Dr. 
Louis G. Sturm, formerly dean of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory, joins the new Mar- 
quette College of Music as dean. 

a 

The Choral Society of Wilmington, Del., 
directed by T. Leslie Carpenter, gave a 
program on May 16 which included the 
Bridal Chorus from Cowen’s “Rose Maid- 
en,” Schumann’s “O, Sunny Beam,” Eaton 
Faning’s “Vagabonds” and Goring-Thomas’s 
cantata, “The Swan and the Skylark.” The 
society was assisted by these vocal solo- 
ists: Mrs. Leonard E. Wales, soprano; 
Mrs. C. B. Keiser, contralto; Nicholas 
Douty, tenor, and F. F. Palmer, basso. 

2&4 

A concert was given by the Women’s 
Chorus of the Peabody Conservatory 
branch night class, Baltimore, recently, 
with Elizabeth Albert, conductor, and Vir- 
ginia C. Blackhead, accompanist. The pro- 
gram included two, three and _ four-part 
choruses. The soloists were Viola Voyce, 
soprano; Adele Wendler, contralto; Olga 
Von Hartz, violinist; “The Crucifix,” for 
soprano and contralto, by Faure, was sung 
by Margaret Furlong and Adele Wendler. 

* * * 


Florence Haubiel Pratt gave the last 
musicale of the season at her studios in 
Kighty-seventh street, New York, = on 
June rt. Among the pupils who played were 
Frances Cortright, Gracie Reynolds, Eliza- 
beth King, Mabel Britton, Harry Tower, 
Elsa Armbrust, Martha Bieber, Ella Bie- 
der, Clara Reynolds, Helen Slosson, Eva 
Burnside, Harriet Cooper, Regina Bieber, 
Gertrude Bode, Jessie King, Clara Arm- 
brust, Daisy Harris, Henrietta Seyd and 
Irene Brady. 

xk * * 

Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, who has been 
baritone soloist at Brown Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Baltimore, for more than 
twenty-one years, has resigned to accept 
a position in the choir of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of St. Michael and All 
\ngels, in the same city. He will assume 
his new duties Sept. 1. Dr. Hopkinson 
sang two solos each Sunday at Brown Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, and during his 
long service acquired a repertory of more 
than 500 secred songs. 

x * x 


Heniot Levy, the Polish pianist, who has 
been residing in Chicago for four years 
past as a composer and instrumentalist, is 
known quite as well abroad as he is in his 
adopted home. Both Germany and France 
have bestowed honors, as well as his native 
city, Warsaw. In 1907 in the contest of 
international composers his trio was given 
the highest award by the Concours Inter- 
national de Musique in Paris. Mr. Levy 
expects to spend July and August at the 


Allegheny Chautauqua, in the Allegheny 
Mountains. 
x * * 


The Musical Art Club of Baltimore, Da- 
vid S. Melamet director, gave its second 
concert of the season recently, the program 
consisting of male choruses by Rheinberger, 
Van Der = Stucken, Offenbach, Kremser, 
Dubois, Horatio Parker and others. Mrs. 
George F. Boyle, soprano, sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and songs by Brahms, 
Dvorak and Boyle, with excellent effect. 
Mr. Boyle was her accompanist. The work 
of the chorus displayed the ability of Da- 
vid S. Melamet as director. G. Fred Kranz 
is president of the club. 

“Se 


The Ladies of the Dominant Club, of 
Los Angeles, in giving their reception to 
Mary Garden and the members of her com- 
pany brought together a group of talented 
people recently at the Woman’s Club House 
there. Among the guests were Mme. 
Charles Modini-Wood, one of the best 
known of Los Angeles sopranos; Gertrude 
Ross, composer of a lullaby which is now 
being sung by Mme. Gadski; Mme. Ger- 
ville-Ross; Miss Peycke, another local com- 
poser; Mary LeGrand Reed, singer; Estelle 
Heart-Dreyfus, contralto, and W. H. Hub- 
bard, the former critic of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

ee 

The national sangerfest in Milwaukee on 
June 22 to 25 will not be a purely German 
affair, as the name of the festival and the 
“bund,” which is sponsor for it would lead 
one to believe. At the headquarters of the 
festival in the Hathaway building there is 
now an almost complete list of the mem- 
bers of the 200 odd singing societies, num- 
bering 4,000 members, which will partici- 
pate. While the majority of names are 
distinctly Teutonic, there are several Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic societies. There is the 
Orpheus Club of Buffalo, with names such 
as McCarthy, Peck, Reed, Mullen, Cooper, 
Craig, Rattey, Handley, Little, Wright, Da- 
vis and Scott. The Douglas Club, an Eng- 
lish women’s singing society, will attend 
from Chicago. 

* * * 


One of the foremost tenors of the West 
is John B. Miller, an artist who has by 
reason of an unusual voice and intelligent 
musicianship gained a splendid place for 
himself. This fact is evidenced by the in- 
creasing demand for his services. Mr. 
Miller is soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, and also of the Sunday 
Evening Club, whose services are held in 
Orchestra Hall. During the present month 
Mr. Miller sang “The Creation” with the 
Musurgia Society, Chicago; May 16 “The 
Messiah,” at Three Rivers, Wis.; May 109, 
“The Creation,” with the Chicago Sing- 
verein, at Orchestra Hall; May 23, soloist 
with Sunday Evening Club Choir, at Or 
chestra Hall; May 25, Lorrimer wedding 
soloist, and May 26, Verdi's “Requiem,” at 
Richmond, Ind. 

* * a 


The last of the series of five exhibition 
concerts by students of the Preparatory 
Department of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore, was given May 25 
by pupils of Elizabeth Albert, Ethelind 
Ballard, Miss Bartholomay, Bertha Bas- 
sett, Virginia C. Blackhead, Edith Cole, 
Elizabeth Coulson, Nettie Ginsberg, Rose 
\. Gorfine, Olga Von Hartz, Miss Hearn, 
Carlotta Heller, Henrietta Holthaus, Anne 
A. Hull, Mary K. Hutchins, Nettie R. 
Jones, Blanche Parlette, Selma Rosenheim, 
Marion C. Rous, Mabel Thomas, Susanna 
M. Warden, Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Mabel 
Garrison Siemonn, Mrs. Caroline W. 
Turner, Franz C. Bornschein, Alan Haugh 
ton and Frederick R. Huber. The pro 
gram consisted of vocal and instrumental 
numbers and selections by the Orchestral 
Class under the direction of Franz E. 
Bornschein. 
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OPERA “MONA” A PROTEST 
AGAINST THE *“ NEW WOMAN” 


Libretto of $10,000 Prize American Opera Expresses Opinions 
Directly Opposed to Those Revealed by Maeterlinck in 
Barbe-Bleue’’—Dignity and Beauty of Mr. 








RIAN HOOKER, the author of the lib- 
retto of “Mona,” which won the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company's $10,000 prize 
for the best American opera (one-third of 
which prize will go to the librettist), is a 
serious young man with definite and well- 
grounded philosophical views as well as a 
remarkable poetical gift. He is not a be- 
liever in the emancipated woman and in 
writing “Mona” he has attempted to ex- 
press his ideas on that subject. Conse- 
quently “Mona” conveys opinions in direct 
opposition to those expressed in the Maet- 
erlinck-Dukas opera, “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue.” Mr. Hooker had a good deal to 
say on the subject recently to an inter- 
viewer for the New York Tribune. 
“I wrote ‘Mona,’” he said, “to express 
the idea that | had long desired to express 


—that woman derives her strength from 
her womanliness and not from usurping 
the functions that belong to man. So you 


see my idea is directly the reverse of the 
one expressed by M. Maeterlinck in ‘Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue.’ ‘Mona,’ instead of being 
feminine, has spent her life in dreaming 
and in the idea that she has a mission. 
It is this idea that in the end defeats her 
own cause and kills her lover, whereas she 
might have accomplished her purpose and 
saved her lover had she had recourse to 
other methods. So you see, though I have 
set my story in ancient Britain it possesses 
a story of which the appeal is imminent. 

“IT suppose I shall be criticised for not 
adopting an American setting; that people 
will say that the opera is not really Amer- 
ican; and yet I feel that such objections 
are absolutely unfounded. I am an Ameri 
can of the twentieth century, and what I 
write cannot help being American, no mat- 
ter how hard I might try. Geogranhy does 
not make a work national, but the spirit 
that impregnates it. 

“In spite of appearing presumptuous, | 
would ask whether ‘Hamlet’ is any less 
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for being laid in Denmark, or 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ for occurring in Italy? 
[ hold that whatever an American writes 
is American, and that ‘Mona’ 1s as intensely 
\merican as if its setting were California 
or New York. 

The Choice of Britain 


English 


“I chose ancient Britain for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, there was the 
poetic one. Modern life is undoubtedly 
full of poetry, but it 1s a poetry that must 
be lived and not written about. Chesterton 
has urged the poetry of the letter box and 
Kipling of the railroad train, and in them- 
selves they are full of poetry. Yet in 
writing, for instance, about a locomotive, 
one must either call it a fiery dragon, 
which is reverting to the past, or begin to 
speak of levers and connecting rods—in 
which case the poetry at once vanishes. 

“Very recent inventions, | believe, are 
capable of sensational or farcical treat- 
ment. Witness the aeroplane. When things 
are a little older, such as the telephone, 
realism has its chance, but for poetic treat- 
ment a greater space of time must have 
passed, and for musical, a still greater, 
music being the most intangible of the 
arts. 

“So I felt that I must get into the past 
for the best expression of my idea, and, 
looking about, I chose Britain at a period 
of which little is known, so that I could 
give my imagination full sway. I do not 
pretend to say that my story may not 
possess anachronisms, although I studied 
the subject of ancient Britain assiduously. 
For instance, I have brought in the Druidi- 
cal religion as it existed four hundred years 
hefore, and there may have been changes 
during the intervening period. 

“T began work on the libretto in March, 
1909, although Dr. Parker had suggested 
the idea of an opera to me shortly after the 
announcement of the contest, and I finished 
it on September 14, 1910, the day before the 
contest closed. oth Professor Parker 
and myself worked over it again and again, 
and there was some strenuous rushing at 
the end, I can tell you! And our work is 
not vet completed, for during the Summer 
we are going to work to get the words and 
music into even more perfect conjunction 
than they are at present. This question of 
getting words that can be sung is a mo- 
mentous one, but I see no reason why the 
English language should not be made sing 
able. Just think how beautifully the Eng- 
lish Bible goes to music. 


The Difficulty with English Poetry 


“The trouble seems to me to be that, 
while singing is always quantitative, Eng 
lish poetry has been built up by stress and 
accent. A composer must work then with 
quantities rather than with accents, in set- 
ting his words to music. This is what we 
have tried to do in the case of ‘Mona.’ | 
have written the libretto in Tennysonian 
blank verse, but this is only for reading 
purposes. It has been set to music as if 
it were prose, and everywhere we have 
striven to match the quantities. I sincerely 
hope that we have succeeded, and I feel 
that we have There is nothing 
dry or academic in the music of the opera. 
I am sure the public will realize this when 
they hear the love music. If it were not 
for its imaginative beauty, the charge of 
being erratic might be brought against it, 
and I do not think it presumptuous in com 
paring it, at least partly, with the love duet 
in ‘lristan.’” 

After his graduation from Yale in 19092 
Mr. Hooker was for six years an instructor 
in rhetoric and since then has been a “free 
lance” writer. He is the author of essays, 


several stories on archaic subjects and tw 
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novels, but his poetical labors have been 
his chief interest. That he is able to write 
poetry of genuine dignity and beauty the 
following extracts from “Mona” printed 
in the Tribune prove conclusively. The 
libretto of “Mona” is copyrighted. 

lhe first extract is the description of an 
ominous dream which determines the her- 
oine, a descendant of the ancient British 
Queen Boadicea, to sacrifice her love to 
what she and the other Druidic conspira- 
tors hold to be a duty to her people: 
I walked upen a windy beach between 
Dark forest and dim sea. Low swollen clouds, 
Heavy with storm, gloomed overhead and hung 
Bellying against the tree tops. Close ashore 
lowered one huge wave, curving over me 
As a serpent curves to strike, crested with cloud 
And feam, the hollow gulf beneath alive 
With tremulous lights and angry flints of green, 
High overhead looming: so that I seemed 
To walk in a long cavern roofed with cloud 


And walled with foam and forest. And I bore 
Upon my breast a naked sword, close held 
As a mother holds her child. So when the surge 


Poised to plunge down upon me, I thrust farth 
The sword, shaking it seaward, and the sea 
Bent backward and forebore. Meseemed one stood 
Beside me veiled in a white shroud, whose face 
I could not see, that strove to snatch away 
My sword. Therefore, I smote and slew him. 


Then 

The surge plunged, and the clouds burst, and the 
trees 

Fell, thunder rent, ‘and whelmed me. And I 
woke 

Trembling and seeming still to see the sword 

And the grim cloud and the green surge. And 


now 
Three nights together have I dreamed this dream. 
The next is Alona’s confession of her 
love for Gwynn: 
There is a cloud over the moon 
I cannot see thy face. . . . Only thine arms 
Around me like strong sleep. . . . Only thy 
voice, ° ‘ ° 
And all our children laughing in thine eyes! 
N\nd it is good for me to put away 
Weariness and the fever of high deeds, 
And the dry hunger. . . . Now earth sinks 
and swims 
Ialling, and the great river of joy flows down 
Inevitable, tender, luminous 
\nd whelms me; and I float under the moon 
Quietly, toward the foam-bright sea 
down, 
Where the glimmering shores grow faint, and 
darkness 
Buries the sky, and the stars drown, and _ the 
deep 
Rises over us, and I dream. . . . How soft 
Thy hair is, Gwynn! .. . 
Far off in the dead void 
Torches flare, and |] hear a murmuring 
Of old wars, and fierce multitudes that howl 
For me to lead them, wailing women, prayers, 
And clanging swords and_= shrieking prophecies 
All dull and ugly like some old ill dream, 


Ah! let me not remember; 


Down, 


The last is the final apostrophe of Mona 
after she has struck down her lover with 
his own sword and learned that he was the 
truest friend Britain had, though a son of 
the Roman governor. The picture of the 
life that she had wasted, because she could 
not be as other women, rises before her 
as she surrenders herself for punishment: 

So that was God’s voice, after all! 
That weakness, that stranee fear of Gwynn’s glad 
eyvcs, 
That warm pain in my blood answering him, 


That ‘ittle foolish whisper in my heart 


All nigbt long, that I put away trom me, 


Smothering it with huge dreams! That was all 


God asked of me—only to drink my joy, 
Only to be a woman, only to cease 

From struggling, rest so, and be drowsy—glad 
Like a child comforted! It was too light 

\ service for great ends—too small, too sweet 


Anyone could have done so much! 
(With gradually rising passion, turning to the 
others.) 
\h, Gloom, 
And thou Mother, in dream-lore deeply wise 


Thou who hast known a child’s lips on thy breast, 

And life beginning in the dark—and thou 

Dial, whose blind heart makes our wisdom vain 

Could ye not tell me how great dreams pass by 

As a storm blows down the wind, while beauty 
grows 

Dav by day out of a thousand littlenesses. 


vells the flood and fills the sea, 


As the rain ( 
fill all things take one answet 


(Coming out of he mspiration more qu tly, 

awakening t alities around her.) 
I mieht have died 
Yonder and not known. , 
See how earth holds up 

Her freshness to the summer, and the light 
J auehs over living ereen, and the birds re glad, 
And the sweet blossoms brighten in the su 
And all the bitter beauty of the day 
Makes n vith my sorrow—and I go 
To walk alive amor dead hours. and see 
Pitiless faces and the mirth of men 
W hog eves ( evil ind he fawned upor 
By strange hand for I cannot even kee] 


My faith to him who died because of me, 
Nor in a clean death lay my body down 
Beside his body. I must bear my time. 
Having done no good thing, remembering all— 
And there will be so many other days 
So many other days. .. 
(She turns to the Governor, quietly.) 
Give me the sword 
It is mine 
(Misunderstanding her purpose, he steps back, 
motioning to the soldiers to restrain her. She 
looks him in the face almost with a smile.) 
Dost thou think I ean still fear? 
I loved him—and I killed him. 
Bear with me 
A little. 
(She takes the sword and kneels down by 
Gwynn’s body, laying across his breast.) 
Take the sword now—’tis thine— 
Thou hast done well for Britain. For myself 
I] have done only what I must have done, 
Being myself, holding to mine own sight 
And mine own blindness. I have nought beyond 
Love, and above beauty, turning away 
From God to point what way the world should go 
Scorning mv life because I found it fair, 
Following the white fire of endeavor down 
Under the last horizon, where stars fail 
And the sea takes me, and the night ends all 
And the brave deeds I was too brave to do 
Slumber forgotten. 
(Ske lays her hands upon Gwynn’s, bending 
over him.) : 
Love, | could not be 
A woman, loved and loving, nor endure 
Motherhood and the wise, ordinary jovs 


Of day by dav. All that I had to give 

I gave thee. I have known thy heart. Farewell. 
(She bends down and kisses him on the fore 

he id.) 


Forgive. 
(She rises and stands among the soldiers.) 
Do vour will now. 
(They bind her hands.) 
I have had dreams, 
Only great dreams. \ woman would have won 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcan AMERICA not late 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 
Brockway, Howard 


coma, June 5; 


Portland, Ore., June 3; Ta 
Spokane, June 7 
Chapman-Goold, lidith larrytown, N. Y., June 6. 
Vartha R Wolfville, N. S., June 3 


Portland, Ore., June 3; Tacoma, 


Clodinus 

Crarden, Vary 
June 5; Spokane, June 7. 
Hargreaves Charles—Duluth, Minn., 
Eveleth and Hibbing, Minn., June 4, 
lennings, Mae S.—-Moberly, Mo., June 5. 

Aellerman Duluth, Minn., June 3: Eve 
leth and Hibbing, Minn., June 4, 

Viller, Reed 
&:- Altoona, Pa., Tune 9, 10 

Salmon, Alvah Glove? 

South Windsor, Conn., June 7. 

libaldi, Artu Portland, Ore., June 3; 
June 5; Spokane, June 7. 

Waldo, Helen—Jamesburg, N. J., Jupe 7. 


June 3; 


Vlarcus 
June 5, 6; Youngstown, O., June 7, 
Rockville, Conn., June 6; 


Tacom 


Orchestras, Choruses, Quartets, etc. 


Bostonia Sextette Club—Wolfville, N. S.. June 3. 
Vanhattan Ladies’ Ouartet Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 14. 

Vinneapols Symphony Orchestra—Duluth, Minn., 
June 3; Tlibbing, Minn., June 4, 


Boston Dancer to Make a Tour of the 
Country Next Season 


Boston, May 29.—Virginia Tanner, the 
talented dancer who gave a recital of dances 
at Columbia University, New York, earlier 
this month, has come under the manage 
ment of Krank H. Robie, Boston, and plans 
are now being formulated for an extended 
tour of this country next season, during 
which Miss Tanner will bring out an orig 
inal dramatic poem which she will call 
“The Goose Girl,” and which she will pre 
sent in pantomime, with appropriate scen 
ery. Miss Tanner has paid much atten 
tion to modern court dances, and will in 
clude several in her répertoire for next 
season, as well as many ancient classical 
dances in which she will interpret music 
of various periods. One of Miss Tan 
ner’s Summer engagements will be at the 
Pageant, at Thetford, Vt., August 12 to 
‘Sa oe 
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Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the methods of the 
greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
the Victor. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 


Among the great singers who make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor are Caruso, Melba, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, 
brich, Tetrazzini, Calvé, Eames, 


Scotti, Sem- 
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Gadski, Homer, Plancon and 
many others. The red seal records enable you to hear their voices thous- 
ands of times until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these art- 
Write for complete catalogue of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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